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O* reading the above title, the first emotion of many an 

Englishman will probably be one of simple indigna- 
tion. As his eye glances to the author’s name, and he 
finds him to be both a Frenchman and a socialist, a laugh 
of scorn may follow. Cressy, Agincourt, Trafalgar, and 
Waterloo, the triumphs of our commerce and manufac- 
tures, the old enmity of France, and the new ferocity of 
socialism, will crowd together upon his thoughts to account 
for so audacious a prophecy. He will be inclined to turn 
away in contempt or disgust. If, however, his patience 
has not already been exhausted by the reveries of Social- 
ism, if he is but slightly acquainted with the style of such 
men as Ledru Rollin, his curiosity, his love of fair play, 
and his very confidence in his country’s stability, may be 
sufficiently strong to overcome his first repugnance, and to 
nashyg him to examine, a little, the real nature of the 
work. 

It consists of two volumes, and is divided into four 
books. ‘The first book treats of the various aristocratical 
bodies, as Ledru Rollin terms them; and_having opened 
with the Anglo-mania which pervaded France in the 
eighteenth century, closes with the rank which England 
now holds in the intellectual world. ‘The second book is 
devoted to Ireland, America, India, coalitions, and the 
external policy of England. The third book professes to 
display the condition of the working classes in London, 
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and the state of agriculture, and of our manufacturing 
system. The fourth, and last, treats of public and private 
credit, of the Poor-law, free trade, and various kindred 
subjects. Then follows a contrast of the state of France, 
of course, adjudgedsuperior to England in every respect, 
the whole being closed with a prolonged crash of trium- 
phant notes, amusing enough to a spectator; but highly 
satisfactory, above all, to the performer himself. 

However inferior to France M. Ledru Rollin supposes’ 
England to be, however doomed he thinks it is to a speedy 
downfall, he cannot help acknowledging, at least, its 

resent greatness. He thus begins his “ Exposition”’ of 
is subject: 


‘Ts this book a parodox, as was said even before it was known ? 
Is ita pamphlet? Is ita history? Blinded by a narrow spirit of 
nationality, have I shut my eyes to the imposing spectacle of Eng- 
land’s greatness? Undoubtedly not. Who, in short, could deny, 
that since the Navigation Act, it has acquired the sove- 
reignty of the seas, and that its power, whether naval, military, 
or mercantile, is now the first in the world? Who could deny, 
that trading and manufacturing England has become, under its 
laws, the greatest country in the world for production ? 
could deny, in fine, that these British Islands, a point contemptible 
and lost upon the map of the universe, has ascended centuries 
back into the family of great empires, and held an illustrious 
place among the powers of history, and of the earth? We might 
as well deny the existence of light as deny these things. For in 
order to crush impotent rivairy, England would have but to show 
its fleets, its ports, its dominions, its banks, its fabrics, and cyclo- 
pean forges, its markets, its arsenals, its rich list of mercantile 
establishments, or fortresses, and those colonies, vassal or tributary, 
which give it a territory greater than the Roman empire. To speak 
only of its capital,—what wonders, in fine, riches, there are accu- 
mulated between these two banks of the Thames, which forests of 
masts people, and which all human activity agitates, furiously 
presses! There docks, deep and tranquil as bays, shelter, in their 
enclosed waters, thousands of ships The endless tributes of 
various nations are piled up with order, with symmetry, in gigantic 
magazines which, by themselves, are an entire city...... Yonder are 
timber yards for repairs, rigging factories, forges in which, beneath 
fire and the hammer, iron and steel are wrovght......Farther on, 
your brain is struck with dizziness: from one of those bold bridges 
thrown across the Thames, the eye is fatigued, the head turns with 
following, amidst a fantastic atmosphere of steam and smoke, those 
hundreds of vessels beneath your feet, ceaselessly beating with their 
wings the troubled and muddy waters of the river, which, like its 
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people, never reposes except on a Sunday. In the city, thousands 
of carriages, of omnibusses drawn by powerful horses, of phaetons, 
rapid as a dart ;—all increase, rush headlong, intermingle, separate 
without a word, bearing into the city to the two millions of inhabi- 
tants, man or revenue; whilst, upon the pavements, those vast lateral 
walks, a crowd intent on business moves in billows, pressed on every 
side, impassible as ciphers, silent as shades. And thus it is from 
the docks to the great parks, to the splendid squares of the new 
city, which forms an enclosure round this hell of heat and labour, 
as do the Elysian fields round Tenarus (Tartarus?).....The problem 
then is, not to know whether England is great or not; but whether 
its greatness can last.”—Tom. i. 7, 10. 


To pronounce judiciously upon a question so momentous, 
so vast in all its bearings, a writer ought to have studied 
for years its various phases;—ought to have become 
familiar with the character and habits of the various classes 
of its inhabitants ;—ought to have been able to compare 
opposing theories with the calmest deliberation ;—and 
ought to have drunk copiously of the sources of law and 
history. Even then, what modest writer would undertake to 
pronounce dogmatically upon the coming ruin of a nation, 
which he acknowledges to be as yet in the full tide of 
greatness? Undeterred, however, by such a feeling, and 
with little preparation apparently, except such as the 
Morning Chronicle, and a few shallow statistical tables 
might afford him, M. Ledru Rollin at once addresses him- 
self to the task. 

The first object that claims his attention is, the “ Aris- 
tocracy of the Soil.’ This important analysis is des- 

atched in six pages, and yet is fullof inaccuracies. Thus, 
latins asserted the number of proprietors to be scarcely 
30,000, he adds that, at the time of the Norman conquest, 
the number was 60,000, and therefore deduces that land 
has become “‘ concentrated in a smaller number of hands.”’ 
(Tom. i. p. 27.) Now the 60,000 men to whom he refers, 
were the knights that are said to have been assembled by 
William the Conqueror on Salisbury Plains. There is 
nothing, however, to show that every one of these knights 
was a proprietor. The very contrary: it is a well known 
fact, that the conqueror kept in his possession more than a 
thousand manors ;—that his brother, Robert, had more 
than nine hundred ;—and that scarcely any nobleman was 
so poor as to hold but a single manor, while each manor 
sent at least two knights to the assembly on Salisbury 
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Plains. The real number, then, at the conquest, appears 
to have been considerably below that which M. Ledru 
Rollin supposes to exist at the present day. It is true, on 
the other hand, that not only the manorial chieftains, but 
the knights, that were located upon portions of the greater 
part of the manors, may, in a modified sense, be considered 
proprietors. Yet even then we must deduct all those, (no 
inconsiderable number,) that were not so located. In this 
case we should be compelled to deny the premises, while 
we admit the conclusion. 

Having summarily despatched the question of the num- 
ber of proprietors, and having taken up no small part of 
his little space in describing how doomsday book was 
compiled, he would have us believe, that “‘ this principle of 
pure feudalism, established eight hundred years ago, rules 
England at this moment in all its rigour,”’ (T. i. p. 29.) 
That numerous elements and forms of feudalism remain 
both in the theory and practice of the law, there can be no 
question. But the assertion that there exists at this day a 
“pure feudalism in all its rigour,’’ is nothing more nor 


less than a gratuitous paradox. What! notwithstanding 


the numerous charters of emancipation won during the 
middle ages in all parts of the kingdom ;—notwithstanding 
the successful movement againt feudal tenures marked out 
by the growth of commerce, and by the numerous acts of 
Mortmain, Uses, and Common Recoveries ;—notwithstand- 
ing the extinction of villeinage centuries ago ;—notwith- 
standing the purchase from the crown of its feudal rights 
in the first parliament of Charles I{.;—notwithstanding 
that, to all intents and purposes, copyhold itself is, and 
long has been, save a trifling fine, as good as freehold, we 
are, after all, to be told, that the feudal system is at this 
day ruling us in all its rigour. We are to be told this, in 
one way or other, in almost every chapter; and the indig- 
nation of honest men is to be again and again evoked 
against this offspring of invasion, this well-compacted 
system of tyranny, by which landlords, trampling down 
** the rights of labour,”’ fatten on the miseries of the poor ! 
As if this was not enough, he adverts to one of the popular 
ballads in the days of Jack Straw and Wat the Tyler, and 
adds significantly enough: ‘‘ This ballad, repeated from 
time to time, changed them from slaves to freemen. It is 
now six hundred years since that first step was taken, and 
still their misery, under another form, is quite as great. 
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When, then, will come the rallying-cry, the precursor 
of definitive emancipation !’’ (p. 32.) 

This startling close of the chapter on the “ Aristocracy 
of the Soil,’’ we leave to the reflections of the enlightened 
reader. We pass on to the following chapter, that of the 
‘‘ Commercial Aristocracy.’’ Here the scene opens at sea. 
We behold a Roman ship hastening over the billows with 
rapid stroke, and all its canvass set. At some distance 
before it, is a Carthaginian rival dashing itself upon a rock, 
that it may not show the way to Britain, the land of the 
far-famed tin mines. The scene, thus abruptly opened, is 
as abruptly closed. Its object is evidently to bring 
together, in strong contrast, England’s past and future lot, 
—its past obscurity, its future annihilation. 


“ Thesé two proud rivals, Rome and Carthage, who had arrived 
at such a point as to envy one another a desert country, little 
thought, that one day, when nothing remained of themselves but 
the name, England, the heir of their greatness, would spring up 
from an unknown isle. On this scene, in which all is changing, 
whence will arise the flag called to replace in its turn the English 
banner? This is a problem which it is perhaps in the destinies of 
America speedily to solve.” 


* Strange would it be, he adds, as if unwilling to quit so 
congenial a topic; strange that America should be the 
beginning and end of England’s maritime prosperity. 
The glitter of this antithesis seems to blind its author. 
With regard to the second limb of the assertion, we 
leave him to revel in his dream of the future. With re- 
gard, however, to the past, as “facts are stubborn things,’’ 
a lively imagination, that disdains the caution of ordinary 
men, only produces and hurries on to unpleasant collision. 

M. Ledru Rollin’s object being to prove that the disco- 
very of the New World was the beginning of England’s 
maritime prosperity, he boldly puts forward the two-fold 
assertion, that the distinction of ranks, which was estab- 
lished by the Norman Conquest, only ceased in the reign 
of Henry VII., and that, immediately after the discovery 
of America, the commercial became a counterpoise to the 
might of the aristocratic class. He seems to have little 
idea, that, under the Anglo-Saxons, a merchant became a 
thane on no other title than that of a triple voyage with 
his own ship and cargo. He seems to have no notion, 
that ranks, after the Norman Conquest, were, in substance, 
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the same as before the battle of Hastings; that the dis- 
tinction in race, attendant upon the Norman Conquest, 
began to fade almost immediately; that William of 
Malmesbury, the type, probably, of no inconsiderable 
class, was of mixed blood; that the grandmother of Henry 
II. was a pure Saxon, and that the amalgamation of the 
two races became completed under Richard and John. 
As little does he seem to remember that the merchants of 
London could stand side by side with the proudest barons, 
upholding the throne of Stephen, the grandson of the Con- 
queror ; joining in the deliberations of the Great Council ; 
sending mailed citizens into the field, that dared to en- 
counter the fiery valour of Edward I., having among their 
numbers men, that, like Picard, could entertain kings, or, 
like Phillpots, issue, in their own ships, to chastise the 
piracies of the Scotch. We have but to decipher the 
names and doings recorded upon the tombs of the middle 
ages; we have but to look into the old charters of munifi- 
cent foundations, or to glance at the muster roll of the 
merchant navy of our third Edward; and everywhere we 
are met by the fact of a mighty mercantile class, the power 
and wealth of which ensured the success of the party whose 
cause it espoused. ‘‘ No middle class to counterpoise the 
might of the Aristocratic until the discovery of America!’’ 
This again supposes that at the time of the Discovery the 
Aristocracy required a counterpoise. Yet, to all intents 
and purposes, there was then no aristocratic class worth 
the name: it had been trodden down in the bloody fields 
of Towton, Barnet, and Tewkesbury. ‘The upper ranks 
of the commons had suffered fearfully in the same unhappy 
strife. The political power of the lower, like that of the 
upper house, was a shadow. The mercantile classes, too, 
so far from having increased in strength, had lost most of 
their political influence ; were unable to protect commerce 
from heavy and illegal taxes, and from a host of monopo- 
lies. England shared, indeed, in the enthusiasm with 
which Europe greeted the discoverers of the New World ; 
but in the profit of their discoveries it had but a slender’ 
share. It was not to enter upon its new career as the 
mother of colonies and nations, no less than as the queen 
of the sea, until the victories of Penn and Blake had 
planted her flag on the shores of Jamaica, and extorted 
from the vanquished Dutch the acknowledgment of its 
maritime supremacy. 
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The first epoch, then, of England’s commercial great- 
ness, dates from the remote ages when the merchant-thane 
could sit in the royal council. The second epoch, dating 
from the calamitous era of Danish and Norman invasion, 
shows the British flag on every known sea, side by side 
with that of the Hanse towns, of Venice, and of Genoa. Its 
third epoch, that of its present greatness, dates from the 
bloody encounters with the Dutch under the Common- 
wealth and Charles II., and attained its meridian height 
at St. Vincent’s, Aboukir, and Trafalgar. How, then, is 
it possible that any candid writer, referring to the sixteenth 
century, can term the middle class “a new power?” 

Having in the next place stated his idea (no compli- 
mentary one) of the nature and riches of the “Commercial 
Aristocracy,’ Ledru Rollin thus sums up :— 


“‘Thus the mercantile class, having become, if possible, more 
feudal, more tyrannical than the class of landlords, dazzling exter- 
nally by its fleets, by its factories, by its conquests, always new, 
yet coolly slaying in the interior, driving a herd of men to these 
two extremes—consumption or folly! This is what, by a profana- 
tion of words, they have agreed to call the power of association ! 

“ Accursed power! cause, then, the Rule Britannia to thunder 
in distant seas from the height of your victorious masts, that you 
may be answered from the mother country by the cries of misery 
and famine !”—t. i. p. 39. 


What in this gentle explosion he calls the ‘‘ accursed 
power’ of association, appears to be mentioned in a very 
different manner in the second volume. There repudiat- 
ing the idea that the excessive subdivision of land is one of 
the evils of France, he overwhelms it by the brief answer : 
—the remedy is found: it exists in association.”’ (p. 184.) 
Nor, as far as the ideas of Ledru Rollin are concerned, is 
there any real contradiction. For although he talks so vehe- 
mently against privileged classes, and the tyranny of capi- 
tal, and stands forward, notwithstanding the miserable 
failure of the provisional government of *48, as the eman- 
cipator of labour, his remedy for all social evils is nothing 
more nor less than the centralization of credit in the hands 
of government! (t. ii. p. 194.) 

t is clear that an association under such auspices would 
be compulsory, a new species of political slavery; and 
therefore no one need be surprised, however much amused, 
that he draws such different results from what he calls the 
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ower of association. That kind of association of which 
be is the advocate, has no attractions for an Englishman, 
or for any other lover of genuine liberty. M. Ledru Rol- 
lin, again, does nothing more than trace the same idea to 
its legitimate consequences, when he gravely assures us 
that England, being too feudal, must become divided, as 
France is, and then may have a distant prospect of falling 
at last into the right kind of association! In such a pro- 
cess, since France is already subdivided enough in all 
conscience, (tracts of 100 or 150 acres being large — 
it would be always a step in advance; and thus, in 
Ledru Rollin’s dream, England, having “a double evolu- 
tion to accomplish,’’ having first to break itself into single 
acres and half-acres, and then to be bound together by 
some magnetic influence of the government, would of course 
always limp behind! 

Nor is this his only reason for triumph. England’s 

insular position is an impediment to its progress, leaves it 
in isolation, the parent of “ brutal practices,’ so that 


‘Tt is impossible that the inhabitants of an isle, considered in its 
whole extent, should share, as promptly as the continental nations, 
in the general movement that bears humanity forward towards 
progress. The electric fluid which clears the limits marked out by 
policy and ambition, evaporates before it arrives at the forbidden 
shores of the ocean.” —tom. ii. p. 178. 


Then let him do homage to the genius that can subdue 
these impossibilities: the electric telegraph no longer 
“evaporates on the sliores of the ocean.”’ The isolation 
is removed: London and Edinburgh can converse with 
Paris more readily than Bordeaux or Lyons. 

England, in short, is an enigma which its enemies have 
yet to unravel. The strength with which it has abided the 
shock of revolution confounds their theories. English 
common sense knows well how easily the imagination 
bewilders the understanding. It is, therefore, very sparing 
in its belief of mere theories. It likes to test and verify 
by experience; to limit the vagaries of fancy by prudent 
observation. If it move along a dark, unknown path, it 
likes to feel its way, and leaves to others the admirable 
daring of plunging headlong they know not whither. The 
rule which the two Bacons applied to science was only this 
every-day rule of English life. It clings tenaciously to 
the sound maxim: ‘‘ The experience of the past is the 
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safest guide of the future.”’ Now this it is, above every 
earthly reason, which, in the absence of the true faith, has 
hitherto saved England from the follies of continental infi- 
delity and continental revolutions. No wonder, then, that 
it is this, above all, that arouses the bile of the ten thou- 
sand Catalines, that have sworn the downfall of modern 
society. No wonder that such a declared revolutionist as 
M. Ledru Rollin should feel unusually sore when he 
gazes upon this ark of England’s safety ; should stigma- 
tize it as a logic that “ petrifies the understanding ;”’ and, 
unable to attack it by arguments, should pour his unfail- 
ing vituperation upon this “ policy of fact,’’ this ‘‘ social 
economy of fact,’’ this ‘‘ philosophy of fact,’’ this “‘ law of 
fact,”’ this “‘ people of fact and of immoveable traditions.”’ 
(tom. i. pp. 76, &c.) 

or is England an enigma merely from the cohesive 
strength and practical tendencies of its institutions: it is 
no less so from its greater or less admixture of all the 
three elements of royalty, aristocracy, and democracy. 
While the Russian is surprised at our republican ideas and 
principles, Ledru Rollin sees nothing but aristocracy: its 
tenures of land, its laws, its commerce, its government ; 
its kings, lords, and commons; its constituencies, its 
middle classes, its judges, juries, journalists, every grade 
and individual that has any duty or privilege in the 
country’s concerns, are all thrown together, class after class, 
into his motley aristocracy, are all condemned as such, 
both individually, as far as may be, as well as collectively, 
are all cut off from that part of the nation. which M. Ledru 
Rollin is pleased to term the people, in a word, are all to 
perish in the impending ruin. We might think that one 
or two public men, whose leaning to Chartism is evident, 
might be excepted; but not a word of such exception. 
Indeed how could there be? All associations not proceed- 
ing from government, must, he has already assured us, be 
broken up, and their component parts follow in the wake 
of France. Well, but, at least, such a man as O’Connell 
might, if mentioned at all, be treated with respect. He is 
no friend of Saxon tyranny, and was the leader in the last 
battle for emancipation. No matter, is the fierce rejoinder, 
he was “ the friend of the Whigs, the courtly tribune that 
humbled Ireland so often at the feet of his gracious queen,” 
who ‘‘ knew well that his promise, sown upon every wind, 
was a, lie,’’ who, “‘ being richly supported upon the rents 
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of the poor, showed them an horizon that was always 
receding.” ‘ A day will come when Ireland, freed by its 
—— revolution, will curse his memory !!”? (Tom. 
i, p. 91. 

Aithough resolved to try every thing by his own stan- 
dard of a democracy that has never existed, M. Ledru 
Rollin might, at least, have summed up the good, as well 
as the evil, results, and so have struck a fair balance of 
accounts. This, however, would hardly suit his purpose: 
to hold forth a picture of evils, as unmitigated as possible, 
by any appearance of good, and to raise over it a yell, not 
of heart-breaking grief, but of savage triumph, is the sum 
and substance of the book. Had M. ale Rollin been 
a Samnite, and lived during the struggles of the Roman 
Plebs and Populus, he ate undoubtedly have raised the 
same prophetic Psean that he now breathes forth against 
England. Had he then beheld Rome, despite of his 
denunciations, steadily advancing in its career of conquest, 
he would have, perhaps, honoured it with a visit, and after 
the first emotions of astonishment at the tokens of its 
numerous triumphs, as well as at its population of 
warriors, its senate of kings, he would have discovered 
with exultation that a large class was impoverished and 
discontented ; that justice was sometimes tardily admin- 
istered, sometimes turned aside by money or personal influ- 
ence, and sometimes actually set at defiance; that the 
advocates of the lower classes were not unfrequently cut 
off by private or even public assassination ; that the great 
magistrates were, and always had been, almost virtually ir- 
responsible. Now, at least, would he have sounded anote of 
triumph over its impending downfall. Yet Rome still con- 
tinued to set its foot upon the necks of kings; and when at 
last, in the lapse of time, its people had lost that sense of 
natural rectitude, without which freedom is an empty 
sound, then did Rome, like modern France, fall into revo- 
lution after revolution, groaning under dictators and 
triumvirs, until it sank fainting beneath imperial despotism. 
Yet even so, though it be eaten up with the corruption of 
riches and luxury, let no self-appointed prophet of evils 
venture to open his mouth. Rome will yet be the terror 
of nations. It will yet look proudly up to the trophied 
columns that tell] of vanquished Dacia and Allemannia. 
Not till four centuries have elapsed, will it shriek for 
mercy, when Gothic torch and sabre are gleaming in its 
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streets; not till a fifth century has elapsed, will it have 
sunk paralysed for ever, ‘‘ the Niobe of nations.”’ 

Thus has it ever been: nations have stood or fallen, 
baffling alike the short-sighted calculations of men. If 
abuses are a mark of decay, no government ought to have 
lasted a generation. Where is the class, whether rich or 
poor, that has not its unhappy accompaniment of abuses 
and crimes? Nay, where is the individual that is free 
from blemish? Do we expect more perfection, taking men 
as they are, when individuals, thus imperfect in private 
life, are raised to pre-eminence, to a post, that is, of greater 
power and greater temptation? If, then, England has its 
faults, it only shares in the misery of all earthly things. 
To do justice to any country, it is not enough even to sum 
up its follies or its crimes, but to show how far such a sum 
exceeds the usual proportion of good. Until this be done, 
no conclusion can be trust-worthy. 

It matters not that he tells us with matchless confidence : 
“*T have analysed systems, I have followed all perspectives, 
all possible revolutions, I have sounded all outlets, and 
every where I have found written these fatal words: ‘‘ The 
Decline of England.’’ (Tom. i. p. 20.) This confidence, 
unless based upon some such system as we have stated 
above, must be utterly groundless. Perhaps, however, 
he may prop up his assertion by argument. Are, then, his 
arguments more trust-worthy than his facts? A glance 
will suffice to show. He points to Carthage, Venice, 
Holland, and Spain, and tells us significantly: “ they 
quickly passed.” Yet if we think it worth while to listen 
to such an argument, how does it follow, that because some 
maritime states have lost their pre-eminence, every other 
must be involved in the same permature decline? Were 
the circumstances of England the same, the comparison 
would be just. Yet how totally different are those circum- 
stances. Tyre, Carthage, and Venice, were in their origin 
but single towns. They ultimately made many a petty 
state their tributary ; but they never knew what it was to 
be surrounded by a territory hundreds of miles in extent, 
abounding in well-worked mines, and swarming with free- 
men of the same race. Even when they successively 
attained to the supremacy of the Mediterranean, their 
fleets were crowded with foreign mercenaries. Let an 
active enemy like Agathocles enter their territory, though 
with but a handful of men, and in a few days nothing is 
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left but the strongly-fortified capital. One disastrous war, 
and the results are fatal. How strikingly different to 
Rome and to Carthage, were the consequences of the first 
Punic war. Rome had a subject territory scarcely the size 
of England and Scotland ; and of this the home territory 
was less than Wales. Yet the population of the whole 
being of kindred race, and that of the home territory being 
numerous and free, it speedily recovered its strength. 
Carthage, on the other hand, had but the inhabitants of 
two or three cities, that it could call its own in blood and 
friendship: it, therefore, never recovered. The mercen- 
aries on whom it was obliged to depend, added to its 
wounds. The second Punic war broke out; but it can 
scarcely be called the war of Carthage against Rome: it 
was that of Hannibal, of a single general, and almost a 
single army. Where are now the Carthaginian fleets ? 
Why are they not bearing help to the gallant leader that 
has won Thrasymene and Cannee? Because the strength 
of Carthage had departed ; the wounds already inflicted 
were producing a languishing but certain death. Had 
Cato never uttered his Delenda est Varthago, had the third 
Punic war never taken place, Carthage would probably, 
by the mere force of circumstances, have sunk to the level 
of Syracuse, Byzantium, and Rhodes. 

What has been said of Carthage will apply, though with 
considerable modifications, to Holland. Yet Holland has 
sunk to a secondary state only through the combined 
external pressure of England and France. No power of 
so small a territory, if unsupported by maritime resources, 
could so long have defied its opponents. Spain has never 
been a purely maritime power: its decline has been owing 
to causes that may easily be enumerated. Had it not 
been for recent disasters, more especially those attendant 
upon the wars of the French Revolution, it might already 
have re-asserted something of its ancient glory. Its 
decline has probably been accidental; has hardly touched 
its vital principles. 

M. Ledru Rollin himself seems to think his comparison 
with these nations incomplete : he points now to Roman 
greatness and decline. The only difference is, that the 
barbarians, to whom England is to owe its ruin, are 
“those tribes of meu who raise to heaven their fleshless 
arms, asking for bread; it is an entire nation, whose life 
depends upon the chances of a universal market, which 
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will be closed to-morrow.” (p. 12.) Whilst we are still 
wondering at this announcement, another follows that 
almost forces us to throw aside the book in disgust. He 
appeals, in support of his assertion that England’s social 
strength is exhausted, to those “true thinkers of this 
country, whose intelligence is so lofty as not to believe the 
stupid and fatal dogma of the perpetuity of evil in this 
world.”’ (p. 12.) Where, however, has he learned so cer- 
tainly, that evil will cease its career before the great 
accounting day? Has he learned it either in the past or 
present? ‘T'oo certainly the experience of all past ages, 
and no less of the present day, proclaims that evil has 
never yet ceased upon the earth. Has he then learned it 
in the future? Assuredly man’s reason cannot penetrate 
far in that direction. Even the little it can discover, it 
learns through its knowledge of the past and present. 
Then since the understanding has no other means of infor- 
mation, M. Ledru Rollin must have learned it (there is no 
other alternative) from his imagination. For certainly he 
cannot mean that pure disbelief itself is the mark of a lofty 
intellect ; since, in this case, any wrong-headed mortal in 
the world would be one of these lofty intellects, and the 
more lofty according to the amount of his obstinacy ! 

“~ Of the same class, though more within the range of pro- 
babilities, is his picture of fleshless arms stretching forth 
for bread. This, however, he acknowledges, depends upon 
the distant contingency of the markets of;the world becom- 
ing closed (he should at least have added suddenly closed) 
toourcommerce. What he says of the starving condition of 
the labouring classes at the present time, is more likely to 
attract attention; yet is clearly overwrought. Is, however, 
the pauperism, to which he so frequently refers, a symptom 
of decay and approaching ruin? Supposing the numbers 
thrown out of work to be extremely numerous, and the 
times of crisis frequent and prolonged, there may be a 
limit beyond which discontent and suffering, on one side, 
and coldness and selfishness, on the other, might lead to a 
democratic revolution ; or a limit at which scarcity might 
involve in ruin all but the larger capitalists, and then a 
hostile blow from without might prostrate the nation. 
These, it must be acknowledged, are extreme cases. Yet 
it is within the range of probabilities. Fertile and well- 
cultivated lands have been smitten with famine, and 
countries of the first rank have sunk beneath a combina- 
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tion of adverse circumstances. Nor is a revolution more 
remote. Those that have seen with what ease the mob on 
Kennington Common was suppressed, may be inclined to 
smile at the idea. They may smile, we trust, in safety. 
Yet let them not be too secure: security is not the usual 
harbinger of victory. It is a fact which"we must still look 
in the face, that among the lower classes many, especially 
of the mechanics, are deeply discontented. ‘They were put 
down easily, it is true; but with so much previous panic, 
and with as great a display of numerical strength, as if a 
hostile and victorious army were upon our shores. Sup- 
posing, however, that all future insurrections; can be as 
easily quelled, it surely cannot be the intention to rule the 
masses by truncheon and bayonet. Then if not, by what 
means is it proposed to rule? You say by education. 
But have you not been extending education for years, and 
have you found the discontent proportionably diminished ? 
Then education, so far, has not succeeded. Nor will it 
succeed until, in place of words and mere facts, and other 
such unfruitful knowledge, you plant in the hearts of the 
poor an ‘antidote to the cheap books that are copied or 
translated in shoals from French or German infidelity; 
—until you can induce the working classes to suppress, by 
their own efforts, the blasphemous, filthy, and seditious 
accents that resound almost incessantly in so many of our 
workshops and factories ;—until, in short, you can infuse 
into your instructions the vivifying power of simple, practi- 
cal religion. The absence of such a power is our most 
alarming danger. Till this be rectified, it is hardly worth 
enquiring how far commerce or study, by creating and 
supplying new wants, either bodily or intellectual, might 
divert the attention of the masses. All the theories of 
political economists must here be useless. What have the 
mechanics’ institutions done? What has the mass of 
cheap literature done? What can such means possibly do ? 
Knowledge is power undoubtedly; but in the hands of 
men without principle, what is this power but a weapon in 
the hands of a madman? First cure the madness, and 
then, if you will, give the weapon. First, let the poor 
benighted workmen be led back by common sense, to the 
simple but satisfying principles of revealed religion ;—-of 
that religion which will teach them to subdue their pas- 
sions, which will teach them the meaning of the blessing 
that has been pronounced upon the poor, and upon those 
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that mourn here below. But at once arises the answer, 
who can teach them? who can thus persuade men so long 
abandoned, for the most part, to their own fallen natures? 
Are none to be found? Some will whisper, give them the 
bible. Has it not been given them for three centuries ? 
Is it not, moreover, true, that many amongst them have as 
little faith in it as the very heathens? As yet, all means 
have failed. The evil is still amongst us: unseen, 
unthought of, perhaps; yet not the less active and devour- 
ing. Are we to sit down in despair? God forbid: there 
is, perhaps, one remedy, there can hardly be another. 
Bring in the religious orders. Do you smile incredulously ? 
This remedy has not been tried: all others have. Whether 
you apply a remedy or not, the evil is there festering in 
the depths of society, ever, ever increasing. Here is our 
plague-spot indeed, to which our enemies point, as we 
sometimes point to the blood-stained socialism of France, 
or to American slave-markets. One good symptom, how- 
ever, there is: Englishmen of late have not altogether 
ignored its existence, have even searchingly explored the 
evil. But, meantime, the remedy seems as far from their 
— as the philosopher’s stone from that of the alchymists 
of old. 

Whilst we thus acknowledge, in some degree, the truth- 
fulness of M. Ledru Rollin’s account of the condition of 
the poor, it must be added, that this account contains 
nothing new. From the time of the enquiries, nearly 
twenty years ago, into the results of the old poor-law of 
1782, up to the last exposures in the recent letters of the 
Morning Chronicle, the state of the labouring classes has 
been repeatedly laid before the public. All that M. Ledru 
Rollin has done, has been to collect some of the worst 
cases; to declaim upon these with fiery vehemence, and to 
tell of the near approach of “ proletarian’ triumph. The 
new socialism (of course under the auspices of M. Ledru 
Rollin) is to open an era unheard of in the history of man ; 
a new golden age, when labour will have its rights, and 
evil will cease upon the earth. _Can any man of common 
sense be for a moment deluded by such fantastic pro- 
mises ? 

When, however, hard-working men can scarcely find 
bread for their children; when they see many of their own 
class and circumstances forced to take refuge in the 
Union-house, they are gradually, though almost uncon- 
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sciously, prepared for any change: their condition may 
become better, it can scarcely become worse. Talk to 
such of equality, the rights of labour, and self-govern- 
seinsevelll they be indifferent? In the days of Jack. 
Straw and Wat the Tyler, equality and the rights of man 
were as talismanic with those that were struggling in the 
chains of Feudalism, as the same words became when 
clothed in the epigrammatic diction of Rousseau, and 
thundered forth in the clubs of the Jacobins. As man’s 
nature, taken in the mass, remains unchanged, what may 
not be the effect of such words when reiterated again and 
again in the ears of men that scarcely know how to live? 

This appeal to the ignorance and passions of the lower 
orders, reminds us of a graver fault than mere political 
folly, and which pervades the entire work: it is the fre- 
quent use of expressions that grate harshly in the ears of 
a Christian, or that savour of open blasphemy. Thus in 
the closing section of the first book, he coolly disposes of 
the star that led the wise men to Bethlehem, as “ at bot- 
tom only a myth!’’ Since he so heartily wishes England 
at the bottom of the sea, we would recommend him to try 
and make her vanish at once by this same magic announce- 
ment: “ England is at bottom only a myth.” For assu- 
redly one fact can be thus as easily disposed of as any 
other. It is, however, in his last chapter, in his glance at 
French History, that he comes forth as the undisguised 
revolutionist and infidel. Is there any unbeliever in past 
‘ ages who had pretensions to some knowledge and clever- 
ness? he is hailed by M. Ledru Rollin, in his chaos of 
terms, as an emancipator of the human mind. Is there 
any expression which religion has consecrated to its own 
meaning? these he delights to pluck down to the most 
ordinary uses: gospel, martyrs,—nay, even the name 
of the Bicand Trinity are thus applied. In short, names 
and ideas, reasoning and baseless theory, the past and the 
future, all are blended and fused together as best suits his 
purpose. Thus does he march to the close with stately pace 
and loud blast of triumphant notes, and solemn prophetic 
announcement of the coming meridian of France’s glory, 
and the coming night of England’s shame! 

Similar dreams have in all ages been the food of 
disappointed and irritated minds. But to M. Ledru 
Rollin has it been reserved to propound his visions as 
realities, to extort, on the one hand, our belief in a future 
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which has no warrant in man’s experience or heaven’s 
revelation, and to,have himself, on the other, no belief, 
except in the sovereignty of the human mind, and this 
too, “against faith, against dogmas, against all autho- 
rity ;’’—to. be, in one word, a bigoted believer in his own 
opinions, and a sceptic in everything else. — 





Art. II.—Correspondence of the Emperor Charles V. and his Ambas- 
sadors at the Courts of England and France. From the Original 
Letters in the Imperial ‘Family Archives at Vienna; with a Connecting 
Narrative and Biographical Notices of the Emperor and of some of 
the most distinguished Officers of his Army and Household ; together 
with the Emperor's Itinerary from 1519—1551. Edited by W. 
Braprorp, M.A., formerly Chaplain to the British Embassy at 
Vienna. 8vo. London: Bentley, 1850. 


) iy a commentary on the historical value of such publi- 
cations as the present could be deemed necessary, it 
would be found in a casual observation let fall by one of 


the ablest and most ee statesmen of the age of 


Charles V. in an exceeding y interesting memoir preserved 
in Mr. Bradford’s volume. The writer to whom we refer— 
Navagiero, Envoy of the Venetian Republic, commences 
the account of his diplomatic mission by reminding the 
Doge to whom it is addressed, that “ nothing in this 
world can be more hidden and obscure than the heart and 
mind of man generally, unless it be the heart and mind 
of an emperor, which may be deemed all but impene- 
trable.’? Amid such principles of state-craft as these, we 
can easily understand how little of the true history of a 
period can be safely gathered from its overt proceed- 
itgs and public events; how much of what meets the. 
eye may have been meant, if not to deceive and mislead, 
at least to conceal the real intention of the agents; how 
insecure and uncertain many indications which an uniniti- 
ated observer will receive without enquiry and even with- 
out suspicion, may prove to be, when duly sifted and 
examined ; and, at the best, what a perplexing task must 
be his who, assisted solely by public events and official 
records, would discover a clue to the labyrinth of ambitious 


and selfish passions by which the actors were influenced, 
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and the maze of hidden and ulterior designs, not a trace 
of which presents itself upon the surface. 

In an age remarkable for these hidden acts of state- 
craft, the policy of the Emperor Charles V. is well known 
to have been peculiarly hidden and mysterious. Even if 
his character for sincerity were perfectly immaculate ; 
if he could claim a complete exemption from the more 
dishonourable acts of falsehood and treachery which cha- 
racterised many of his contemporaries, he yet carried to a 
perfection which few statesmen in any age have rivalled, 
that ‘“impenetrability’’ to which Navagiero alludes, 
Calm, passionless, self-possessed, proof against every 
impulse of anger or of surprise, he enjoyed, in an emi- 
nent degree, the power of withholding, even from those by 
whom he was surrounded, the hopes and fears by which 
he was actuated, the designs which he entertained, and 
the real purpose of the measures which he undertook. And, 
while he was thus shut up within himself, and protected 
by this habitual inscrutability even against the most saga- 
cious observer, he was able to penetrate, by a sort of intui- 
tion, the most hidden schemes of his antagonists, and, in 
more than one instance, was indebted to this singular 
faculty for his preservation against the meditated treachery 
of supposed adherents. 

The confidential correspondence of such a statesman 
will readily be believed not alone to possess the highest 
value, but to be, in good truth, indispensable for the inter- 
pretation of the public acts of his political life; and the 
publication of a series of letters, reports, and other docu- 
ments, illustrating this period of German history by Baron 
Hormayr,* the Keeper of the Imperial Archives at 
Vienna, had the effect rather of exciting the curiosity 
of the learned than of exhausting the interest of the subject. 
The editor of the present volume, at that time chaplain of 
the British embassy at Vienna, obtained permission to copy, 
in the imperial archives, all the letters and other documents 
which had, either entirely or in part, been published by 
Baron Hormayr. The value of the Baron’s publication 
was considerably impaired by his having contented himself 
with a German translation of the originals, which are, 
for the most part, either Latin, Spanish, or French; and 
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it is much to be regretted that Mr. Bradford has, in part 
at least, fallen into the same mistake. He would have 
added materially to the usefulness, as well as to the autho- 
rity of his volume, by giving, in an appendix, the originals 
of the documents which he has embodied in his collection, 
instead of merely printing, in foot-notes, a few occasional 
extracts of what he himself considers the most important 
passages. Not that in those portions of the original which 
are thus given, there appears any reason to suspect the 
general accuracy or truthfulness of Mr. Bradford’s transla- 
tion; but, as the documents themselves are alone to be re- 
garded as the true historical materials, it is desirable that, 
once for all, they should be made public in themselves, 
and placed beyond the possibility of any mutilation or mis- 
translation, from whatever source it might arise. 

At the same time, we must own to a feeling of disap- 
pointment in the perusal of the contents of Mr. Bradford’s 
collection. As illustrating the personal character of 
Charles, it adds very little to what has long been familiarly 
known. Of his own letters, it contains little more than a 
dozen; and they are all of a purely political cast. There 
is nothing in these letters which exhibits Charles in any 
other than his public capacity; not a single trait of the 
lover, the husband, or the friend; and, (if we except a 
few gleams of affection which appear in the correspondence 
with his brother Ferdinand,) not one of those unbosom- 
ings for which we are wont to look to private correspon- 
dence as revelations of the real character and dispositions 
of the writer. He is, in every one of them, what his bio- 
graphers represent him in real life, the statesman, the 
politician, and, above all, the emperor; and, although in 
the notices with which Mr. Bradford has interspersed the 
correspondence, there are many interesting anecdotes 
illustrative of his dispositions, pursuits, and habits of 
thought, yet such second-hand notices are necessarily far 
inferior in attractiveness, as well as in value, to those self- 
revelations which constitute the great charm of autobio- 
graphy or autobiographical correspondence. 

rom the title of the volume, too, it will be seen, that the 
correspondence, even such as it is, leaves untouched a large 
space of the public life of the emperor. It is confined to his 
transactions with the courts of France and England. There 
is not a single letter bearing upon the affairs of Italy, of 
Germany, of Spain, or of the Netherlands, except in so far 
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as these are bound up with the great struggle of Charles’s life 
—his contest with Francis I. Hence, on precisely those points 
. on which his history most needs illustration, Mr. Bradford’s 
volume is especially defective. We have nothing from it of 
his long and complicated negociations with the Roman court 
—especially with Clement VII. and Julius II].; nothing of 
the history of his government of the hereditary realms of 
Spain and the Netherlands, so important as a key to the 
revolutions which both have since undergone; nothing of the 
obstinate and vexatious contests with the Protestant states 
of the empire, which formed the bitterest elements of his 
political life; above all, nothing of his religious contests with 
his own subjects—his religious negociations with the Holy 
See—his schemes of conciliation—his baffled attempts to 
mediate between the parties, and to remove or explain 
away the grounds of doctrinal separation. And the disap- 
pointment in this particular will be the more keen, when 
it is remembered that the treasures of the archives of 
Vienna contain more unexplored materials for this precise 
branch of the subject than all the rest in Europe. Take, 
for example, the history of the great Council of Trent and 
its preliminary negociations. The records of these trans- 
actions, deposited in the Vatican, have been exhausted by 
the masterly work of Pallavicino. Fra Paolo Sarpi had 
the freest access to the archives of the Venetian Republic, 
though his use of them was most arbitrary and unscrupu- 
lous. Le Plat has left little unexplored in the libraries of 
France or the Netherlands. Ranke has, in later times, 
renewed and perfected the investigation of the most re- 
markable of these. But the most important and richest 
treasure-house of them all, after Rome itself—the imperial 
archives, which comprise the reports, despatches, memo- 
randa, and other official records, not alone of the repre- 
sentatives of the empire, but also of those of the kingdom of 
Spain, are still comparatively unexplored; and, from the 
moment we learned that Vienna had been the theatre of Mr. 
Bradford’s researches, we could not suppress an almost fe- 
verish anxiety to learn how far he had availed himself of 
the opportunity which it afforded of contributing to the 
illustration of the obscure and complicated negociations 
of the imperial representatives at the council in all its 
stages. 

e had looked, too, with almost equal interest, for some 
new light upon the history of the discussions and confer- 
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ences of Augsburg in 1530, and of those of Ratisbon in the 
two projects of the re-union of which, at a later period, 
that city was the scene. On these subjects, the Catholic 
side of the history has never been fully elaborated; and 
the materials for this purpose are to be found chiefly, if not 
exclusively, in the same repository at Vienna. But to these 
subjects, and to the many kindred ones which make so 
large a portion of the religious history of Germany for the 
first thirty years after the Reformation, there is not, in all 
Mr. Bradford’s documents, the most distant allusion. 

They are indeed confined exclusively, or nearly so, to 
the affairs of the two courts of England and France, 
which they directly regard; and, even on these affairs, 
they are far from realizing our anticipations. When it is 
remembered how closely Charles was involved, by his 
relationship to the ill-fated Queen Catherine, in the con- 
tests of Henry with the See of Rome on the question of 
her divorce, it was not unnatural to expect, from the exa- 
mination of the Viennese archives, some new revelations 
regarding this important subject. But we can hardly be 
said to have received any new light whatsoever; nor does 
the little that can be discovered even go to modify, in any 
important particular, the judgments, whether of men or of 
events, which had been formed upon the existing mate- 
rials. Indeed, from an observation in Mr. Bradford’s In- 
troduction, we are disposed to infer that his opportunities 
of investigation were by no means of a large or unrestricted 
character, and that, in fact, he was only permitted to 
make copies of those letters which Baron Hormayr had 
previously published, either entirely or in part. 

But although the collection is thus imperfect, as an 
illustration of the general history of Charles V.; and 
although, even as regards those portions of it which are 
immediately connected with the courts of England and 
France, it is by no means complete, still it must be 
admitted, that it contains many very curious and interest- 
ing materials. Of these the letters of the Emperor, (al- 
though, as we have said, but little characteristic,) are among 
the most important. The despatches of Bernard de Mezza, 
bishop of Badajoz and Perpignan, of Louis de Praet, of John 
de Marnix, and, above all, of Eustace Chapuys, (the Capu- 
eins of Shakespeare)—all, at successive intervals, envoys at 
the English court—contain some new facts, and abound 
with interesting personal incidents, and sketches of cha- 
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racter. The editor, too, has interspersed through the 
volume a miscellaneous collection of letters from other dis- 
tinguished officers of the court or camp of Charles, of the 
constable Bourbon, the duke of Alva, the marquis of 
Pescara, Lannoy, the viceroy of Naples, Adrian de Croy, 
and others of minor note. But by far the ablest and most 
interesting paper of the entire collection, is a Report 
addressed to the Doge of Venice, by the envoy of the Re- 
public, Bernardo Navagiero. ‘This distinguished man was 
a member of a noble Venetian family, and, although an 
ecclesiastic by profession, and eventually Bishop of Verona 
and Cardinal of the Roman Church, took a very active 
part in the political affairs of his time. To many of our 
readers he may be best known by the share which he had 
in the discussions of the Council of ‘Trent, during its third 
and closing period; but he was also one of the most accom- 
plished diplomatists of the day, and was employed in many 
embassies in the service of the Republic. The report in 
question was presented on his return from a diplomatic 
residence of nearly three years at the court of the Emperor, 
in the years 1544, 45, and 46, a period of the utmost interest, 
considered politically, for the state which he represented, and 
memorable also in its religious relations for the well known 
discussions regarding the opening of the council of Trent, 
and the conflicting civil and ecclesiastical interests which 
were brought into collision. From this most curious and 
important document, we shall extract, before we close, a 
few of the most remarkable passages. It is drawn up with 
the utmost clearness, brevity, and decision, and is remark- 
able for the boldness and originality, as well as strength 
and candour of its views of the men and the events of the 
time. There is scarcely one of the members of the 
Imperial court whom it does not pass in review. The 
Emperor himself, his character, his pursuits, his disposi- 
tions, his likings and antipathies, his relations to other 
courts and sovereigns, his resources, civil and military, 
his counsellors, and the views and motives by which they 
are supposed to be influenced, his probable intentions and 
designs, not only in relation to the Republic itself, but to 
all the other powers of Europe, and the states of the Empire 
especially, are all submitted to the most careful discussion, 
and described with a vigour, a terseness, and a precision, 
which, in matters of so much delicacy, and involving so 
many nice and difficult considerations, we have never seen 
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equalled in any composition of the same character. He 
transports us, as it were, into the very circle in which he 
himself moves; and it is impossible to read his report 
without feeling that a minister who could command, 
throughout the courts of his allies, a staff of such diplo- 
matists as Navagiero, might pursue his foreign policy with 
as much security, and take his measures with as much 
certainty as to their result, as though he were himself resi- 
dent in each and every one of the courts in which he is 
thus ably represented. 

The most interesting portion of the correspondence of 
the English embassadors, is that which regards the fortunes 
of Cardinal Wolsey, upon which it tends to throw a little 
new light, or at least to confirm certain notions which 
have been put forward in opposition to the earlier and more 
generally received opinions. Wolsey’s general character 
it leaves just as it stands in the traditionary view of it, 
which has been current from the days of Shakespeare 
downwards. But there are some particular points in his 
history which it goes a considerable way to clear up. One 
of these is the account of his candidature for the Papacy, 
on occasion of both the vacancies which occurred during 
the days of his ascendancy, upon the death of Leo X. Dee. 
1, 1521, and again, on the death of Adrian VI., Sep. 14, 
1523. It is well known that, in both these instances, his 
pretensions were supported by all the influence of his own 
sovereign ; and it is equally certain, that Charles V., not 
only on occasion of his visits to England in 1520 and 1522, 
and of their interview at Bruges, alluded to by him in 
one of his letters, but also after the vacancy had actually 
occurred, had given the strongest and most distinct assur- 
omens of his cordial and earnest co-operation for the same 
object. 

t has been often asserted, nevertheless, that either in 
the giving of these pledges, or at least, in the actual steps 
towards their fulfilment, Charles was utterly insincere. 
Robertson,* with a sneer at the Emperor’s ‘‘ magnificent 
promises,’’ says, that in the conclave in which Adrian was 
chosen, Wolsey’s name was scarcely mentioned; and 
attributes Adrian’s election ‘‘ to the influence of Don John 
Manuel, the Imperial ambassador ;’’t and in his account of 
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the subsequent election on the death of Adrian, although 
he speaks doubtingly, he evidently leans to the belief 
that Charles had either ‘amused the English Cardinal 
with vain hopes which he never meant to justify,’’ or that he 
“judged it impolitic to oppose a candidate, who had such 
a prospect of succeeding as De Medici.”** Other his- 
torians, while they differ materially as to the circumstances, 
agree with Robertson as to the treachery of the Em- 
peror, This Gaillard, in his life of Francis I., attri- 
butes to him a still more dishonourable duplicity, Ac- 
cording to him the Imperial agents, in all their public 
proceedings, ostentatiously abetted the claims of Wol- 
sey, but in secret, and under cover of this intrigue, 
gave all their influence to Adrian. “ By this cunning 
manceuvre,”’ he writes, “‘ they made Wolsey believe that 
the Emperor had not failed in his promises; and even the 
sharp-sighted Italians themselves were deceived. The 
election went on without any decisive movement. Wolsey 
and Medici, by turns, had the preference, yet neither could 
gain the required superiority. The Cardinals at length, 
growing tired of this ebb and flow, and Adrian’s party now 
considering itself strong enough, our Cardinal at length, as 
if by divine inspiration, submitted the name and the 
election was carried.’’ But he adds, ‘‘that ever since 
the death of Leo, the Imperial party had been agreed as 
to what the result should be, and had made all their pre- 
parations with a view to it.” 

Dr. Lingard, with his characteristic aceuracy, leaves 
the sincerity of Charles unimpeached as regards the first 
election,t and attributes Wolsey’s failure at the second, 
not to any want of zeal on the Emperor’s part, but to 
** the obstinacy of the French cardinals, who would never 
concur in the choice of a man the most dangerous oppo- 
nent of their sovereign.’’| 

The correspondence of the Imperial envoys in England, 
upon both occasions, decidedly confirms this view; and 
especially relieves the memory of Charles from the suspicion 
of treachery towards Wolsey on the occasion of the first 
vacancy. 

It is well known that the death of Leo X. was entirely 
unexpected, and took even his closest and most confiden- 
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tial friends completely by surprise. He was carried off by 
a sudden illness in the very vigour of life, at the moment 
when his prospects were brightest and most cheering, 
and almost in the very hour of the accomplishment of his 
most cherished plans for the consolidation of his power. 
The vacancy thus created came upon all parties entirely 
without notice. In the prospect of along reign for the 
actual occupant of the papal chair, few, hardly even the 
aspirants themselves, had begun really to speculate as to 
the succession; and for the foreign courts, especially the 
shortness of the conclave, and altogether the brief interval 
between the death of Leo X., and the election of his suc- 
cessor, afforded scarcely room for the expression of a wish, 
much less for the accomplishment of a systematic intrigue 
in furtherance of their respective interests, 

And, indeed, even considered in itself, still more judged 
by the correspondence now made public, the interest of 
Charles would seem to have directly coincided with that of 
Wolsey in this election. It is painful to see the highest 
office in the Church made the subject of {these interested 
speculations. Nothing can be more plain, however, from 
the communications interchanged between the Emperor and 
De Mezza, the Imperial ambassador in England, than the 
exceeding value which this far-seeing monarch attached 
to the friendship of Henry at that crisis, and the almost 
nervous anxiety with which he. sought to engage the 
friendly services of Wolsey as a means towards securing 
the continuance of his master’s good offices. On the other 
hand, nothing could be more complete than the devotion 
to the Emperor’s interests, or to the interests of Henry 
aud of the Emperor, (which were then identified), than 
that professed by Wolsey. He declared ‘‘with most 
solemn oaths and protestations,’’ that ‘‘ there was no 
labour he would refuse in order to merit his confidence,” 
and that “ the chief benefit and emolument he could look 
to in such an advancement was the exaltation of their 
majesties.* In truth, if Charles desired a devoted instru- 
ment, (and it is painful to see that in this and the subse- 
quent election to the papacy this was his primary consider- 
ation), it would not be possible to find one more devoted 
than Woisey is represented in this correspondence ; and 
his election to the papacy would possess for Charles 





* De Mezza’s Letter, Dec. 19, 1521, p. 18. 
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this advantage over that even of an equally attached ser- 
vant from among his own subjects, that it would form a 
lasting bond of that English alliance to which he looked 
as his main support, not alone in his contest with Francis, 
but in the maintenance of his domestic influence and 
authority in the internal government of the Empire itself. 

We shall not be justified, therefore, without the most 
conclusive evidence to the contrary, in lightly impeaching 
the sincerity of the desire which Charles professed for the 
cardinal’s elevation. Now the correspondence before us 
not only contains no evidence of the alleged insincerity, 
but rather establishes the opposite conclusion. 

Leo X. died December 1, 1521. On the 14th of that 
month. Charles, who was then at Ghent, addressed to his 
ambassador in London the following letter, anticipating, 
as will be seen, all application on the part of Wolsey, or of 
the king Henry on his behalf, and in truth written before 
the intelligence of the Pope’s death had reached England. 


“Reverend father in God, dear and loyal! 


“On our arrival in this our city of Ghent in the evening, after 
our return from hunting, we received your letters of the 12 of this 
month, containing matter of much satisfaction, to which we are not 
able to make an immediate reply ; but we hasten, this post, ex- 
pressly to transmit to you letters to our good uncle the King, and 
to Monseigneur the legate. I send also your credentials, and desire 

ou to announce on our part to the aforesaid, the decease of our 
holy father the Pope, as was yesterday made known to you by our 
Grand Chancellor. In doing of which, I entirely rely on your skill 
and address, being particularly desirous that they should under- 
stand, that we lost no time in acquainting them with this event ; and 
that what our said Chancellor did in this behalf, was done only iu 
consequence of our absence. 

‘‘ We wish you further to inform Monseigneur the Legate on our 
part, that we have never failed to have his advancement and eleva- 
tion in view ; and that we most willingly hold to the promise made 
to him at Bruges, respecting the papal dignity ; requiring only to 
know his own wishes, and the measures he would advise, in order to 
use in this affair, and in every other which concerns his interest, 
all the power and influence without any reserve, which we can 
command, 

“ And although we are of opinion that this election is not likely 
speedily to be brought to issue, and that the Cardinal of York stands 
well already ; we are nevertheless desirous of approaching nearer 
to Italy than we now are, to give the most effectual proof of our 
cordial affection ; and in our earnest desire to do for him more than 
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for any other person, we may thus apply ourselves the more readily 
to the accomplishment of his wishes.” —pp, 21—23. 


Before the above letter had reached its destination, 
Charles’s ambassador had entered into an understanding 
to the same effect with Henry and the Cardinal. On the 
19th he addressed a dispatch to the Emperor. 


‘*Most sacred, Imperial and Catholic Majesty ! 


“Qn the 16th of this month after dinner at Richmond, where the 
King and the Cardinal were, the latter informed me, that he had 
received letters from the French King, which he shewed me, and 
the contents of which I will presently communicate to your Majesty : 
and further, that he had heard from the ambassador of the said 
King, that the death of the Pope was fully confirmed, and that the 
Cardinal of Medicis was at Rome, that your Majesty’s and the papal 
armies were disbanded, and that the affairs of the French in Italy 
were returning into their former train. These things the Ambassa- 
dor writes from the mouth of the King himself. At this news the 
king of England is disturbed and alarmed. Two things according 
to his judgment ought immediately to be attended to, and provided ; 
first, that the kingdom of Naples should hence receive no injury, a 
matter to be strictly looked to by your Majesty’s generals; and 
secondly, that espevial care be taken in the ensuing election to the 
Popedom, in order to the bringing forward a person devoted to the 
interests of both your Majesties, and in whom both may repose 
mutual and absolute confidence. And for these purposes, it seemed 
most expedient to the King and Cardinal that your Majesty’s army 
in Italy should be kept up in its complete efficiency, as well for the 
peace of the aforementioned kingdom, as for maintaining security 
in the forthcoming election. With regard to the person to be 
elected to this dignity, the said King of England expresses his most 
decided and very earnest desire, that it should be the most rever- 
end the Cardinal of York; and is anxious beyond what I can 
express, that your Majesty should concur in this ; and in order that 
nothing may be omitted which on his part might lead to its success, he 
has determined to send an envoy to Rome, with letters persuasive and 
commendatory to the Cardinals, in favour of the said Cardinal of 
York, written after the form and purport of which I am about to 
speak, But since the King of England, as he most strenuously 
affirms, has no intention to do or to attempt anything but in perfect 
concert and understanding with your Majesty, and since there is 
but one mind, and one interest between you ; he proposes sending 
the said envoy, not direct to Rome, but to your Majesty, in order 
that his instructions being submitted to your Majesty in person, 
(he being heard in explanation of them) may be approved or altered 
according to your Majesty’s pleasure, which he will have strict 
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orders to comply with, in every particular. Besides in a negocia- 
tion so delicate, where inconvenience might arise, unless conducted 
with the utmost caution, and particularly when the chances in 
favor of the said Cardinal of York may turn out less probable than 
is hoped ; it is thought expedient to provide against such a contin- 
gency, by taking good care that the Cardinal of Medicis, his most 
powerful opponent, should not be offended. In order therefore to 
secure his friendship, measures are to be so arranged, as to shew 
that your Majesties in all your proceedings are doing nothing to his 
prejudice, but even all for his advantage ; unless it should appear 
that his chance was small, and then that every possible effort should 
be made openly for the most reverend the Cardinal of York. 

“Tt is with this design that the King of England writes two let- 
ters to the Cardinals, one in favor of the Cardiaal of York, and the 
other in favor of the Cardinal of Medicis, and suggests, that your 
Majesty, if it so please you, should do the like, and that his Envoy 
associated with your Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome (the Sieur 
John Manuel) should make use of the said letters according to 
circumstances, and say and do whatever else your Majesty may 
judge more convenient. 

“‘ Moreover, since the Envoy to be charged with this commission 
may not be able to accomplish the object here referred to, either 
because your Majesty might direct otherwise, or other impediments 
might occur; his most serene Majesty of England has selected a 
person duly qualified to serve and negociate many other of your 
common interests in those parts, for which his presence may be 
requisite. The person nnmed is Richard Page, first secretary of the 
King, and an approved servant of your Majesty, whom the King 
sends in full assurance of his seal and fidelity, ‘as if he had sent 
his very heart,’ to use his own expression, shewing indeed in this 
how much he is interested in the result of the election. 

“But to return to the Cardinal and to what he feels, or what he 
says regarding the election of the future Pope. He has declared in 
my presence with the most solemn oaths and protestations to the 
King his master, that nothing could induce him to seek or accept of 
this dignity, unless your Majesty and his King deemed it conducive 
to the security and glory of both your Majesties ; and should this 
indeed be your mutual opinion, there was no labour he would refuse, 
in order to merit your confidence, assuring you that the chief bene- 
fit and emolument he could look to in such an advancement, was 
the exaltation of your Majesties. All this was fully responded to 
by the King, who gave his royal word, that such was his conviction ; 
and further, that both himself and your Majesty might so direct and 
dispose of his (the Cardinal’s) power and authority, as if the Holy 
See were in their own possessions, and thus give ease to the world. 
It was on these grounds, added the King, that he implored your 
Majesty to lend a helping hand. Should this however fail, it was 
strongly urged, that such care and diligence should be exercised in 
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the election, as to secure a person devoted to both your interests ; 
and to employ such caution and dexterity, that he who gained it, 
should at least suppose his success obtained only through the con- 
current interest aud support of both your Majesties.”—pp. 14-19. 


The circumstance of the double commission and the 
double array of letters provided for the different contin- 
gencies which might arise, has been urged as one of the 
evidences of the duplicity practised by Charles towards 
Wolsey, and of the hollowness and insincerity of his pro- 
fessions. But De Mezza’s letter removes all such ground 
of suspicion, by disclosing that the scheme of the double 
commission, one in favour of Wolsey, and the other in 
favour of De Medici, should Wolsey’s chance appear deci- 
dedly inferior to that of his rival, did not originate with 
Charles, nor in any suggestion of his, but was actually 
devised, before any communication had been had with 
Charles, by Henry himself, (of whose sincerity no doubt 
has ever been entertained), and with the full cognizance 
and concurrence of Wolsey, of whose interest it has com- 
monly been represented as a betrayal. 


“Monseigneur Legate, my good father and especial friend! I 
have received by the Secretary Pace, the letters which the King 
my uncle, and you have written with your own hands; and it gives 
me great pleasure to find that they were in perfect accordance with 
what I had already written on the subject ; and the more so, be- 
cause a way is opened to me, to prove how cordially I desire your 
increased greatness and advancement, which you will the more dis- 
tinctly perceive from the letter I have written with my own hand, 
to the King my uncle, and still more so from my Ambassador who 
will confer with you on every necessary detail. I will not therefore 
write more at length, assured as you must be, that no effort on my 
part will be wanting for the desired result, and that my favor in this 
affair will be confined to you alone, as the Creator knows my affec- 
tion is; and may he grant you, Monseigneur Legate, all your 
desires, with a happy and long life.”—p. 30. 


_As an evidence of the inordinate and unscrupulous am- 
bition of this extraordinary man, it was alleged that he 
even went so far as to urge upon the Emperor the expe- 
diency of advancing the Imperial army upon Rome, and 
compelling the Cardinals by force, if necessary, to consent 
to his election. This charge appeared even to Burnet 
exaggerated and incredible ; but Lingard, with his cha- 
racteristic candour, admits its truth. It is painful to con- 
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fess that the admission is fully borne out by the evidence of 
De Mezza, through whom the suggestion was made, and by 
that of Charles himself, who professed his readiness to act 
upon it. The Cardinal, according to De Mezza, suggested 
that “ nothing would more contribute towards determining 
the election in his favour than the march of the Imperial 
troops towards Rome ;” and that ‘‘in case neither presents 
nor good words have their effect upon the college of Car- 
dinals, they should be compelled, by main force, to the 
choice which his majesty approves;” that at all events 
**in no case should they be permitted to elect a dependant 
on the French, the result of which would be the destruc- 
tion of Naples and Sicily, involving that of all Christen- 
dom.” * The reply of Charles assures both De Mezza 
and the Cardinal of his “most earnest co-operation ;”’ and 
declares that ‘‘ there is nothing which he would leave 
undone that might contribute to this good effect ;”’ pro- 
fessing his readiness to offer assistance, “not only in 
letters and words of himself and his friends, but also, 
should need be, by force of hand, in employing all the 
army he has in Italy, and that not a small one;’’ adding 
very significantly, that “ besides the forces which he has 
in Lombardy, there remain, in the kingdom of Naples, the 
five hundred men-at-arms and the five hundred light 
cavalry of the rear-guard, which might be brought forward 
at any sudden emergency.”’ { 

How far the joint interposition of the Emperor and 
Henry might have succeeded in influencing the election it 
is impossible to say. That in the interval before'the arrival 
of special instructions, the Imperial ambassador, Don John 
Manuel, was interesting himself for De Medici appears to 
be well established; the knowledge of it created grave sus- 
picions and much indignation on the part of Wolsey. But 
that it would have been withdrawn on the arrival of the new 
envoy, Pace, with the joint instructions of the two sove- 
reigns, there seems equally little reason to doubt. Pace, 
however, did not reach Rome till after the election of 
Adrian; and although his tardy arrival has been attri- 
buted to the same hollowness and insincerity of the Em- 
peror’s professions, it must be remembered that Pace was 
not the envoy of the Emperor alone, but also (and even 





* De Mezza’s Despatch, Dec. 24, p. 26. 
t Letter, Dec. 27, pp. 29—30. 
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principally) of the English king; that he was thoroughly 
devoted to the interests of Wolsey; that he had an espe- 
cial personal interest of his own in his election; and finally, 
that the envoys of the French court, as well as Pace, were 
anticipated by the event, the news of Adrian’s election 
having reached them upon the road,* 

On the whole, however, though Charles was certainly 
serious in his professions of zeal for Wolsey, the choice of 
Adrian was perfectly acceptable to him. The letter of 
this upright and virtuous, though ill-appreciated pontiff, 
addressed to Charles upon his election, is one of the most 
interesting documents in Mr. Bradford’s volume. It is 
scarcely necessary to remind the reader, in explanation of 
some of the allusions which it contains, that he had been 
the Emperor’s preceptor, and was, at the moment of his 
election, his prime minister and deputy in the government 
of Spain. 


‘‘'Pres cher et tres ame Filz! 


“Health and apostolical benediction. I have been rejoiced on 
receiving the letter which your Majesty has written to me with your 


own hand, in finding that it has not escaped your memory what 
you have heard from me, and learned in our hours of study, that 
the French are ever rich and abundant in promises, as well as in 
all fair and soft speeches ; whilst their acts of friendship are always 
measured by the standard of their interest. 

‘‘This you will now prove by your own experience ; henceforward 
therefore, we must deal with more wisdom and foresight ; for as to 
the past, counsel is unavailing, though I might speak of the caution 
which I never failed to urge on your father King Philip, and for- 
merly on the Emperor Maximilian your grandfather, both of glorious 
memory, as well as latterly upon your Majesty. 

“ Concerning the favor borne towards me by the French, and that 
which I bear towards them, you will hear from a common friend, 
whose uame I need not mention. 

“Tam fully convinced of the satisfaction which you will derive 
from my election to the popedom ; and I never entertained a doubt 
that had it depended alone on your good will and affection towards 
me, your suffrage would have been in my favor ; but I was equally 
aware that it was neither suitable to your own interests nor to the 
good to the Christian commonwealth, that you should have used 
any solicitation in my behalf, knowing that such interference would 
have been fatal to your good understanding with one, who at this 
moment is of all others most necessary to your welfare in Italy. 





*p. 35. 
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“Although my election may in one respect be attended with 
inconvenience, in taking me away from the management of your 
affairs in Spain, yet this will be so much overbalanced by other 
considerations, as nowise to diminish the joy which it will occasion 
you. And inthis my election, the feeling which influenced the 
sacred college of Cardinals, as you will readily believe, and as has 
been intimated by them to Don John Manuel, was, that it would 
be a choice agreeable to your Majesty: for no one, it appeared, 
would have obtained their votes who could be considered objection- 
able either to you, or to the King of France. 

‘IT cannot therefore suppress my satisfaction in having attained 
to this elevation without the exercise of your influence, inconsistent 
as that would have been with the purity and sincerity which divine 
and human rights require in such proceedings ; and in saying this, 
you will be assured that I feel as much, if not more truly devoted 
to your Majesty, than if I had owed to your means and prayers my 
present advancement. 

“Your Majesty will nowise doubt of the constancy and continu- 
ance of my afiection ; and as hitherto in all matters of negociation 
and treaty, I have ever considered your interests before any per- 
sonal objects of my own, I shall not cease so to view them; and 
therefore beg you never to entertain an idea of my being led to 
reverse this order, and to think of any self aggrandisement, to the 
detriment and undervaluing of what may concern your Majesty, 

“Sire! The cause of all our misfortunes and our adversity in 
general is, as St. Chrysostom observes, that we pervert the divine 
rules, by setting our affections on what we think convenient for us, 
rather than on that promise, which adds all temporal good to those 
who first seek the things eternal. For this maledicti sumus. Sire! 
I pray God to grant you a happy and long life. Written at Sara- 
gossa the third of May ad tempus sacre Romane ecclesiz. 

“ Entirely yours.”—pp. 41-45. 


The unexpected vacancy created, in less than twelve 
months after this event, by the death of Adrian, afforded 
another opportunity for the exercise of the Emperor’s influ- 
ence in Wolsey’s favour. On this occasion also he des- 
patched to Rome a special envoy. Nor does there appear 
any substantial reason to believe that in this instance the 
failure of the Cardinal was attributable to any want of zeal 
upon his part. It was only on the 4th of November, while 
he was at Pampeluna, that the certain intelligence of 
Adrian’s death was communicated to him; nor was it till 
the 23rd of the same month that he received the despatches 
of his English ambassador. ‘The election, after a stormy 
conclave, actually took place before the nineteenth of that 
month; nor is it likely, from the temper of the Roman 
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people, and the violent opposition which they offered to the 
election of a second “ultramontane,” that even had his 
embassadors arrived in time, they would, with all his influ- 
ence, have secured the choice of Wolsey. 


“Tt appears more than probable from the foregoing correspon- 
dence that the Emperor used all the influence he possessed, in this 
as well as in the preceding election in Wolsey’s favor. The Car- 
dinal’s subsequent coolness towards the Emperor’s interests during 
the foliowing years, has been attributed to this further proof, as is 
assumed, of Charles’s duplicity. Such an accusation however can- 
not be substantiated by the result of this election ; but one point 
may be clearly inferred which would have the same effect on 
Wolsey’s feelings, and that is, the incapacity of the Emperor to rule 
the event of these proceedings, To judge from the temper of the 
Conclave, partly influenced by the clamour of the Roman people, 
no foreigner on this occasion, however recommended and supported, 
could have hoped for success. There is a letter from Wolsey given 
in Burnet’s history of the Reformation, which expresses the senti- 
ment he wishes to convey to King Henry and to the world, of his 
joyousness and satisfaction on learning the issue of the contest. 
Whether he was sincere, is a different question. Experience must 
now however have taught him an important lesson, that he had 
overrated either the Emperor’s inclination, or his ability. He 
therefore found himself at liberty to pursue a more unfettered course 
in his foreign administration, far from unwilling perhaps to gratify 
a feeling of pique or resentment against the Emperor, no unnatural 
consequence of his own disappointed and selfish policy.” —pp. 92, 93. 


No new light is thrown by this correspondence on the 
career of the Constable Bourbon, although several of his 
letters are given by Mr. Bradford, and others bear directly 
upon his history. But not a single one of the points which 
have hitherto been involved in mystery, can be said to be 
in any way affected by the few additional facts which these 
letters disclose. We are still left in uncertainty as to the 
quarter from which the proposals for Bourbon's defec- 
tion first originated; as to the sincerity of his offers to 
Francis before he took the final step of joining the Impe- 
rial army; and as to some of the motives to which his 
unjust treatment at the court of Francis has been popu- 
larly ascribed. Indeed, we may say the same as to the 
whole of the French correspondence,—although it com- 
prises some new documents, and among the rest the 
letters addressed to Charles by the Queen mother of 
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France, on occasion of her son’s captivity, and those of his 
sister Margaret, Duchess of Alengon, better known by her 
after-title, Queen of Navarre, as well as those which were 
exchanged with the former princess, on occasion of the 
liberation of Francis, and his marriage with Eleonora, the 
sister of the Emperor. The letter to the Queen mother of 
France on the occasion of this marriage, is the most inter- 
esting among them. 


‘*Madame, my good Mother, 


“Since I have given back a good brother to the King your son, 
and am offering you the Queen my sister for a daughter, it appears 
to me that in order not to present you one son only, I should resume 
the name which I used formerly to give you, and should again 
address you as my good mother ; and seeing that I do so consider 
you, I pray you to act as such towards the said Queen my sister, as 
well as towards myself. I came to this town of Madrid to see the 
King your son, my good brother, and I was sorry not to have been 
able to do so sooner, but I am greatly rejoiced at finding both his 
health and his affections in so different a state from what they were 
when I last saw him. The love and friendship which he professes 
to bear towards me have given me no small satisfaction, and I 
nowise doubt the sincerity of these good feelings, which I hope you 
will assist in confirming, as you have promised me by your letters 
that you would do. On my part I assure you that the love and 
friendship I bear towards him are most sincere, and that I am fully 
prepared to accomplish every thing I have promised. 

“You request in your said letter, that the King your son my 
good brother, should take the Queen his wife my sister with him. 
He has himself made the same request, and is still more earnest to 
see her, which he is to do next Saturday, soon after which inter- 
view, he is to set out on his journey, in order to arrive on the day 
which has been fixed upon. To please him and you, I have also 
arranged that the Queen my said sister should follow him ata 
distance of four or five days, and as soon as the King your son, my 
good brother, has ratified and sworn to the treaties, and that all 
things are concluded between him and me, che shall be given up at 
Bayonne according to your desire. This shall be done by my 
Viceroy of Naples after he has liberated the King your son my 
brother, and has received the hostages that are to be given. 

“And now, Madam, that he may no longer distress you by his 
bad writing, he who looks upon you as his good mother will con- 
clude by recommending himself with all his heart to your kindness, 
and will sign himself, 


Your good Son Cuaruzs.”’—pp. 216-218, 
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Of this princess, who, after the death of her husband, 
retired to the court of her sister, the Dowager of Hun- 
gary, Mr. Bradford has introduced the following curious 
description from the pen of Roger Ascham, published 

he original by Mr. Tytler in his “Original Letters.”’ 


from t 


“Oct. 5th.—We tarried,” says he, “at Brussels all Sunday: I 
went to the Mass, more to see than for devotion, will some of you 
think, The Regent was with the Emperor at August (Augsbourg); 
but the French Queen, the Emperor’s sister, was there ; she came 
to Mass clad very solemnly all in white cambric, a robe gathered 
in plaits wrought very fair as need be with needle white work, as 
white as a dove. A train of ladies followed her, as black and evil 
as she was white. Her mass was sung in pricksong by Frenchmen 
very cunningly, and a gentleman played at the organs excellently. 
A French Whipit Sir John bestirred himself so at the altar as I 
wished Patrick by to have learned some of his knacks. 

“The Queen sat in a closet above; her ladies kneeled all abroad 
in the chapel among us. The Regent of Flanders had left at 
Bruxelles a sort of fair lusty young ladies: they came not out, but 
were kept in a mew for fear of gosshawks of Spain and France ; 
yet they came to (view) and stood above in windows, as well con- 
tent to shew themselves as we to see them. 

“They had on French gowns of black velvet guarded down right 
from the collar with broad guards, one with another, some of cloth 
of gold, some of cloth of silver, great chains arr (arranged) with 
precious jewels. On their heads they had glistering cauls of gold- 
smith work, and black velvet caps above, (with) frills of great aglets 
of gold, with white feathers round about the compass of their caps. 
They seemed boys rather than ladies, excellent to have played in 
tragedies. There was not one well-favoured among them, save one 
young lady, fair and well-favoured. The Queen went from Mass to 
dinner ; I followed her, and because we were gentlemen of England, 
I and another was admitted to come into her chamber where she 
sat at dinner. She is served with nu women, as great states are 
there in England ; but altogether with men, having their caps on 
their heads whilst they come into the chamber where she sits, and 
there a takes off all their caps. I stood very near the table and 
saw all. 

“Men, as I said, served; only two women stood by the fireside 
not far from the table, for the Chambre was little, and talked very 
loud and lewdly with whom they would, as methought. 

“‘This Queen’s service compared with my Lady Elizabeth’s my 
mistress, is not so princelike nor honorably handled. Her first 
course was apples, pears, plums, grapes and nuts ; and with this 
meat she began. Then she had bacon and chickens almost covered 
with sale onions, that all the chamber smelled of it. She had a 

. 
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roast capoult, and a pasty of wild boar; and I thus marking all 
the behaviour, was content to lose the second course, lest I should 
have lost mine own dinner at home.”—pp. 234-236. 


These extracts, however, as well as the letters from 
which they are taken, as the reader has already observed, 
can hardly be said to be in the strict sense illustrative of 
the history of Charles V.; and we must add, that the 
same is true of the great bulk of the contents of Mr. Brad- 
ford’s book. Fully one half of the entire volume is made 
up of historical and biographical sketches of the person- 
ages who are incidentally introduced, and many of the 
miscellaneous letters, not only do not possess the interest 
of containing new facts, but are in themselves singularly 
unattractive. 

As an original contribution to the materials for the 
personal history of Charles, as well as the history of his 
relations to the states of the empire and the great kingdoms 
of Europe, there is nothing in the entire collection which 
can be compared with the Report of Navagiero already 
alluded to. We shall offer no apology for extracting 
copiously from this able composition, which, in a few brief 
but pregnant sentences, throws more light upon the real 
condition of affairs in the court, the household, the military 
service, and the government of the emperor, than the most 
lengthened description from a less graphic pen. In the 
brief introduction prefixed to this document, the writer 
professes, that in the vastness of his materials which such 
a subject as the court of so great an Emperor, and in times 
so eventful, must present, his object must rather be to 
consider what can be omitted, than to seek out what shall 
be introduced. And the performance fully justifies the 
promise; for it has seldom been our fortune to meet so 
graphic, so nervous, so pithy, and so finished a composi- 
tion. 

The Report was presented in July, 1546, The first place 
is of course due to his 


DESCRIPTION OF THE EMPEROR. 


“The Emperor is now forty-six years of age. He is a Prince who 
amidst all his greatness and victories has retained a most humble 
and modest demeanour. 

“He appears to be very studious of religion, and wishes by his 
example to excite the fervour of Divine worship in his Court; so 


1 
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that in order to acquire his favour there is no surer method than 
propriety of conduct, and the profession of sincere Christianity. 

‘‘His Court is more quiet and modest than I can describe ; with- 
out any appearance of vice, and perfectly well ordered. In his 
audiences, especially towards persons in official situations, he is 
extremely patient, and answers everything in detail ; but seldom or 
never comes to an immediate resolution on any subject. He always 
refers the matter, whether it be small or great, to Monsr. de Gran- 
velle ; and after consulting with him he resolves on the course he 
has to take, but always slowly, for such is his nature. 

“Some people find fault with this, and call him irresolute and 
tardy: whilst others praise him for caution and discretion. 

‘‘ With regard to private audiences, he used to be more.diligent 
than he now is; but even now he generally has two or three every 
day after dinner, These private audiences are sometimes left to his 
Ministers ; and they being few, and the affairs many, no one can 
come to Court for any matter, whether of importance or otherwise, 
without being detained much longer than is agreeable to them. 

‘The emperor dines in public almost always at the same hour— 
namely, twelve o’clock at noon. On first rising in the morning, 
which he does very late, he attends a private mass, said to be for 
the soul of the late Empress. Then, after having got over a few 
audiences, he proceeds to a public mass in the chapel, and imme- 
diately afterwards to dinner. So that it has become a proverb at 
Court; ‘ Dalla messa alla mensa,’ (from the mass to the mess.) 

‘«The Emperor eats a great deal; perhaps more than is good for 
his health, considering his constitution and habits of exercise. And 
he eats a kind of food which produces gross and viscous humours, 
whence arise the two indispositions which torment him ; namely, the 
gout and the asthma. 

‘Te tries to mitigate these disorders by partial fasts in the even- 
ing, but the physicians say it would be better if he were to divide 
the nourishment of the day into two regular*meals. 

‘*When his Majesty is well, he thinks he never can be ill, and 
takes very little notice of the advice of his physician; but the mo- 
ment he is ill again, he will do anything towards his recovery. 

‘“‘ He is liberal in some things, such as recompensing those who 
have served him in the field, and those for whom he has any parti- 
cular regard ; but even in this he proceeds slowly. In his dress, his 
table, furniture and equipages, and the chase, he affects rather the 
state of a moderate Prince, than of a great Emperor. Although not 
by nature inclined to do so, his Majesty is constrained to dispense 
gifts on a very large scale; for all the income of the (hree orders in 
Spain, which are extremely rich, must of necessity be distributed 
by the Emperor, as also the many benefices and bishoprics of Spain 
and his other dominions. It is plain that he proceeds very cau- 
tiously in these matters, and gives away with much discrimination ; 
having respect only to the, good character and virtuous conduct of 
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those to whom they are given ; and on the subject of these Bishop- 
rics, His Majesty generally acts by the advice and opinion of his 
Confessor, a Spanish monk of the order of St. Dominick. 

‘‘The emperor professes to keep his word, to love peace, and to 
have no desire for war, unless provoked to it. He is consistent in 
keeping up the dignity of those whom he has once made great ; and 
whenever they get into difficulties he trusts rather to his own judg- 
ment in their case, than to what is said of them by others. He is 
a Prince who will listen to all, and is willing to place the utmost 
confidence in his friends, but chooses to have always the casting 
voice himself ; and when once persuaded in his own mind, it is rare 
indeed that any argument will change his opinion. His recreations 
consist chiefly in following the chase: sometimes accompanied by 
a few attendants, and sometimes quite alone, with an arquebuss in 
his hand. He is much pleased with a dwarf given to him by His 
Highness the King of Poland, which dwarf is very well made and 
quick witted. The Emperor sometimes plays with him, and he 
seems to afford him infinite amusement. There is also a jester 
lately come from Spain who makes His Majesty laugh, and causes 
a deal of merriment at Court. His name is Perico, and in order to 
please the Emperor, whenever Philip his son is named, he calls him 
S* di Todo. 

“And now, though I might enlarge much more upon the nature, 
habits and virtues of the Emperor, I will only remark as a brief 
summary, that from all I have seen in my time and from what others 
who frequent his Court are obliged to confess, there does not exist 
in these days a more virtuous Prince or one who sets a better exam- 
ple to all men, than His Majesty Charles V.”—pp. 436-440. 


This personal description would be incomplete, unless 
we add to it his sketch of 


THE EMPEROR IN TIME OF WAR. 


“‘To conclude this subject of the Captains-General, it is the 
received opinion that the Emperor has no better General in the 
army, than himself. He is full of spirit in undertaking difficult 
enterprises, and very brave and intrepid in carrying them on. He 
has given proof of these qualities in all his warlike expeditions: as 
well as of great presence of mind in foreseeing and taking advantage 
of every probable occurrence. 

“He attempted Tunis where he had to combat not only with men, 
but with the fury of the elements and the sterile nature of the soil 
—and I am told he was always the first to brave every danger. It 
is said that at Algiers the remains of the army were preserved only 
by his courage and constancy of soul. The three attempts upon the 
kingdom of France were his doing, and though they did not meet 
with much success, they proved the intrepidity of his spirit. In the 
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last campaign, in which I myself was present, your Excellencies 
will hear, how the advancing to meet the enemy was his particular 
wish. Such gallant bearing on the Emperor’s part, causes him to 
be much loved and esteemed by the soldiers ; and the more so as 
he is very exact in fulfilling his promises. 

“This prince cannot dissemle the pleasure he experiences in 
time of war ; and whereas in towns and in common life he is heavy, 
grave, and severe, so in the camp he is all alive, active, and mirth- 
ful. He is present in every place, sees everything, and forgetting 
that he is a great Emperor, he does the work of a subaltern or 
inferior Captain,”—pp. 449-450. 


To this interesting account of the Emperor’s military 
talents, Navagiero subjoins his own reflections on the rela- 
tive advantages and disadvantages which attend the active 
cy taken by him in the conduct of the military affairs of 

is Empire. On the one hand, he seems to think that it 
is attended with great inconvenience, as embarrassing the 
movements of the army by the necessity which it creates of 
guarding against the Emperor’s person being exposed to 
danger ‘‘in any useless skirmish or hazardous under- 
taking ;” and this he represents as the feeling of many of 
his subjects, especially the Spaniards, “‘ who are of opinion, 
that the Emperor would do much better to stay at home.” 
On the other hand, he recognizes in the activity and zeal 
. with which he is served, manifest evidences of the utility 
of the Empefr’s personal presence ; but he leaves to the 
Doge and his council to judge upon which side the advan- 
“~ really lies. 
is sketches of the generals, and other officers in the 
service, are exceedingly brief ; but they are full of point and 
decision. It would occupy us too long to take them all in 
detail. Navagiero divides them according to nations,— 
Flemings, Germans, and Spaniards. Of the first he says, 
that ‘if they really knew as much of war as they think they 
do, they would be the great generals they wish to pass for ; 
but that in truth, living as they do in Flanders, in a con- 
tinual course of eating and drinking, they are fit for little 
else.” The Germans he represents as high spirited, but 
so proud and ungoverned, as to submit to no control; and 
as “brave, but imprudent and unexperienced.”’ Of the 
Spaniards he speaks more favourably, though his descrip- 
tion preserves the characteristic national trait. Don 
Alvaro di Sandos is considered, he says, “a brave and 
spirited leader, with perhaps too good an{opinion of 
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himself; for he boasts, that if he alone had been at the 
head of 40,000 Spaniards, he should have come off victo- 
rious.’ But of all these nations, in general he declares, 
that “ few of the officers join the service with a view of 
acquiring glory or serving the pynce.”” The old condottiere 
principle was still strong in the military profession; and 
from his long observation of what was certainly one of the 
best disciplined armies in Europe, Navagiero declares, 
that “that each seemed full of his own private interests, 
and came to the war only for the sake of enriching himself 
with the spoils of the enemy, or the money of his master.”’ 

Such is his general report upon the character and disposi- 
tions of the officers in the service of the Emperor. His 
sketch of the three chiefs in command, the Generals Don 
Ferrante Gonzaga, and the Duke of Alva, afterwards of 
such terrible reputation, and the celebrated Admiral 
Andrea Doria, is worth transcribing: 


“Don Ferrante is a very indefatigable man, trustworthy and 
faithful. He sleeps little, is most patient in reverses and personally 
brave ; but owing to his extreme reluctance in spending both his 
master’s money and his own, he is constantly at fault respecting 
the enemy’s movements, and has not acquired for himself either as 
many friends, or as much credit as he deserves. The soldiers 
dislike him, and the inferior officers entertain for him more fear 
than affection. * 

“Nevertheless he is in high favour with the emperor, as was 
shewn by his being given the place held by the Marquis del Vasto 
in Italy, as soon as it was vacant. M. de Granvelle is much his 
friend and patron; nor does he fail to do the great man homage ; 
for during the late war he was in the habit of paying him constant 
visits, and giving him entertainments ; in return for which, the last 
time he was at Court Don Ferrante’s opinion was requested on every 
subject of importance, not only concerning the affairs of war, but 
also those of peace. The said Don Ferrante has always shewn the 
greatest friendliness towards me, out of respect to Your Serene 
Highness. 

“The Duke of Alva has not been much employed in war, but the 
Spaniards say he is a man of parts and honour, and esteem him 
very highly ; as indeed they are accustomed to do all their own 
countrymen.” ‘They say that he comported himself in a marvellous 
manner at the defence of Perpignan; and that whenever his mili- 
tary services are required again, he will shine forth with a still 
brighter lustre. This Duke is much beloved by the Emperor, and 
it is -_ that in case of war he will be appointed to the chief com- 
mand. 
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‘I can relate but little that is new concerning Prince Doria, 
since he is no longer young, and his services are so well known to 
your illustrious Council—bnt I will mention, that there exists no 
one, of whatever nation, for whom the Emperor has a greater regard. 

“His Majesty is well aware that he is indebted to him for Genoa— 
and for the power of passing so often from Spain into Italy, and from 
Italy into Spain, by which means many of his States have been pre- 
served which would probably have been lost. Finally the Emperor 
acknowledges, that all his maritime renown is owing to Prince 
Doria, whom he is in the habit of calling ‘Father.’ 

“Between the Prince (Andrea) and Sig. Antonio Doria, there is 
very little cordiality, but rather a secret ill-will and hatred, which 
has often tempted Antonio to sell and alienate his galleys, and take 
to land-service; deeming it impossible to get on at sea, on account 
of the Prince’s jealousy.”—pp. 447-449. 


Navagiero informs his government, however, that among 
the officers of every grade in the Emperor’s army, the 
utmost jealousy has long subsisted; and one can hardly help 
forming a low estimate of the military chivalry of the time, 
when it is known that so utterly mercenary was the bond 
which attached them to the imperial service, that most of 
them had actually, either directly or indirectly, made secret 
offers to himself to tranfer their arms to the service of 
the Republic. 

His account of the soldiery of the Emperor’s army will 
form a fitting supplement to his report upon the ofticers. 
These also are classed according to nations: 


“The Emperor has employed in these wars, both cavalry and 
infantry from Upper and Lower Germany as well as from Italy ; 
but only infantry from Spain. 

‘Of all these nations the best paid and the least available is the 
German. 

“The insolence of this nation is almost incredible. They are im- 
pious towards God, and cruel towards their neighbour. I myself 
saw, in the French war, how they turned churches into stables, and 
destroyed or burned with fire the image of our crucified Lord. They 
are insubordinate, proud and drunken. Few of them are worth 
anything, and many are quite insupportable, but all try to domineer 
over every one else. They are fearless of death, but can neither 
foresee, nor take advantage of any passing occurrence. In the 
assault of a city, where much skill and dexterity is required, they 
are the worst people that can be: and in case of a skirmish their 
interminable baggage is always in the way. They are most impa- 
tient of hunger and thirst, and will insist upon being paid at the 
appointed moment; not enduring any reserve or reduction of 
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salary in the course of a long campaign, but pertinaciously demand. 
ing every farthing as long as the war continues. And since it is 
impossible that on such occasions there should not sometimes arise 
a scarcity of money or of provisions, the commander who depends 
mainly on this people will be exposed to serious vexation ; and will 
find himself deserted by them without any chance of remedy. 

“The same character applies to the German cavalry. They are 
armed in two modes; the greatest number are clad in steel, after 
the fashion of men-at-arms, and carry a lance and a sword. They 
are mounted on horses which have a particular pace, or slow trot ; 
just as the foot soldiers of this nation have a particular style of 
march, Their saddles are very low, and are made with two crossed 
bars of iron against which they rest their backs; these saddles 
have the appearance of being very ill-adapted to support a man 
firmly in his seat during the shock of an encounter. 

“The remaining number of these horsemen are similarly 
equipped and mounted, but they carry in addition a small arque- 
buss, and have a sword and a boar-spear hanging at their sides and 
attached to their saddle. 

“These men were very much feared by the French, on account 
of their being, as it were, doubly armed; since they could do some 
damage by firing off their guns first, and the instant after be as 
fully prepared for an encounter as all the rest. 

“The natives of the Low Countries are not by nature good 
soldiers, owing to various causes. In former times indeed, they 
were deservedly reputed strong and warlike; for whilst Belgic 
Gaul was uncultivated and full of swamps and marshes, the natives 
partook of a wild, hardy, and intrepid character. But now that the 
country has become commercial, and is filled with beaatiful and 
luxurious cities, the ancient valour has degenerated. 

“I must however, mention as an exception, those Belgians who 
were in the service of the Prince of Orange, and who deserved to 
be reckoned the very best soldiers in the Imperial army. The 
whole credit of making them so was due to the Prince ; for he took 
the greatest pains in selecting the men, showed the greatest 
interest in their training, and was extremely liberal in rewarding 
them; often giving them additional pay from his own private 
income. 

‘‘Hence arose, on their part, the sincerest affection for the 
Prince, and the most perfect subordination and readiness to 
encounter any amount of fatigue or danger without a murmur. It 
often occurred at the end of a long day’s march that these men 
would be ready to mount guard ou the commissariat stores, or to 
relieve some detachment, or even go out and reconnoitre the coun- 
try. Not only would they cheerfully turn out of their night’s 
quarters at the Prince’s order, but so popular was he among them, 
that they would run with the greatest alacrity after the little pony 
on which he scampered at their head ! 
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“ After the death of the Prince, this company broke up. A part 
left the service, and the rest instantly began to degenerate. So 
great is the importance ‘of energy and good conduct even in one 
individual, and such the power of exertion and perseverance in 
conquering the defects of nature. 

“I'he Spanish soldiers are very patient, and from the activity 
and suppleness of their movements, are alert at a skirmish or at the 
taking of a town. They are quick of apprehension, vigilant and 
united amongst each other ; prone to magnify their success, and to 
make light of their reverses; courteous in speech and bearing, 
especially towards inferiors; temperate and sober; and fond of 
show in their dress, although they are avaricious and greedy of 
gain. They are not by nature soldiers, but seem to learn the 
profession very soon; for the excellent Spanish, troops who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the Emperor’s service, were entirely formed 
by the wars in Italy ; and those who last came from Spain and 
served in the French campaign, did not even know how to keep the 
step when they first arrived. The Emperor cannot find many 
Spaniards to serve him for any length of time out of their own 
country: for since the navigation to the Indies has become so easy, 
all those who are forced by necessity to become soldiers, wonld 
rather engage in Indian service, where less of fatigue and danger is 
combined with a better chance of making money. This is the rea- 
son that, notwithstanding all the pains taken in His Majesty’s 
name to collect a body of 6000 Spaniards against France, hardly 
3500 were raised, and those of the very lowest description. And 
further, these people seem to prefer serving in Italy to any other 
part of Europe out of Spain ; first because so many of their coun- 
trymen have returned rich from thence, and secondly because so 
much of it belongs to the Emperor, that they can almost fancy 
themselves at home there. 

‘“‘ The Italian soldiers are spirited and courageous, but proud and 
insubordinate. They are so badly paid by their Commanders, that 
they have often been driven to mutiny, and to seek for better mas- 
ters and more reasonable terms. 

‘‘Many have abused and condemned them on this account, who, 
from being their own countrymen, ought to have giventhem some 
support and assistance. 

“‘ However their absence during the last French campaign, seems 
to have turned more to their renown than the many honourable 
deeds hitherto performed in the Emperor’s service ; for the dis. 
tinction they won on the previous year at the taking of Duren, 
(where they entered the town when least expected, and when the 
cause had nearly been given up as desperate) is now universally 
admitted as a proof, that had but 2000 Italian soldiers been present 
on the late occasion, the Emperor would never have lost St. Disier; 
which loss, as Your Excellencies know, was the cause of reducing 
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him to accept such humiliating conditions of peace from the King 
of France. 

‘The Italian cavalry consisted of light-horse, commanded by the 
Captains whom I have already named ; all of whom treated their 
men s0 ill, that they could retain none but those of the worst des- 
cription, and all badly mounted.’’—pp. 455-460, 


This is the very perfection of reporting. We cannot 
help thinking that these few terse and pregnant paragraphs 
convey a more vivid idea of the state of military affairs in 
the days of the Emperor, and of the real character of his 
soldiery, than could be gathered from the most lengthened 
and elaborate descriptions of a professional writer upon the 
technical history of the art. Not a single point 1s over- 
looked,—the physical capabilities of each branch of the 
army, their military equipments, their moral habits, in so 
far as they affect their fitness for service, their likings and 
antipathies, and, above all, their character and dispositions, 
as indicating whether, and how far, reliance may be placed 
upon their fidelity. And in all there is an air of decision 
and of modest confidence in the accuracy of his informa- 
tion, which cannot fail to carry with it to the reader’s mind 


the same assurance of the perfect trustworthiness of all the 
statements which it contains. 

By far the most curious and interesting part of the 
Report, however, is that in which Navagiero enters into the 
question, “‘ How the Emperor is affected towards the other 


sovereigns.’ It is in the introduction to this section of 


his Report, that he uses the remarkable words alluded to in 
the commencement of this article. And when we remem- 
ber the proverbial reserve and inscrutability of Charles, 
we may well admire the acuteness and sagacity with which 
the author of such a Report—so minute, so varied, and so 
comprehensive—must have used his opportunities of obser- 
vation. There is not a single one of the European powers, 
no matter how insignificant, into whose relations with the 
Emperor he does not enter; and although to some of 
these he devotes but a few sentences, yet there is scarcely 
a single important interest among them all—at least, 
there 1s not one in any way affecting the Venetian Repub- 
lic—which he does not take fully into account, in estimating 
the general bearing of the imperial policy. This is pecu- 
liarly observable in his strictures upon the minor princi- 
palities of Italy, Rome, Florence, Genoa, Mantua, Ferrara, 
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Urbino, Lucca, and Sienna. He dismisses each of them 
in one or two sentences; and yet, in this brief space he 
enables us fully to understand in what their community 
of interest with the Emperor consists, in what the peculiar 
interests of each differ from those of the other; and hence, 
what are those points in which their connexion is peculiarly 
assailable. For the general reader, however, Navagiero’s 
report on the Emperor’s dispositions towards the greater 
powers, will have more interest. We shall commence with 
his own preliminary observations, as a sample of the notions 
: statecraft entertained in the diplomatic circles of that 
ay. 


‘To discover the genuine feelings of the Emperor towards other 
crowned heads, is no easy task ; for nothing in this world can be 
more hidden and obscure than the heart and mind of man generally, 
unless it be the heart and mind of an Emperor, which may be deemed all but 
impenetrable!......This much may be received as a general proposi- 
tion, that Kings and Princes neither love nor hate any body, except as 
they stand affected towards their own personal advantage ; which 
truth may be perspicuously exemplified in the Emperor, who has 
been both a friend and a foe to every one by turns. 

“He was at one time an enemy to the King of England, and 
afterwards entered into an alliance with him. He made war un- 
ceasingly upon the King of France for twenty years, and ended by 
concluding a friendly treaty, and by giving up Milan to him. To 
the Lutherans he has appeared sometimes in the light of a friend, 
and sometimes in that of an enemy. Of the Pope he has often 
said the very sharpest things, and yet after all he has done as much 
for his advantage as even your Highness, With regard to our own 
Republic, one may fairly presume, that as long as he considers our 
allrance profitable he will retain it—but no longer. At the present 
time he is well aware that the friendship of Venice is serviceable, 
both for the preservation of his Italian States, and for the purpose 
of keeping the Turks in check. He will therefore remain on good 
terms with Your Highness, of whom he has always spoken to me in 
a most affectionate and respectful mauner. And besides the reso- 
lution of Your illustrious Council not to accept any of the various 
proposals made by the most Christian King, has been more grateful 
than Pa can express, both to his Imperial Majesty and to all his 
friends, 

‘‘The Emperor has discoursed, not only to myself but to others 
who have repeated it to me, of the great dependance he places on 
Your Highness ; and when I was taking my leave of him, he spoke 
at such length on this subject, than I began to marvel when he 
would stop. He told me he was extremely well satisfied with my 
services, inasmuch as he believed that I had done, and would do, 
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every thing in my power to keep alive the good feeling subsisting 
between you; and then turning to my Secretary he said, that he 
hoped for no less on his part also. The Emperor believes that this 
illustrious Republic has no intention of ever turning against 
him, and it is quite possible he may be sincere in his wish of keep- 
ing on friendly terms with us. Yet, I would not advise Your 
Highness to trust implicitly to his professions, should any occasion 
offer when the contrary might become advantageous to him. 

“ All Princes are naturally opposed to Republics, especially those 
princes who have most power, and most ambition.”—pp. 461-2. 


We have seen, in the earlier correspondence, how excel- 
lent an understanding subsisted between Charles and 
Henry VIII. Navagiero, in 1546, tells a very different 
tale. He couples, in a single section, the relations of the 
emperor towards France and England. In the earlier 
part of Charles’s reign, his interests, in relation to France, 
were almost identical with those of Henry. But, on the 
one hand, the alienation from Henry produced by the 
divorce of Catherine, and, on the other, the recent alliance 
of that king with France, had created an estrangement 
which, though concealed upon both sides, is, nevertheless, 
discernible in all the details of their policy towards each 
during the latter half of the reign of Henry. The true 
sentiments of Charles are accurately dissected in the fol- 
lowing passage :— 


“The Emperor is but little inclined to affection for either of 
them. 

“ With regard to the King of France, he has sufficiently exhibit- 
ed by his constant wars and interminable quarrels, how much he 
considers him an obstacle in the way of all his designs. ‘ 

“ The King of England gave him just cause of offence by repu- 
diating the Queen; and the treaty of peace lately concluded 
between that country and France has by no means tended to allay 
so natural a feeling. Concerning the said peace I may remark, 
that it took place only because the two Kings suspected the 
Emperor of trying to nourish dissensions between them. 

“Thus the King of England deems himself aggrieved by the 
Emperor, and the Emperor by the English King, whom he accuses 
of having broken the agreement made with Don Ferrante, and 
especially of having deserted him on the late occasion in France 
when he was moving towards Paris, after the seige of St. Disier. 

‘The English Ambassador told me, that his King having now 
made peace with France, would henceforward be more cautious and 
wary in trusting to the fair speeches and promises of others. 

‘However, be this as it may, the Emperor will dissemble and 
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keep on good terms with both these Kings, until the affairs he now 
has in view are accomplished ; and the fact of his having a son and 
a daughter to marry, will enable him to negociate as long as he 
pleases with their Majesties ; since they also are intent upon pro- 
viding suitable alliances for their children. 

‘«In addition to this, the English King will certainly incline to 
the peaceful side, on account of his trade with Flanders and the 
Low Countries ; and M. de Granville will do his best to maintain an 
amicable feeling towards France, for private as well as public 
reasons. 

“M. de Granville takes into consideration, that the Emperor is 
in feeble health, besides, being like all of us, mortal ; and that 
whether he or his master die first, their children will probably suc- 
ceed to their possessions. 

‘Further, being, like a wise man, aware that those who have 
been high in favour with one Sovereign, are rarely or never liked 
by his successor, and that he himself possesses but little the esteem 
of the Spanish nation, which nation is all in all with Don Philip ; 
he naturally aims at securing the friendship of the Most Christian 
King ; in order that he or his family ‘may some day look forward 
to a permanent abode on their own property, which is in the middle 
of France.” —466-7. 


There is one redeeming sketch amid the many harsh 
and repulsive ones with which this report abounds—that 
of the emperor’s affectionate and cordial dispositions 
towards his brother Ferdinand, his successor in the em- 
pire; the warmth and sincerity with which his affection 
was returned, and the perfect unity of heart and purpose 
which appears to have subsisted between these brothers. 
It is almost the only relation of his entire life in which 
Charles seems to have forgotten the emperor, and to have 
acted up to his impulses as a man. 


“The Emperor professes great affection for the King of the 
Romans, and seems to consider his interests as hisown. When 
they met for the first time at the Diet of Spires, the King having 
remarked to his brother that he had become grey and was looking 
worn, the Emperor replied, ‘Por vos, Hermano, et por vestros 
hijos,’ (‘for your sake my brother, and for your children.’) 

“Tt was in preference to his own son, that Charles obtained for 
him the election of King of the Romans ; and truly, whatever fur- 
ther greatness he may help his brother in attaining, that brother 
has well deserved. 

“At the time of the disturbances in Spain Ferdinand’s name was 
continually brought forward, and his presence much required in 
that Country ; yet though he received constant invitations to this 
effect he never took the least notice of them: and every otker 
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action of his life has similarly proved, that he'not only loves the 
Emperor as his brother, but reveres him as a father, and obeys 
him as a sovereign. 

“ It is certainly a remarkable thing to witness the union of these 
brothers in heart, who are so different in temperament, habits and 
manner. 

“The Emperor is slow and phlegmatic, the King quick and 
choleric, The Emperor grave and inflexible with all men, the King 
affable and obliging even to a fault. 

“ The Emperor entirely concealing his ambition, the King letting 
it appear on all occasions.”—pp. 468-9, 


The passage in which Navagiero comments upon the 
emperor’s relation to the Ottoman empire is interesting, 
as showing the impressions then afloat as to the peace 

olicy adopted by Charles in the latter years of his reign. 
mre the very commencement of his career, the conquest 
of the Turk had been the ruling passion of his life. In com- 
parison with this even his rivalry with Francis sunk into in- 
significance. He had pursued it through every change of for- 
tune ; and, even amidst the maze of schemes and intrigues, 
in Italy, in France, in Germany, in the Low Countries, and 
in England, by which he was obliged to maintain himself in 
his domestic struggles, he never lost sight of this cherished 
object of his ambition. The desire of securing the co-ope- 
ration of all the states of the empire was the secret of the 
weak and temporizing policy which he pursued towards the 
Protestant states, and of the unduly conciliatory measures 
which he sought to force upon the acceptance of the 
Church. His change of policy, therefore, about the period 
of Navagiero’s embassy, occasioned no little surprise 
throughout Europe; but it is well explained in the follow- 
ing passage :— 


“The Emperor’s hatred towards the Ottoman Empire is well 
known. It is probable, that he formerly entertained hopes of 
crushing and overcoming this Power, since lie always gave out, 
that his highest aim and object was to do so, but I think he has 
now given up the scheme as an impossibility, and is fully intending 
to conclude a treaty of peace. 

“Should this also prove unsuccessful, he will be constrained to 
have recourse to arms, in defence of his own kingdoms, and of what 
is left of his brother's. ; 

“ The fact of his having sent messengers to Constantinople, after 
concluding a peace with the French King, notwithstanding the dis- 
credit it brought upon him, and the umbrage it gave to all Chris- 
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tendom, must be a strong proof to any one acquainted with his 
nature, that he looked upon a war with the Turk as desperate. 

‘He is now more than ever blamed for having joined with the 
Most Christian King and the King his brother, in offering terms of 
compromise to his greatest foe, against whom he always professed 
to wish for an opportunity of exerting his strength, as in a righteous 
cause and for the glory of God. 

‘‘Some however, excuse this proceeding by the plea, that it was 
necessary to have an agent on the spot in order to make sure 
that Francis kept his promises ; and further, that the negociation 
afforded an opportunity of spying out the Grand Seignor’s forces, 
and of endeavouring to wean him from the French alliance. 

“I believe a third reason might be given for the said truce, 
namely, that he was even then meditating the enterprise against 
the Lutherans which is now talked about, and of which I was 
secretly informed ten months ago, as I mentioned at the time in my 
letters to your Excellencies, 

‘“‘Those who returned from the Mission to Constantinople, openly 
depreciated the power of the Grand Seignor as much as possible ; 
but I know for certain, that the Emperor is of a different opinion, 
and that during his last conference with the Pope, he said to His 
Holiness: ‘I am beginning to fear that God intends us all to 
become Mahometans ; but I shall certainly put off my conversion 
to the very last !”......—469-70. 


Navagiero’s views upon the prospects of the religious 
war to which he alludes in the above extract are more 
hesitating and undecided than any other portion of his 
report. He contents himself with recording the specula- 
tions of others, rather than, as is his wont, confidently 
putting forward his own. Still, it is not difficult to see 
that he inclines towards the unfavourable view. 


‘*T believe that if it comes to war, this enterprise will assume a 
more vehement and sanguinary character than our age has yet 
witnessed. The Princes of Germany have never liked Charles V.; 
probably because he continually avails himself of their counsels, 
without treating them in the deferential and considerate manner, 
which Maximilian and all the former Emperors accustomed them to 
expect. 

“They complain, that blindly led by passion, he has wasted his 
power in disputes with his fellow Christians, instead of turning it to 
account against the Turk, as was his duty ; that he is now about to 
make war upon themselves, who by choosing him for their Emperor, 
brought him more glory and renown than he ever derived from any- 
thing else, and that under the pretence of religious zeal, he intends 
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to conduct a foreign army into Germany, to trample on their ancient 
liberties. . 

“In short, if this war does come to pass, it is likely to be a very 
fierce one; and even should matters stop short of it, I question 
whether the rest of Germany will ever get over the hatred it has 
conceived for the House of Austria. The Duke of Alva has already 
been proclaimed Captain General, and most people think that the 
Emperor will join the army in person. Some say otherwise ; but I 
am persuaded that he cannot refrain from being present wherever 
war is going on. 

“ As to the probable issue of anything so uncertain as war, I will 
venture no opinion. Those who are favourable to the present 
undertaking, assert: first, that it is the cause of God and 
must prosper: secondly, that the free cities will not venture 
to give the promised help to the Landgrave as head of the League, 
on account of the benefits they derive from the trade in the 
Emperor’s dominions ; and thirdly, that the Lutherans have no 
good leader, and that German troops are useless except in a pitched 
battle, which the Emperor would take care to avoid. Those who 
are against the war maintain, that there never was a more danger- 
ous enterprise, both for the Emperor and for all Christendom ; and 
more especially for Italy. That with regard to religion, should he 
be able speedily to force the Protestants into submission and to 
impose certain conditions upon them, these might be observed as 
long as his army was present, but no longer. That should the war 
continue any time, the Turk would certainly come down upon him 
by sea and by land, either spontaneously, or at the invitation of the 
Protestants themselves. That the hostility of France and England 
would be excited, who, suspecting him of covering ambitious 
designs under the cloak of religion, would come to the relief of the 
Protestants by invading his territories wherever they lay contiguous 
to their own. 

“That the Emperor cannot expect to conquer such enemies in 
the space of two years, which is quite as long as his army could 
possibly hold together ; whilst the parties to. the League of Smal- 
calde might, with very little expense or trouble, go on for many 
more, with a numerous and powerful body of men, all fighting for 
the religion which they are persuaded is the best, and which they 
are ready to defend with their lives and fortunes. 

“And lastly, that should the Lutherans be emboldened by any 
successful resistance against the Emperor, they would presently 
turn their arms against Rome; where, knowing that the Pope 
desires no Jess than their utter and complete extirpation, the war- 
fare would be carried on witk. a degree of fury, resembling rather 
the incursions of the ancient Barbarians than anything else; and 
would finally result in no advantage to any party except that of the 
Turk.”—pp. 471-4. 


_ There is a deep lesson in the brief reflections upon the 
history and fortunes of Charles, with which he sums up 
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his Report; and it is curious as containing a distinct 
allusion to the emperor’s design of abdicating in favour of 
his son and retiring from active life, at a date consider- 
ably earlier than it is commonly believed to have been 


entertained. 


“ From all these reflections, and many others, the Emperor finds 
himself much distressed and perplexed in his mind. In comparing 
his past and present fortunes, the review is far from inspiriting. 
In his early youth he had the command of such Generals and armies 
as might almost justify him in contemplating the empire of the 
world! And he now finds himself in a painful and embarrassing 
position, without having effected so much as the humiliation of his 
natural enemy the King of France ; even though he once had him 
a prisoner in his own power. On the contrary, he cannot but feel, 
that the French King will leave his son the Dauphin, ia a higher 
position than Don Philip: or at least fully equal to him in power, 
And that notwithstanding his many losses, so large a part of Pied- 
mont and Savoy are added to his territories, that he is able to 
— a more powerful standing, than any King of France has yet 

one. 
“The Emperor is also much disheartened by the necessity of 
giving up all hopes of conquest over the Turk, and even of conde- 
scending to solicit a truce with him. He sees himself involved in a 
perilous and important war with Germany, from which there appears 
to be no escape consistent with his honour. 

“ With all this, he feels the approach of age, and the increase of 
his infirmities of gout and asthma, which are gradually wasting 
away his strength and energy, and nearly depriving him of the hope 
of being present in person at any future enterprize. 

“In short I have been told by one, intimately acquainted with his 
sentiments, that his wish and intention is to retire into Spain 
for the rest of his life, and to resign all public affairs to his son.” 


—pp. 474-5. 


To these interesting sketches we are tempted to add a 
letter which may be considered to present even more 
authentic materials for an estimate of the Emperor’s real 
character and dispositions—a letter from his confessor, 
written many years earlier, in 1530, This delicate and 
responsible office was held by Garcia de Loaysa, Cardinal 
and Bishop of Osma. On the occasion of the Kmperor’s 
coronation at Bologna, in 1529, De Loaysa was one of his 
suite ; but instead of returning to Germany with him after 
the ceremony, he repaired to Rome, where he resided for 
two years. During this separation, he addressed a series 
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of most interesting letters to him, which have recently been 
translated into German, and published at Berlin. Mr. 
Bradford gives one of these which we shall venture to 
transcribe. 


“Imperial Catholic Majesty, 


“Tt is my ardent desire that Your Majesty should be often sensi- 
ble of my loss, and should regret my causeless dismissal from your 
presence. Yet, I pray God, that you may not really have been in 
want of me, either as regards worldly matters, or for the good of 
your soul. In this case, I am content to suffer my unjust banish- 
ment patiently ; and if my absence from Your Majesty should 
through any means be made up to me by your perseverance in the 
right way, my punishment will be converted into an occasion of 
rejoicing. 

“ Sire! nothing in this life is so important to you at the present 
juncture, as that Your Majesty should come out triumphantly from 
this affair in Germany. If God vouchsafe to grant, that you may 
be the means of rescuing that nation from the heresy which per- 
vades it, Italy will exalt you as the highest and best of earthly 
Princes. Doubtless Your Majesty would then deserve the name of 
the most fortunate Emperor ever known in Christendom: and I am 
persuaded that should this occur, as I trust it will, Your Majesty 
may be assured that all further attempts in the same right course 
will be crowned with unprecedented success. To this end I venture 
to entreat Your Majesty, should this evil not be overcome by force 
of arms, that you hesitate not to make every pecuniary sacrifice for 
the faith. Offer up all you have carefully laid in store for public 
uses, and such as you would willingly retain in your private coffers. 
Your merit will thus be the greater; and whatever you expend in 
this sacred cause, will be repaid with usury not only in the world 
to come but in this also ; where Your Majesty will be held in para- 
mount honour and consideration, and have your stores replenished 
with showers of golden ducats, and all worldly riches. Hadla 
thousand lives, Sire, I would venture them on the truth of this 
assertion. 

“ Your Majesty once told me, that it was your most earnest wish 
to devote your life to the defence of the Faith, as your only way of 
proving your gratitude to God, for the innumerable blessings he has 
heaped upon you. 

“Sire! Now is the time to show whether these words were hypo- 
critical and false, or whether they were spoken from the heart: and 
the more so, as God does not now require your life as a sacrifice, but 
zeal, activity, and your worldly goods, which latter, in comparison 
with the advantage to be reaped, ought to be deemed utterly 
worthless, 

“ Give not a thought, Sire to your amusements, and do not lose 
courage in contemplation of the trouble which may be expected ; 
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and which will certainly not be less, than what you have just 
encountered at Bologna. Consider Sire, that no crown was ever 
won, nor any glory ever obtained by sloth, by luxurious living, or 
by any indulgence in vice or pleasure. 

“There are in Your Imperial Majesty two antagonist principles— 
indolence and ambition, which have always had a hard fight for 
supremacy. Hitherto in Italy, the latter has had the ascendant ; 
and I trust it will be the same in Germany ; and that by the grace 
of God, your love of honour and renown will triumph over the natu- 
ral enemy within, which inclines you to feasting, and to wasting 
the best portion of your life in riot and debauchery. 

“Sire! it is here reported that the Archbishopric of Tara- 
gona is vacant. Ifso I would advise Your Majesty for the sake of 
your own conscience to give it to the Bishop of Barcelona. 
Should it however occur, that any person of consideration in Ger- 
many, might by this means be induced to become a convert to the 
Holy Faith, you must not hesitate in bestowing it upon him, even 
should he be a stranger and living at a distance. 

“Apart from so important a consideration, I would pray Your 
Majesty on no account to choose a pastor for the care of souls, who 
must be absent from his diocese; for I here warn you that 
this is a great offence in the sight of God: and since you would 
avoid eternal condemnation on your own account, it would be little 
worth while to incur punishment for the faults of others. 

“ And further on this subject, I would pray Your Majesty never 
to entrust an office of this kind to a very young man, however vir- 
tuous he may appear: for disappointment often follows, and Your 
Majesty would find reason to repent, when it was too late to remedy 
the evil. An Archbishop should be one, who for a long course of 
years has been accustomed to dip his beard in the chalice, and to set 
the example of every virture in his life and conversation. 

‘‘Should your Majesty follow these rules, you will not be led 
into any error which God will lay to your charge ; but if otherwise, 
you have to answer for the disorders which may arise, be your in- 
tentions ever so pure. 

“IT informed Your Majesty in my last letter how truly you may 
consider the Pope your friend ; and I was further confirmed in this 
impression, when he read to me a letter of which the Secretary 
Covos can give an account. It is plain that his friendship is sincere 
and cordial, very different from the empty compliments he used 
before. I pray Your Majesty to cultivate it diligently at whatever 
cost, for be that what it may, it cannot but be considered cheap 
in the end. This 1 write as a true servant of God, and of Your 
Majesty. Cursed indeed be any self interest, which could tempt me 
to utter such sentiments for my own sake. 

“As I was one day conversing with his Holiness, I observed that it 
was not improbable that Your Majesty would visit Naples before 
returning to Spain. He replied with evident pleasure, and without 
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a moment’s reflection, ‘would to God it might be so.” This he 
uttered with so much animation, that hand and foot, and the whole 
body seemed to concur in the wish. I have remarked by many 
little signs that his affection to Your Majesty is sincere. 

“ Sire! I call to mind that Your Majesty commanded me to write 
to you just as usual, I will obey your orders, until I discover that 
such is no longer your wish. God knows that I could not make so 
constant and unbounded an use of this privilege, were it not for my 
irrepressible desire of seeing Your Majesty distinguished above all 
Princes that ever existed, for superior virtues, valour and pros- 

erity, 
aes I pray the everlasting goodness of God to grant this wish, and to 
allow us your servants to rejoice and glory in your temporal and 
eternal welfare.”—pp. 348-52. 


These extracts must suffice as a sample of Mr. Brad- 
ford’s collection. Although it is far from realizing the 
expectations which we were led to form at its first announce- 
ment, yet it is unquestionably a valuable accession to our 
— original materials for the history of this important 
period. 

We shall only add that a document appended to 
the correspondence, and entitled “ The Itinerary of Charles 
V.,”’ although extremely dull and uninteresting, will be 
found of some value as a help towards the chronology of 
his reign. It comprises an account of all his journeys from 
1519, to 1551; and, although it is little more than a mere 
record of his movements, and scarcely ever even alludes, 
except in the most passing way, to the object of the jour- 
neys which it chronicles, yet the scrupulous minuteness 
of its dates, and the preciseness of its information upon 
every thing connected therewith, will serve asa guide in the 
defective chronology of those writers who are most diffuse 
upon the actual history. 
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4. Cenni Statistici sopra lV’ Albergo dei Poveri in Genova. 1845. 
5. Statement of the Provision for the Poor, and of the Condition of the 


Labouring Classes, in a considerable portion of America and Europe. 
By N. W. Sextor, Esq. London. 1835. 


AUPERISM is at once the opprobrium of civilization 
and the source of its brightest glory. Its opprobrium, 
for it is the peculiar product of an advanced state of civi- 
lization, of an increase of wealth and material comforts— 
the source of its glory, because it calls forth and developes 
that wide-spreading, combined, and universal charity 
which can exist only in organized and civilized commu- 
nities, and is their brightest ornament. The primitive inha- 
bitants of these countries, like their modern representatives, 
the nomadic tribes of America or Australia, knew not of a 
class of beings systematically unable to support themselves ; 
for, on their half-inhabited plains, as on the broad Savan- 
nahs, there was ample room for all; and their charity 
(such as it was), was never required to be exercised, save 
towards single individuals personally known to them. 
They were never called upon to combine to relieve whole 
classes, not an individual of whom, perhaps, they had ever 
known. ‘Truly pauperism, which may be said to be the 
primitive curse of civilization, has been, under His guid- 
ance who knows how “ to turn all things to good,” the 
origin of its greatest glory—namely, public, universal cha- 
rity; which has given to the great cities of Europe their 
noblest monuments, and to history her brightest records. 
Well may the writers of one of the books before us 
exclaim: ‘‘ Our country lives for us in its pious institu- 
tions, and the charity which educated and watched over 
the sons of Liguria is the noblest part of her national life.’ 
—Cen. Stat. Pref. 

** But it is only in the Christian dispensation, and in 
the principles of Catholic philosophy, that the theory of 
poverty and of charity, of suffering and of mercy, finds its 
full solution; as it is only in Christian and in Catholic 
countries that its practice finds its perfect and glorious 
development. ‘To the pagan, poverty and suffering were 
an unmitigated evil—an error in creation; and, if he was 
led by natural feelings to give something of his superfluity 
to relieve that misery which offended his sight, he had no 
motive to that true charity which teaches to give up our 
gratification—nay, our all, for the relief. of the suffering. 
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But the Divine philosophy which taught that suffering, 
whilst it was the universal heritage of man, was at once a 
punishment and an atonement, a purification and a merit ; 
and that labour, whilst it was a task imposed by an autho- 
rity none could gainsay, was ennobled by obedience, and 
became an honour and a reward; in a word, that the 
labours and the sufferings of man, which before were a 
load without meaning or relief, were a cross indeed which 
must be borne, but which, if borne willingly, would carry 
the bearer and lead him to the desired end, where there 
will be an end of suffering, though here there will be 
none.’’—Jmit. Christ. ii., 12. 

And when this noble doctrine, known from the first 
darkly, received its full development, its sanction and its 
example from Him who, though He had not merited, 
underwent toil and suffering for those who had, and 
stamped suffering with the seal of His divinity, men 
learned that those who suffered were happy, and that 
those to whose Jot less of direct toil and pain had fallen 
should share that of their brethren by sympathy, by 
succour, and by voluntary participation; and the great 
principle of society and of civilization was proclaimed, 
** Alter alterius onera portate.’”” And here we may 
observe, how the various systems of belief, which have 
wandered away from the unity of speculative truth have 
also destroyed its practical results, and again unhinged 
this harmonious system. The Lutheran and Calvinistic 
doctrines, which deny the merit of sufferings and of works 
of charity, have sapped the foundations at once of patience 
in the poor and of charity in the rich ; poverty and suffering, 
in their system, is again a purposeless evil, or, at best, an 
unredeeming punishment of a merciless judge. Riches 
and pleasure are a blessing in themselves, and he a fool 
who voluntarily deprives himself of either, without any 
prospect of reward; and hence, in this country, where 
these doctrines prevail, poverty has come to be deemed 
almost a sin, and riches to be worshipped as a god. On 
the other hand, the disregard of this principle amongst a 
numerous and increasing class, who see and feel the in- 
equalities and miseries which oppress mankind, and are 
not satisfied with the bald solution, “that such things are 
natural and inevitable,’’ has led to the conviction that 
they are a contradiction to the power and benevolence of 
Providence—a violation of the order of Nature ; and hence 
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have resulted those denunciations of riches, and those 
socialistic theories, which are founded on the denial of the 
fallen state of man, and are impossible, because inconsistent 
with that fallen state and with the system of punishment 
and expiation which God has established on the ruins of a 
fallen world. 

But to develope this subject would lead us too far. In 
considering the question of systematic charity, its neces- 
sity is sufficiently established, apart from all questions of 
morality, by its being the only means to equalize, in some 
measure, the disproportion of conditions, to bridge over 
the fearful and widening gulf which separates the few who 
abound from the many who want, and insure not only the 
rich, but society itself, against the madness of a hungry 
and despairing majority. Nor, unfortunately, can there be 
much doubt that, in these countries, a legal sanction is, 
under existing circumstances, required to enforce the ful- 
filment of this duty. 

It is not our intention, in this article, to enter into the 
questions on the subject of poor-laws which have divided, 
and still divide, the public mind; but we have thought it 
well, briefly, to investigate our own and foreign systems in 
the internal administration of poor relief, if, by that means, 
we may learn what to avoid and what to imitate, where 
our own practice fails, and where it may be improved or 
extended ; and we conceive that, if we may be able to point 
out how the internal administration of our public charities 
may be better organized and conducted, we shall, per- 
chance, not have rendered less service than had we inves- 
tigated the question of the source of their legal support, or 
of the qualifications required of their recipients, of assess- 
ment of poor-rates, or of tests and settlement clauses. In a 
word, assuming that we have poor to be relieved, and poor- 
houses of some sort to relieve them, we seek to enquire how 
proper objects of charity may be best distinguished and most 
effectually relieved. 

The great principle which ought to govern the adminis- 
tration of charitable relief is, that whilst poverty and 
misery be relieved, sloth, vice, and improvidence, meet 
with no encouragement, and that its scope be rather pre- 
ventive than remedial; in the words of the Genoese 
directors, “‘ tending to relieve unmerited misfortune; not 
to foment the idleness and habitual carelessness for the 
future, of the labouring classes; rather educating them to 
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provide themselves against the ills which press upon the 
most numerous portion of the human family, than content- 
ing itself with seeking to mitigate those evils when accom- 
plished.””—Cen. Stat. Pref. 

Two extremes in this matter are equally to be avoided ; 
that over-zealous and indiscriminating charity which 
renders the lot of the mendicant and the pauper more 
enviable than that of the hard-working labourer, and thus 
affords a premium to sloth, and the niggardliness and 
hard-heartednesss which grinds the faces of the poor, and 
adds to the poverty which Providence has allotted to so 
many of its children the bitter addition of contumely, dis- 
grace, and gratuitous privations; an error which not only 
sins against justice by punishing poverty as a crime, but is 
impolitic, as rendering those whose poverty is of their own 
fault and those in whom it is unmerited alike desperate, 
and ready to upset that society which appears to them a 
task-master and an enemy. 

In many Catholic countries, the former excess may be 
said to prevail; and, probably, all indiscriminate charities 
—such as doles of food, clothes, &c., to all applicants, are, 
for this reason, objectionable. Whilst, on the other hand, 
it cannot be doubted that, in England, we have erred on 
the other side, and, without referring to such extreme cases 
as that. of the Andover workhouse, our system of poor- 
relief, generally, has rendered the lot of the pauper worse 
than that of the felon. 

This error has arisen (apart from instances of individual 
cruelty), from the mistake of looking only to physical and 
merely material means, as affording a test whereby to dis- 
tinguish true from fictitious poverty, neglecting all the 
moral means at our disposal. With true John Bull instinct, 
considering the stomach as the only organ by which men 
can be governed, and that we could not exclude the idle 
from a workhouse except by diminishing the allowance of 
food to the verge of starvation, instead of making inspec- 
tion, the shame of receiving relief, the deprivation of liberty 
and separation, the necessity of labour and responsibility 
the great means of sifting out the true objects of charity. 

Another capital error is that of making no distinction 
between the different classes to be relieved. Now, there 
are three great classes of poor to be distinguished—the old 
and impotent—children without natural protectors; and, 
lastly—the able-bodied poor; whilst the consideration of 
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the latter again subdivides itself into the case of those who, 
by some temporary cause, are, for a time, deprived of the 
means of obtaining a living, whilst they have a reasonable 
hope of being soon again in a position to earn a livelihood, 
and the case of those who are permanently, or nearly so, - 
deprived of work; in a word, where the supply of labour is 
too great for the demand. 

It is our intention to consider the treatment of each of 
these classes separately ; for much of the evils of our pre- 
sent poor-law has arisen from overlooking these important 
distinctions. The first and second classes are the true and 
natural objects of charity—such as will exist in every 
society; the last is the result of dense population and the 
accumulation of wealth—evils which seem, as far as we 
may judge, to be the all but inevitable concomitants of a 
high state of civilization and prosperity in old countries. 
At present, in our poor-houses the old and infirm poor are 
huddled _ pell-mell with the youthful idlers or mendicants 
who fill its wards—their food is the same—their share of its 
limited comforts, from their very helplessness, less. This 
should not be. ‘The aged mechanic, whose long life of toil 
has left him no resource in his age but the parish work- 
house, should not be treated as the able-bodied pauper, of 
whom it is uncertain whether it is real want of work or 
idleness which brings him within its walls. The necessity 
for a stringent test is not so great; the cases in which it is 
an unmerited hardship are far more numerous. The natu- 
ral feelings of self-respect, strengthened by a life of self- 
supporting toil, will deter the aged labourer from entering 
the house—a stringent law may compel children, when 
able, to support their parents. It is often urged, as an ob- 
jection to any relaxation in the treatment of the aged poor, 
(for to the case of the impotent it cannot apply), that they 
should have laid by, in their youth, a provision for their 
declining years. Alas! they who reason thus, know little 
of the difficulty of laying by out of earnings which barely 
afford a subsistence. They know little of the earnest long- 
ings and persevering efforts of the poor to achieve this in- 
dependence. Improvidence and wasteful extravagance 
there is, indeed, (chiefly amongst the workers of our large 
manufacturing towns, where wages are subject to great 
fluctuations.) Education, provident societies, savings’- 
banks, and freehold associations, are doing much to effect 
acure; but, even now, in nine cases out of ten, the man 
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who, after a life of labour, comes to the workhouse in his 
old age, is the victim of misfortune rather than of improvi- 
dence. For reasons, then, as well of justice as of policy, 
we would urge the placing of the aged and impotent poor 
in a separate part of the building, where they might be 
freed from the tyranny of the strong, where the discipline 
and the seclusion need not be so rigorous, and, by which 
means, the charity of the rich might be more easily 
directed to affording them those additional comforts and 
allowances which the law cannot and ought not to 
provide.* The aged require more warmth, a somewhat 
better quality of food than adults, and cannot perform the 
same labours. All these facts form so many distinctions 
between their case and that of the able-bodied. Most of 
the countries in Europe, where relief is systematic, appre- 
ciate this distinction. In Denmark, in Wurtemburg, and 
in Bavaria, this distinction of classes is observed ; and we 
have the testimony of Mr. M‘Gregor for Denmark, and 
that of Lord Erskine for Bavaria, as to the good effects 
which result from it.{ In Wurtemburg, the number of 
paupers, so far from increasing, had diminished from 
64,896 in 1820 to 50,000 in 1834. In Denmark, the clas- 


sification of the poor is well worthy of attention. They are 
divided into—first, the aged and sick and impotent, who 
are provided with food, clothing, and lodging—second, 
orphans, foundlings, and deserted children, who are placed 
with the peasants and brought up at the expense of the 
parish ; and—third, the poor, unable, from want of work, 
&c., to support themselves. The latter are to be supplied 





* It cannot be too clearly understood that poor-rates are, for the 
most part, paid by the poor—that is, by the class only one degree 
above their recipients: and that it is, therefore, an injustice when- 
ever they are applied to supply anything beyond necessaries. 
This is forgotten by charitable guardians, who vote a Christmas 
dinner of beef and plumpudding out of the rates for the paupers ; 
little thinking of the payers, who may find it hard to give their 
families a dinner of greens and bacon on that day. Their charity 
should prompt them to subscribe their own money—not to vote 
away that of the poor. But there can be no objection to the sub- 
scriptions of the charitable being applied to alleviating the lot of 
those aged poor in the house whom they have thus every moral 
certainty are proper objects of charity. 


t Ap. Senior. 
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with absolute necessaries, but are to be made to work, and 
are for ever accountable to their parish for whatever they 
may have cost it above the value of their work; and, 
should they afterwards acquire money, they must refund 
to the parish. In Belgium and other Catholic countries, 
this distinction is less observed, because the number of 
almshouses, of hospitals, of bureaux de bienfaisance, sup- 
ported by ancient foundations or private charity, and ad- 
ministered—not by paid overseers, but by those who, 
taught by a religion of charity, voluntarily give up their 
time to the relief of their suffering brethren, leave few of 
those oppressed by age and infirmities to the cold charity 
of the law. 

Such should ever be the case. Spontaneous charity is 
not only more consonant with the law of the Gospel, but it 
is incomparably more effectual, and more economic in its 
application. That, in industrial countries subject to sudden 
fluctuations of trade, a legal provision may be required to 
provide for the unforeseen destitution of the able-bodied, is, 
perhaps, unavoidable; but, that the natural objects of 
Christian charity should be driven to the resource of a 
legal workhouse, is a disgrace to a country calling itself 
Christian. We are, however, well aware that, as the 
resources necessary to meet extensive poverty can only be 
supplied by that abundant charity which the Catholic reli- 
gion teaches, so the fitting administrators can be found 
only amongst those animated by her self-sacrificing spirit. 
Amongst her children only can be found the intimate 
knowledge of the poor, and of their wants of the laborious 
missioner—the tender zeal and prudence of the sister of 
charity, and that spirit of active charity which induces even 
her lay members (as those of the confraternity of St. Vincent 
de Paul), to devote their time to the personal and minute 
investigation of the wants of the poor. Here, in England, 
all our voluntary charities fail, more or less, from the 
want of this principle ; the subscriptions are voluntary, but 
they are administered by paid officials; and hence it was 
calculated, last year, when the subject occupied a good 
deal of the public attention, that one-third of the funds of 
the different charities was absorbed by the costs of admi- 
nistration, whilst the cases of imposition, notwithstanding 
all formal and legal checks, are most numerous, from the 
want of a personal knowledge of the poor in the charitable 
governors. How differently matters are managed in 
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Catholic countries may be seen at a glance. In Genoa, 
the poor must apply through the parish priest—to whom 
every one of his parishioners is known, and the members 
of the board of administrators—persons of the highest rank 
in the city, investigate, personally, every case.* In Nantes, 
ladies of the first families (les dames de charité), are ap- 
pointed annually to visit and give relief to the poor, each 
having a fixed district.{ In the town of Chamberry, in 
Savoy, the poor are divided into twenty-four districts, 
which are each confided to the care of a committee of three 
charitable ladies, who voluntarily undertake this office. 
Sir Augustus Foster adds: “If this establishment were 
rich enough to provide employment for indigent families at 
their own homes, it would be far superior to all other cha- 
ritable institutions.{[ Venice presents—or did present till 
the late political changes, at once a noble example of 
Catholic munificence, and of its wise and prudent distribu- 
tion. From many causes, chiefly the decline of its political 
ower and its commerce, this city abounded in pauperism. 
To meet this inevitable evil, besides hospitals, asylums, 
d&c., a general fund is raised (by legacies, subscriptions, 
and a small tax on theatres), in this town, which numbers 
only 112,000 inhabitants,§ of no less an amount than 
£100,000. This is administered by a commission com- 
posed of men of the highest rank in the city, with the 
patriarch at their head; and all authorities are loud in 
their praise of their good management.|| 
The next great class of poor whose case requires to be 
considered separately are the children. Differing from the 
aged—for they are not leaving but entering life; from the 
able-bodied—for their poverty can in no sense be said to 
be of their own creation; they demand the earnest consi- 
deration of the State, for they are her future members ; 
they are in her hands; as she forms them—good or evil, for 
weal or woe, they must abide with her to the end. Orphans, 
they have even a stronger claim. We pension and reward 
the children of those who die for the State in battle. Shall 
we cast off the orphan progeny of those who have fallen in 
the battle of civilization ; who, having given their strength 
and energy to swell the common prosperity, and to achieve 
an independence for themiselves and their children, are too 





* Cen. Stat. t Sen., p. 164. t Sen., p. 187. 
§ M‘Culloch, Com. Dict. | Sen., p. 187. 
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often struck down when it is almost within their grasp, by 
some of those chances to which our labouring classes are 
so liable—by accident, or by fever, or by cholera? Into 
the question of the treatment of foundlings we shall not 
now enter; we have previously discussed it in this maga- 
zine. 

The leading principle to be observed in the treatment of 
children is, that they must be regarded as future members 
of society and free citizens. ‘They are not as the adult 
poor, the overflowings of a redundant population— an 
evil no longer to be cured, but only to be palliated and 
endured. ‘lo contemplate them as destined to a life of 
pauperism and a perpetual abode in a workhouse, were to 
doom them to irredeemable degradation, and society to an 
eternal incubus. They cannot be regarded as systemati- 
cally idle, or as preferring a life of mendicant sloth to one 
of laborious independence; hence the close attention to 
limit public charity to absolute necessaries, and the intro- 
duction of tests of hardships, indispensable in the case of 
the adult pauper, is unnecessary in their case, whilst to 
surround their position with those moral restraints of 
humiliation and abasement which restrain the honest 
labourer from exchanging his hard struggle for subsistence 
with the assured existence of a workhouse, is to degrade 
the moral sense of our children—to destroy in them all 
sense of self-respect—all love of labour and of indepen- 
dence; to render them the pariahs of society and its dead- 
liest enemies. jas: 

Too long have we systematically brutalized the children 
depending on the law for an existence and an education ; 
too long has the unfortunate “‘ woykus’’ been considered 
by others, and taught to consider himself, a degraded and 
inferior being; and fearfully has the lesson been retaliated 
on the society which taught it. ‘Told, from his infancy, 
that his poverty rendered him the equal of criminals, he 
has proved himself their equal in crime; instructed to con- 
sider labour an unredeeming aimless punishment, he has 
exchanged it for theft. The children’s ward of the work- 
house was considered a den of outcasts—it has proved a 
nursery of thieves.* No; our children must be educated 





" We do not, of course, mean to include all our workhouses in 
this category. Much has been done, of late years, to improve the 
working of the system in some places; but the fearful revelations 
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to become honest and useful members of society; but, to 
effect this, they must be treated separately and differently 
from the other paupers. They must be taught to consider 
themselves—not as degraded outcasts, but as orphans 
whom the State, the common parent of all, has adopted. 
They must be taught the merit of laborious industry, the 
value of honesty, the reward of virtue; in a word, they 
must be taught religion. ‘They must also be taught some 
useful trade or occupation, whereby to earn their bread. 
But education cannot be effected by compulsion; fear is 
not a sufficient motive; reward is more effectual, and, in 
enforcing habits of virtue and of industry, is alone 
effectual. 

We shall later, in considering the case of the able- 
bodied, discuss the supposed objections drawn from the 
science of political economy, against giving rewards, or a 
share in the profits of their work, to paupers; suffice it, 
for our present purpose, to know that children cannot be 
educated without rewards; and that those rewards which 
seem most the result of their own efforts are the best. 
Order a child to learn the trade of a shoemaker; his 
progress, if any, is slow, because he feels no interest in it. 
Tell him, that when he succeeds he shall be rewarded, or 
shall have a good pair of shoes of his own making, and he 
learns with avidity and facility. It is a practical lesson of 
the value of industry. In every well-regulated establish- 
ment, this principle is recoguised; in the schools of the 
Depots de Mendicité in Belgivtm—in those of Frankfort— 
in that of Genoa, perhaps the best managed in Europe, 
rewards, both in clothes, books, and honourable distinc- 
tions, as the cross of honour,* are distributed every month; 





which were made last year as to the number of rogues and prosti- 
tutes our London workhouses supply, amply prove the general accu- 
racy of our remarks, and the objections alleged above apply to the 
present system everywhere. 


* Too little use has been made in these countries of these honour- 
able rewards and encouragements. But foreign governments have 
not imitated our apathy in this. respect. One of the first acts of 
the present much-maligued Pontiff, Pius the Ninth, was to afford 
every encouragement and assistance to the scuole notturne, (evening 
schools nearly analogous to our ragged schools) ; nor did he consider 
it unworthy of his high office personally to distribute the prizes to these 
poor children, and console them with words of loving counsel and 
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and also with much state, in presence of the adminis- 
tration, and of strangers, at the end of the year. All 
who are employed in the different works receive three- 
fifths of their earnings—two-fifths for their own imme- 
diate use, and one-fifth is laid by in a savings’ fund, and 
is given to them when they leave. Nay, even in prisons, 
this has been adopted with the greatest success, In that 
of the Jeunes Detenis in Paris, (for juvenile offenders), all 
are taught some trade, and are allowed, by way of reward, 
a portion of their earnings, with which they can purchase 
fruit, toys, &c.; and so excellent were the results found 
to be, that when we visited this prison in 1848, we found 
that, whilst the provisional government had, at the dicta- 
tion of the atelzers nationaux, abolished all work in the 
other prisons, they had, at the earnest desire of all who felt 
an interest in juvenile reform, allowed the management of 
the Jeunes Detenis to continue the same.* 

It is not, however, enough to teach the young reading 
and writing: they are to earn their bread by their labour; 
it is therefore an industrial education which they essentially 
require: thus, in Genoa, the children are divided into two 


classes, whilst the one class attend the school during the 
forenoon, and work in the afternoon, the other are in the 





encouragement. By an old institution 6f Rome, a public examina- 
tion in the catechism, of all the children, is held in one of the 
churches of the city, at Easter; many of the cardinals and digni- 
taries attend ; the examination lasts several hours; prizes are dis- 
tributed ; and the candidate who has most distinguished himself is 
proclaimed emperor, whilst the two next are declared princes, (a 
dignity which they retain for a year.) The boy-emperor is pre- 
sented to his Holiness, and has the privilege of personally asking a 
favour of the sovereign, which is never refused. This ancient 
custom gave rise, some few years since, to a touching incident. A 
Roman had been condemned to death for some crime ; but, as is 
usual in Rome, the execution of the sentence was deferred for a 
considerable time. The criminal had a son about fourteen years of 
age, who did not resemble him in vice. Diligent before, stimulated 
by a secret vow, the lad redoubled his attention to the instructions 
of his teachers. His filial piety met with its reward, He was pro- 
claimed emperor ; and, when presented to his bishop and his sove- 
reign, he fell at his feet and begged his father’s life. The boon was 
granted, and the father, who owed his life to the piety of his son, 
came forth from prison an altered man. 


* See also Parkhurst Report, p. 6, quoted later. 
VOL. XXIX.—No. LVIII. 
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workrooms in the morning, and the schoolroom in the 
evening. A very common error in industrial education is 
to educate all the children to trades ; the great mass of the 
labouring classes must ever be agricultural labourers; whilst, 
for the purposes of emigration, the most useful class are 
those who combine with the habit of field labour, a moder- 
ate knowledge of the commoner trades, as carpenters, 
masons, smiths.* 

One of the best arranged institutions for this purpose, is 
the new school of Reform, as it is called at Ruysselede, in 
Belgium. By a law passed, April 3rd, 1848, it was deter- 
mined to erect two special establishments for young men- 
dicants and vagabonds of either sex, under eighteen years 
of age: that for the boys already exists. A farm of four 
hundred acres, of very poor land, but which was enclosed 
and fenced, and on which there were very extensive build- 
ings, originally erected by an English company for the 
cultivation of beet root sugar, and which had become bank- 
rupt, was purchased, in 1848, for 16,000 fr., and converted 
into an agricultural school for 500 boys.t They are fed 
and clothed exactly as the children of poor peasants, and 
attend school for two hours each day ; the rest of their time 
is employed on the farm, which thus serves the double 
purpose of an agricultural model farm, and of a school for 
training up these children to be good labourers. A some- 
what similar institution is the Philanthropic farm school at 
Redhill, in Surrey, where young offenders are trained to 
agricultural pursuits, and receive such an amount of school 
teaching, (an hour and a half daily,) as is suited to their 
condition. The effects of this method are equally good in 
the Belgian and the English institution. It is much to be 
desired that their example and the recommendations of its 
able directors, may effect a change in a similar sense in 
the discipline of Parkhurst.{ 





* It is also a well founded objection to teaching the poor children 
trades, which require a lengthened training, as jewellers, locksmiths, 
engravers, that we are doing a serious injury to artizans of that 
class, who have often no other inheritance to leave their children, 
but the laboriously acquired and valuable knowledge of their art. 

+ There were about 250 at it, the buildings not being all fitted 
up, when we visited it in Sep. 1849, in company with the enlightened 
representative of Bruges, M. Peers, the head of the committee for 
its direction. 

t See Reports relative to Parkhurst prison, 1850. 
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And that the new schools, established under the poor- 
law commissioners, to replace the establishments of Mr. 
Drouet, and Mr. Aubin, should be modelled on the plan of 
Mettray, of Ruysselede, and of the Philanthrophic. 

We regret much to learn from the report of the Irish 
Commissioners,* that their powers for forming district 
industrial schools have not yet been called into operation. 

The good results experienced from the attention to the 
young, not only in their own improvement, but in the per- 
manent diminution of pauperism to be supported, are every 
where loudly proclaimed, from Wurtemberg,} from Bremen, 
from Lubeck, from Frankfort, from Belgium, from Savoy,] 
the testimony isthe same. Andif, unfortunately, so many 
of our workhouses educate only paupers, prostitutes, and 
thieves, the cause must be sought in their defective 
administration, not in any inherent difficulty in providing a 
good and suitable education for their inmates, and one 
which the results shall approve.§ How far, however, this 
can be done in our present workhouses, is matter of grave 
question. At present, in these establishments, the young 
are little distinguished from the other inmates. There is, 
indeed, a children’s ward, and a schoolmaster or mistress, 
but the superintendence is the same. The one master is 
expected to manage the whole concern: now here, at once, 
arises a radical difficulty: the qualities required in ‘the 
master of a workhouse, and those of a master of a poor 
school, are widely different; for the former are required 
impartiality, firmness, and a power of enforcing discipline 
and obedience amongst a turbulent race. But far other 
qualities are required to conciliate and encourage children : 
gentleness, patience, and above all, a love of his arduous 





* Report, p. 10. 
+ Naville de la Charite Legale, vol i. p. 255. 
¢ Senior. 


§ That a good education is possible even under the most difficult 
circumstances, Duchatelet (De /a prostitution dans la ville de Paris,) 
affords a very remarkable proof, when he states, that during five 
years, only 41 of this unhappy class had been brought up in the 
immense establishment of the Enfans Trouvés, (foundling hospital.) 
in Paris. What a contrast to the results of our London workhouses, 
of which it is calculated, that at least one-third of the children edu- 
cated there, are afterwards to be found on the streets. 
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duty, and his young charge, are pre-eminently necessary in 
one capable of successfully conducting the education of 
children. Hence, the peculiar success attending the teach- 
ing of the christian brothers, who devote themselves wholly 
to the education of the poor, and go through a peculiar 
training, to fit themselves for the discharge of this duty.* 
Hence, the wonderful success of a man Tike the late Dr. 
Arnold,{ like St. Philip Neri, or like the advocate Michel 
Gigli,} who were animated with the love of their duty and 
of their charge. 

How are these difficulties to be overcome? We cannot 
in these countries have christian brothers as in Belgium, 
to take charge of our workhouse schools: nor can we get 
an Arnold as master for each of our 590 English work- 
houses. Yet there are some men, though few, to be found, 
who are capable of directing the education of our poor; and 
it seems to us, that the only practical solution of the ques- 
tion, is the creation of an establishment analogous to that 
of Ruysselede, devoted entirely to the bringing up of the poor 
children. What cannot be done for every parish in the 
kingdom, might yet be done in two or three instances. 
An establishment might be formed under careful superin- 
tendance, where the best practical system of education, 
under the most skilful guidance, might be carried on, and 
to which the different parishes might send their children, 
paying for their keep. ‘The expense to the parish would 
not be greater; indeed, it would not be difficult to show 
that it might be less; whilst from the numbers concen- 
trated together, the administration could afford to employ 
the most suitable masters, and the most able superintend- 
ance. A parish with 80 or 40 children to take care of, 
finds it a heavy burden to give a scanty salary to an illi- 
terate schoolmaster; an establishment which contained 
1,000 children, could afford to pay for the most efficient 
director. We would earnestly urge that this system of 
unions combining to establish district schools for their 





* None can help being struck with the vast difference of the 
teaching of the various religious bodies in the poor schools of Bel- 
gium, France, and Italy, and that of merely hired teachers in our 
various charitable schools. 


‘+ Stanley’s Life of Arnold. 
+ Founder of evening schools in Rome. Morichini, vol. ii, p. 113, 
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children, which has already been carried out, in some in- 
stances, in and around London,* should be more extended 
and developed, especially in Ireland. Thus might our pau- 
per children be rendered a benefit to the country instead of 
a curse, and one of the greatest sources of pauperism dried 
up; whilst we should be able to furnish to our colonies, 
large supplies of valuable labourers. 

There remains to be considered the most difficult case 
of all, that of paupers, able bodied adults; of the man 
who, able and willing to work, is unable to obtain employ- 
ment, and in the midst of wealth and plenty, sees himself 
prevented, by the laws of society, from acquiring a subsis- 
tence by the means with which nature has provided him. 
The very statement of his case involves the proof of his 
right to relief. Ina state of nature each man draws freely 
from the earth the means of living; society has imposed 
the law of property which is necessary to its existence, and 
which deprives men of this indiscriminate right of feeding 
themselves with the produce of the earth; it must then 
provide a remedy, when this rule works to prevent indivi- 
duals finding food for themselves. But while it is equally 
impolitic, as it is morally wrong, and opposed to christian 
charity, to allow the poor to starve; for “ bread ”’ is the 
cry which leads on mobs to revolution and to pillage, and 
to a hungry multitude may be applied the words of the 
poet: 

* Per medios ire satellites, 
Et perrumpere amat saxa, potentius 
Letu fulmineo.”—Hor. Od. iii. 11. 


Whilst, we repeat, the able bodied poor, who cannot other- 
wise find a living, are to be supported at the expense of the 
state ; every pains must be taken not to encourage idleness, 
and not to render the condition of the man receiving relief, 
superior to that of his comrade struggling in the world, for 
a hard earned and scanty living. In England, the great 
method hitherto taken to effect this end, has been by means 
of the workhouse, to reduce the scale of pauper dietary to 
the lowest possible ebb, so as to ensure, as far as possible, 
that the food which the labourer may procure for himself, 
shall be superior to that which the law provides for the 
inmates of the poor house. We are eminently a practical 





* See Report Poor-law Board. England, 1849. p. 9. 
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people, and distinguished for our Saxon love of feeding ; 
we seek to induce men to subscribe to charities by feeding 
them well, and we seek to. deter men from entering the 
workhouse by feeding them ill. In fact, the guardians of 
Andover were only carrying out this mode of viewing the 
question to its logical conclusion; when reflecting on the 
hardships and privations which so many of the labouring 
poor undergo, they determined to make the inmates of their 
workhouse endure still greater hardships and privations. 
But the system has failed under the trial ; it is impossible, 
without cruelty, to make the workhouse dietary inferior to 
that to which some of the labouring poor are often reduced. 
The public revolted against the logical consequence of the 
Andover guardians; it was found necessary, in order to 
keep them in health, to feed the inmates of prisons better 
than those of the poor-house, and, immediately, the starv- 
ing began to break windows, and commit other offences, 
inorder to be sent to goal, rather than to the poor-house. 
And, finally, in Ireland, for the last three years, when a 
great portion of the population were reduced to the brink 
of starvation, it would have been necessary to have starved 
the paupers outright, in order to have carried out the 
system. 

It, therefore, becomes necessary to devise some other 
means of distinguishing the deserving from the idle and 
slothful poor. And if we turn to those countries where 
this is most successfully managed, we shall find the princi- 
ples, on which they proceed, to be mainly reducible to 
three. First, that of acquiring, from competent sources, 
a kuowledge of the circumstances and antecedents of the 
applicants; thus in Genoa, all applicants for relief are 
required to produce a certificate from the parish priest, and 
their case is submitted to the judgment of the council, com- 
posed of men of the highest rank and most extended know- 
ledge in the city, who take every means of ascertaining 
the true circumstances of the case; and no complaint of 
the misappropriation of the relief has ever been heard.* In 
Venice, a commission, composed of laity of the highest 
rank, with the Patriarch at their head, investigate each 
case on the report of the parish priest.f 





* Cen. Stat. 
t Senior, p. 189. 
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We have already mentioned the arrangement by which, 
in Chamberry, the relief of the poor is confided to 24 com- 
mittees of ladies, with the very best effects. 

We are now, of course, only illustrating the principle, 
not advocating the introduction, in its entirety, of any of 
these systems. Alas, we have in England no sisters of 
charity, to whom to confide the care of our millions of 
poor:* nor could the clergy in England undertake the 
task of certifying the wants of the poor. They have too 
seldom that minute and personal knowledge of their flocks 
which the foreign clergy have, and which is the very ground 
work of such a system ; nay, even the Catholic clergy have 
far too large congregations to be able to keep up a personal 
knowledge of each member of them. On the continent, 
where the parishes are very small, and the parish priests 
are constantly living amongst their parishioners, they know 
each individual under their care, as though they were but 
one family. Thus, in Genoa, with a population of 115,257,} 
there are 28 parishes; in Rome, with a population of 
154,000, there are 52. Yet something of this sort might 
be done in England; more enquiry might be made, and 
proof required, of the condition of the applicants for relief ; 
and more especially in the country parishes, the resident 
landholders should deem it their duty to give the assistance 
of their local knowledge in administering the relief of the 
poor. The second principle of distinction between the 
labouring poor and those receiving relief, is that restraint 
and separation which is the necessary and fitting accompa- 
niment of indoor relief. It was the fashion in England, 
some short time ago, to declaim much against the separa- 
tion of man and wife in the workhouse ; but unless it be 
intended to make the workhouse an agreeable retirement, 
we cannot see how it could be otherwise. Society is surely 
entitled to say to the pauper, we will support you suffi- 
ciently and kindly, but we must subject you to restraint 
and to controul; your position, whilst not one of want or 
privation, must be one of restraint, and of a certain unplea- 
santness. And if we examine the precedents of former 
times in our own country, and of those countries where 





*Of course, we are aware that there are here and there houses of 
sisters of mercy, charity, &c., nor would we undervalue the exertions 
of Miss Sellon, at Plymouth ; but these are but drops in the ocean. 

t M’Cullock’s Com, Dict. 
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charity is administered with the greatest regard for the 
poor, we shall find such to be the case. Of old, when 
there were almshouses in England instead of workhouses, 
there was always a separate building for each sex. The 
poor were taught to consider their lot, not as one of misery 
to be complained of, nor yet to be sought to be altogether 
relieved ; they were considered as children whom God had 
pleased to chasten, that they might learn the more to leave 
the world and follow him. ‘They were considered in some 
degree in a light analogous to those who had taken a 
voluntary vow of poverty, as called to a greater spirit of 
wearer and mortification than those labouring in the 
world. 

Hence, we always find the regulations of almshouses to 
bear a close resemblance to those of religious communities. * 
We must confess we would willingly see restraint carried 
even further than the present English law does. At pre- 
sent, ingress and egress to the workhouse are always prac- 
tically open to those who choose to submit to its regulations ; 
and the tradesman who through the summer has worked 
enough to enable him to live and indulge in that excess 
which has drained his pocket and injured his health, at the 
approach of winter, finds work scarce and disagreeable, he 
accordingly takes up his winter quarters in the workhouse. 
A strolling beggar, with six children, has there taken up 
her abode for the winter season; for wandering about the 
country in wet is disagreeable, and frosty weather suits 
not for sleeping ‘‘ala belle etoile;”’ her children are 
removed from bad example, are being taught their religion, 
and fitted to earn their bread: but spring comes, the fine 
weather tempts the stroller forth, and she takes her chil- 
dren with her to teach them dishonesty and every vice, and 
fit them for becoming the permanent inmates of the work- 
house and the prison. Why, in the name of common 
sense, should these people not be told “ you were a charge 
to your country last winter and will be again; you cannot 
go out unless you can show that you have some honest 
means of earning your bread. Your children, if brought 
up beggars, will be for ever a burden to the state; you 
shall not take them away from instruction, unless to sup- 





* See, for instance, the rule of Sherburne hospital, given in 
Surtees’s History of Durham, vol. i. p. 127. . 
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port them honestly.* In Belgium, the inhabitants of the 
depot de mendicité cannot quit them, unless the commune 
to which they are chargeable, declare that they have 
a means of earning their bread, nor can it be charged with 
their support if it point out a means by which they may sup- 
port themselves. 

In Pennsylvania the idea is carried further, for there the 
pauper cannot quit the asylum until he has, by his labour, 
paid for his support. We will, however, discuss this sys- 
tem a little later. : 

But the great principle for distinguishing the really 
necessitous from the idle poor, as the great means of 
disciplining and improving them, both morally and physi- 
cally, is Labour. 

Labour was ordained by God as the lot of man, from the 
fall of our first parents; and as the Supreme wisdom ever 
draws good from all its ordinances, and makes even that 
which was a punishment, conducive to the good of man ; 
labour has continued from that day to be at once the 
expiation, and the ennobler of man. It is not only necessa- 
ry as a means of procuring a subsistence, but it invigorates 
the frame, and gives a self-reliance, and a dignity to the 
mind. In the highest, as in the lowest station, the man 
who does not work becomes gradually an enfeebled and a 
miserable being. Whether placed above the necessity of 
working for a livelihood, he gives himself up to indolent 
pleasure, and becomes the victim of ennui and listlessness ; 
or in a lower sphere he shuns honest industry, and seeks a 
livelihood by mendicancy, imposition, or theft; the deviation 
trom the universal law, and its attendant Nemesis, is essen- 
tially the same. Labour, too, is the most effectual test 
for discriminating the honest poor from the slothful impos- 
tor. The former seeks work and rejoices to feel himself 
not a wholly useless member of society: the latter shuns 





* Contrast the legislation of Pennsylvania, an act passed 5th 
March 1848: “ Aud whereas it frequently happens that children 
who have been receiving public support for indefinite periods, are 
claimed by their parents when they arrive at a proper age for being 
bound out, the guardians are authorized to bind out all children 
that have, or may have, received public support, either in the alms- 
house or children’s asylum, although their parents may demand 
their discharge from the said institutions, unless the expenses 
incurred in their support be refunded,” 
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and hates all continuous toil. No sooner is work intro- 
duced into a poorhouse than the number of inmates is at 
once reduced. In Sheffield, Mass. U. 8., the number was 
at once reduced by this means, from 49 to17. Inthe parish 
of St. Mary’s, Lambeth, London, the same means reduced 
the number to 1 in 50.* 

Yet, of late years we have seen a class of politicians, 
who zealously laboured to exclude all labour from our prisons 
and workhouses, thereby demoralizing the inmates, unfit- 
ting them for future exertion, and introducing directly all 
the ill consequences which flow from idleness, “for satan 
still finds work for idle hands to do.”’ 

The objection made to labour in poor asylums, is said to 
be founded on the principles of political economy, and is 
this: That it is unjust to subject the independent labourer 
and producer, to competition with the products of compul- 
sory labour. 

Far be it from us to disparage the maxims of economic 
science ; but we would observe that this law applies only 
to competition, in supplying the buying public, not in sup- 
plying the recipients of relief themselves. ‘The reason is 
apparent, it is no advantage to the producer to afford him 
a market out of the taxes he pays; or to have recourse to an 
illustration. It is no advantage to a shoemaker to buy his 
shoes from him for the paupers with the poor-rate he him- 
self pays. He would certainly say, were he given the 
choice, charge me so much less poor-rate, and leave me to 
find a market for my shoes elsewhere than at the poor- 
house. ‘The other system is like feeding a dog witha 
piece of his own tail.{ The more paupers can be made to 
do for themselves, the less will be the cost of their mainte- 
nance. | 





* App. Naville, vol. I. p. 247. 


t This illustration has been already used for anoth€r part of the 
poor laws, by Dr. Whateley, “ suum cuique.”’ 


{ Our Poor-law Commissioners are slowly beginning to recognise 
this fact. The Irish Commissioners say, “ considerable disposition 
has recently been shown by boards of Guardians in different parts 
of Ireland, to entertain projects for the profitable employment of the 
workhouse inmates. Although past experience in this country, and 
in England, has not been favourable to the opinion that pauper 
labour can be made a direct source of profit beyond a very limited 
extent, we have thought it desirable to distinguish between those 
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But not only is it consonant with sound economic 
science, that those who are a charge to the state should be 
made to supply their own wants; they may also, without 
any undue interférence with free labour, be employed to 
supply those of the state. 

The reason is analogous: as the state pays the free 
labour it employs only with taxes raised from the same 
source, any expedient which does away at once with the 
expenditure and the tax, is not only not an injury, but a 
positive benefit to the community, inasmuch as, in the for- 
mer case, a large proportion of the fund is absorbed by 
costs of collection, &c., and the industrious classes never 
receive back the full amount of their taxes in employment 
by the state.* 

There was much wisdom in Colbert’s answer to one who 
spoke of the benefits of employment afforded by the 
government to the industrious classes; he pointed out that 
they were paid with their own money, and added: “‘ be 
assured you can never give back to a people as much as 
you take from them.”’ 

We need hardly point out how large a field for useful 
employment of the poor may be found in supplying the 
poorhouses, the prisons, lunatic asylums, and other county 
institutions, paid for by the poor and county rates.{ And 
we must frankly confess that, so great a value do we set on 
well directed labour, as a means of reform and education, 





proceedings which are directed towards the object of providing for 
the wants of the workhouse establishment, by the labour of the in- 
mates, and other proposals, which appeared to us more directly 
calculated to bring pauper labour into competition with the inde- 
pendent workman. * * * We have, at the same time, continually 
urged upon the boards of Guardians the importance of enforcing 
industry amongst the inmates of workhouses, not merely for the 
sake of the economy, which may arise from the intelligent applica- 
tion of their labour, but still more as the means of securing the dis- 
cipline of such establishments, and maintaining the efficiency of the 
workhouse test.”—lIrish Report, p. 10. 

* This principle is distinctly recognized in Wurtemberg. — 
Senior, p. 58. 

+ The new Irish Medical Charities Bill, by making all the 
medical charities chargeable to the poor-rates, renders the justice 
of diminishing the tax by supplying these institutions with pauper- 
manufactured blankets, &c., still clearer. 
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especially for the young, that we would rather see the 
labour market somewhat infringed on than the young 
brought up in idleness. The majority of our own work- 
houses in which the paupers are left uf idleness, furnish 
a striking contrast to the foreign institutions, and the few 
of our own, (as that of Brighton,) where the inmates are 
regularly employed. 

Order has been more easily preserved, and much of the 
former precautions against disturbance dispensed with in 
our improved prisons, as Pentonville, and Millbank, in which 
the prisoners are kept constantly employed. When visit- 
ing the prisons of Paris, in 1848, we met with a still more 
striking proof of the truth of this principle. The provi- 
sional government, influenced through the committee of 
the Louvre, by the clamour which was raised against 
prison work, had ordered the suspension of all labour in 
the prisons of Paris. In the great prison of La Force we 
found the guards doubled, the prisoners scowling in knots, 
and the guardians informed us that the prisoners who, 
whilst they were employed were peaceable and obedient, 
from the moment they were idle, had been caballing and 
murmuring, and that they feared for an outbreak. At the 
female prison of St. Lazare, the government had, after a 
short experiment, which resulted in an emeute of the prison- 
ers, at the urgent instance of the governor, permitted the 
partial resumption of labour; and at the Jeunes Detenis, 
where it had never been discontinued, the prison was in the 
‘best possible order. 

Another objection which is often made to the employing 
of the paupers or prisoners is, that it is productive of more 
expense than profit. ‘This is very strongly put by Naville, 
(vol i. p. 30.) who maintains, that employing paupers is 
always more costly than simply maintaining them. The 
answer to this is, not only that this is not necessarily 
the case, but, that in fact, in many instances such labour, 
when well managed, produces a very great profit. The 
Albergo dei poveri, at Genoa, contains very few able- 
bodied poor, yet makes profit (after allowing the workers 
three-fifths of the value of their labour) of fifteen per cent 
on the capital employed. ‘The Depot de Mendicité, of 
Bruges, which contained 400 workers including children, 
made a profit on their work of £1,000 in 1848. 

The Maison de Force, at Ghent, which contains 1200 
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—— produces a revenue, after paying its expenses, of 
.000.* 

The Atelier de Charité, or Comiten, at Antwerp, also 
finds a profit in its productions, as we believe do the Case 
di Lavoro, at Trieste, at Venice, &c. (See Naville, vol i. 
note 4.) 

In many countries, not only is the pauper made to work, 
but his support, and his freedom to quit the workhouse, is 
made to depend upon his doing so efficiently. In Pennsyl- 
vania, in Maryland,t in Denmark, in Belgium, and in 
parts of France,} the system of keeping a debtor and credi- 
tor account, with the pauper, is more or less carried out. 
The foundation of this arrangement is the idea that the 
support afforded to the able-bodied poor, is a debt which 
they owe to the community, to be repaid by their 
labour. They are debited with their support and credited 
with the value of their labour. Nor are they at their 
liberty to quit the asylum until they have indemnified it, 
at least in a settled proportion, for their cost. Although it 
may frequently be impossible, rigorously to carry out this 
principle of accountability; every approach to it, every 
thing which makes the pauper’s support or well being depen- 
dant on his own exertions, and thus fosters industry, and 
self respect, is most valuable. 

In Pennsylvania, by an act of 1828, (Ap. Senior, p. 19.) 
the guardians are pti Ss to open an account with the 
pauper, to charge him for his maintenance, and credit him 
with the value of his services, to compel him to work, and 
not to discharge him till he has compensated by his labour 
for the expenses incurred on his account, 

In Belgium all are made to work, are charged for their 
support out of their labour, and should their earnings be 
insufficient to pay for it, are to be furnished only with bare 
necessaries, (mere bread for food ;) an exception is made 
in favour of those who, from ill health, or other causes, are 
incapable of earning. So also in the regulations of the 
Depot de Mendicité, of Rouen, we find the following rule: 
Each able-bodied inmate is to have a task set him, pro- 





* Rapport sur l’etat de l’Administration dans la Flandre Occi- 
dentale fait au Conseil Provincial dans sa Session de 1849, Par 
la Deputation Permanente. 


T In Maryland, (Naville, vol. i., p. 249). t Senior. 
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ortioned to his strength and skill. If he do not finish it, 
he is to be paid only for what he has done, put on dry 
bread, and kept to work during the hours of recreation. 
Every workman doing more than his task is to be paid two- 
thirds of the value of his extra labour. (Sen. 159.) 

The efforts of the various comités de travail bureaux de 
bienfaisance atelier modeles, &c., of Belgium, are all 
directed to. attain this object of making the poor feel that 
their well being is dependant on their own exertions; and 
we rejoice to say that these exertions have been attended 
with the very best results. The poor in these institutions, 
instead of being the slothful, incapable, and demoralized 
class which fill too many of our workhouses, are industrious, 
intelligent, and well conducted, eager and capable to again 
support themselves by independent labour, whenever the 
opportunity offers. 

ur readers can hardly have helped remarking, how- 
ever, that we have already alluded to a further extension of 
the system of employing the paupers: the necessity of 
giving them a direct interest in their labour. Men will not 
work without an object, or if compelled to do so, will do it 
unwillingly and ill. The slave and the pauper may indeed 
be made to work by the lash of the driver, or the dread of 
punishment-cell; but the task will be regarded as a pun- 
ishment, and will be executed as grudgingly and as ill as 
possible ; and instead of being a lesson, and an incentive 
to habits of industry, will make even remunerative labour 
ever after distasteful. 

Man naturally dislikes all labour, but more especially 
that which seems to be aimless; prisoners are known to 
have a peculiar objection to the tread-mill, when it is used 
merely as a punishment, and the prisoners in Pentonville, 
who work eagerly in their cells for the object of learning a 
trade, by which afterwards to support themselves, feel it as 
a most grievous punishment to be compelled to work the 
punishment-engine, which they know, serves no: further 
object than compelling exertion. The paupers in Tuam 
workhouse repeatedly broke the mill, which they consider- 
ed was intended merely to. inflict on them unnecessary 
labour. 

The necessity of giving the poor interest in their labour, 
is peculiarly felt in the industrial education of the young. 
It is most essential to associate in their minds the idea of 
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labour, with that of reward, of exertion, with that of inde- 
pendence. 

On this point we cannot appeal to a better authority 
than that of the visitors of Parkhurst prison for juvenile 
offenders. Col. Jebb says:—‘‘I1 conceive it’ would be an 
object, in connection with these proposed changes, to be 
enabled to credit each prisoner with some small gratuity ;’’ 
and the reports add :—‘‘We would gladly see some direct 
encouragement given to the boys, and we venture to sug- 
gest, when they succeed in making the farm more produc- 
tive than it has hitherto been, that a small gratuity be 
credited to the deserving prisoners of the first class, accord- 
ing to the regulations laid down in this respect, for the 
— on public works, at Portland, and else- 
where.’’* 

But here again we are met with an argument derived 
from the maxims of economic science. It is said, the pau- 

er who is unable to pay for his support, owes all his 
abour to the community; and it is an injustice to the 
latter to give the former any portion of his earnings. This 
is, however, to regard the pauper merely as a machine, or 
a beast of burthen, wholly overlooking the duty of cultivat- 
ing his moral nature, and instilling principles of industry, 
which may render him a useful member of society. Nay, 
even as a mere question of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
we are convinced that it will be found profitable to encou- 
rage active exertion by reward. Naville enumerates a 
long list of places in which it was found more expensive to 
employ the poor than to support them in idleness; and the 
same result has frequently been arrived at in our work- 
houses; but in all these instances the employed had no 
interest whatever in their labour, while in the Belgian 
institutions, and prisons at Genoa, at Rouen, &c., where 
a a portion of their earnings, the work is pro- 

table. 

In different places the proportion of their earnings 
received by the inmates, and the manner in which they are 





* Reports relating to Parkhurst Prison, 1850, Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, by command of her Majesty, p. 5, 6.—It will 
hardly be believed that what is allowed in the case of convicts, is 
strictly prohibited, by the Poor-law Commissioners, to be done for 
paupers—even children. 
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allowed to dispose of them varies. In the Maison de Force, 
Ghent, those condemned to hard Jabour receive three- 
tenths, those condemned to long imprisonment four-tenths,. 
those for slighter offences five-tenths of their earnings; a 
part is allowed them to spend (zakgeld,) the rest is carried 
to a savings account, and bears interest at 4 per cent, and 
is given to them on theirdischarge. After five years, they 
ordinarily have about 200 francs saved. Their zakgeld 
they can spend for meat, bread, milk, beer, coffee. An 
account is kept in a book of what they earn, the superin- 
tendant enters in another what they wish to buy, and the 
next day it is left on the table for them.* In the Depot 
de mendicité, Bruges, the inmates receive one-sixth of 
their earnings to spend in extra food. At Rouen we have 
already seen each inmate receives two-thirds of his extra 
labour. Albergo dei Poveri, Genoa, the workers receive 
for immediate use two-fifths of their earnings, one-fifth is 
laid by for them in a savings’ fund, and two-fifths are 
retained for the hospital.t 

In most of these institutions the inmates are also 
rewarded for industry and good conduct, by being appointed 
to various little posts of superintendance, by honourable 
distinctions, by medals, &c.| 7 

But after every exertion which may be made to check 
the increase, and economize the support of pauperism— 
after many efforts to dry up its springs by industrial train- 
ing of the young, and divert the torrent which swell its 
stream by fostering habits of prudence and economy in the’ 
labouring classes—there always has existed, and we 
believe always will exist, in densely peopled countries, a 
mass of labour which cannot find permanent employment, 
a body of able bodied paupers. 

The proportion which the poor relieved bear to 
the population, varies in different countries. In Holland, 





* Formerly zinc money was used; but it was found liable to 
abuse, and was discontinued. 


t+ Cen. Stat. Introduction, sub fin. 


t During the five years, two medals of gold and sixty of silver, 
and premiums in clothes and money to the amount of £84, were 
distributed among the poor employed in the manufactures, who 
distinguished themselves in work and in good conduct. These two 
qualities are indispensable for their attainment, and can never be 
disjoined.—Cen, Stat., Art, Workers. 
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twenty years ago, it amounted to one in nine of the popu- 
lation, and to a tax of 4s. 4d. per head on the population 
and was rapidly increasing ;* in Hamburgh it was one in 
twelve, and a tax of 4s.; in Flanders, in 1849, the number of 
poor was one in four,f and the tax 3s. 4d. (Rapport du Con- 
seil Provincial. p. 105, and seq.) In England, the same 
year the number relieved was one in sixteen of the popula- 
tion, and the poor-rates amounted to 6s. 64d.{ 

Of the 1,033,812 persons relieved in England and Wales, 
on the Ist January, 1850, 170.502 were able bodied. Even 
these statistics, however, give but a very faint and inaccu- 
rate idea of the amount of labour, which in these countries 
seeks in vain for employment and support. 

The able inquires of Mr. Mayhew (letters to the Morn- 
ing,Chronicle) have opened our eyes to the mass of desti- 
tution and misery which our great cities hide within their 
magnificence ; and society, startled from its lethargy, asks 
hurriedly what is to be done. A French Demagogue§ 
exultingly seizes on this evidence of the amount of misery 
which prosperous England bears within her bosom; and 
in his ignorance imagining that it is peculiar to her, pre- 
dicts her speedy downfall. Some of his brother theorists || 
deduce the conclusion, that as idle hands seek labour, the 
‘state is bound to provide it for them; a large school of 
English economists, whilst they repudiate his doctrines, 
advocate similar ones, maintaining that the state should 
endeavour to increase the demand for English labour, and 
enhance its wages by taxing that of other countries which 
competes with it. But the Luxembourg experiment 
abundantly proved the fallacies of the French theories ; 
and the fact that the worst paid labour in England, that of 
the needle-workers, is protected by the highest duty of 
any, ,4] is deeply suggestive of the impracticability of forcing 
trade. 





* Senior. 
+ This was owing to the famine and falling off in the linen 
trade. 
t Report of Poor-law board, 1849, p. 3, 6. 
§ Ledru Rollin.—De la Decadence de l’Angleterre. (See Ante 
p. 271, and foll.) 
|| Louis Blanc.—De l’Organization du Travail. 
{] Customs duty on embroidery, needle-work, and lace generally ; 


for every £100 value, £20. Tariff 1846. 
VOL. XXIX,—No, LVIII. “a 6 
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The disciples of Malthus point to over population as the 
source of all the evil, and in one sense they are right; but 
it is not enough to know the cause, we want the remedy. 
Over population may be an evil, but it exists and increases 
in spite of every check which misery and poverty can bring 
to b. _ as our population is annually increasing, it is 
aney. ch it is urgent to deal with. 

In ancient times also countries became too densely 
peopled for their then means of support ; and when they 
found their numbers too great, they gathered together arid 
went forth to seek new homes. The emigration associa- 
tions of the Gauls and other tribes were simple enough. 
Those who felt inclined to seek a new home assembled, 
chose leaders, and packing up their small chattel posses- 
sions, they marched forth to seek unoccupied lands 
elsewhere.* And so would our sturdy Saxon and Celtic 
labourers and artizans now, who find that the land of their 
birth no longer affords them an occupation ; but they can- 
not, they are hemmed in as witha wall. Fair and fertile 
lands beckon to them from beyond the Atlantic; but the 
rolling ocean, as an impassable barrier, lies between ; 
whilst thousands repine by the repelling waves, commercial 
enterprise, like a rigid Charon, refuses to ferry over any, 
save those who have the ready obolus: 


“‘Huc omnis turba ad ripos effusa ruebat, 
Matres atque viri 
Stabant orantes primi transmittere cursum, 
Tendebantque manus ripe ulterioris amore. 

Navita, sed tristis nunc hos, nunc accipit illos ; 
Ast alios longe submotos arcet arena.” —Aineis, vi., 305. 





Many noble exertions have of late been made to remedy 
this evil. Private beneficence has been called on to aid 
particular classes to emigrate, and private beneficence, as 
im the case of the needle-workers of London, has nobly 
responded to the call. But charity, however extensive, 
fails before a want of such magnitude. To enable the 
170,000 able bodied paupers in England to emigrate, 


would, at a cost of £10. a head, require a sum of 
£1,700,000. 





* Cesar, Bell. Gall. 1. 
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Our colonies have been authorised to devote a portion 
of their revenues derived from land sales to purposes of 
emigration; but these are temporary expedients which 
cannot last. 

Emigration at the cost of the state has been spoken of, 
but it would be a burden such as no state could bear; and 
unless confined to such as had, for some time, been abso- 
lute paupers, (the very worst class for emigration,) would 
be subject to infinite abuse. What, then, is to be done? | 
There remains one other resource, and we believe an 
adequate and practical one. It is, that the state or indi- 
vidual associations should enable the able bodied poor, 
whether paupers or not, to emigrate to our colonies, making 
their future earnings security for the repayment of their 
passage. In a word, to enable the emigrant to pledge that 
abour which is of value in the colonies, though valueless 
here, for the sum necessary to enable him to bring*it to 
that market where it will find a ready purchaser. 

All that is required is legislative sanction to an arrange- 
ment, by which an able-bodied labourer desirous of emi- 
grating to one of our Australian colonies, for instance, 
should be enabled to enter into an engagement to pay back 
an ascertained sum for his passage in instalments out of his 
first earnings in the colony ; and to render the recovery of 
such sums easy, by compelling such emigrants to register 
on their arrival, and submit to inspection and controul, 
and by authorizing their employers to pay over such portion 
of their wages as should be determined on to the agents of 
the parties who had borne the expense of their passage 
out.* 

We have already subjected emigration to our sugar 
colonies to somewhat similar superintendence and regula- 
tion, and with good effects.{ 

If the plan were adopted by Government, the arrange- 
ments might be very simple ; a registry office in England, 





* The idea of trusting to future payment has already been some- 
times carried out, without any legislative guarantee, by some of the 
steam-boat companies between England and Ireland, who have often 
carried over Irish harvest-labourers to England for nothing—they 
promising to pay on their return, when they had earned money in 
England ; nor has, we believe, this arrangement been attended with 
any loss to the gompanies. 

t Report of the Committee on Sugar and Coffee planting. 
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at which those desirous of availing themselves of the pro- 
posed facilities might be received, and where their agree- 
ments might be entered into. . 

On arriving in the colony, they should be hired out pub- 
licly at a register office, and the hirer be obliged to enter 
into an agreement to pay into the proper office a stipulated 
portion of their wages ; and the public emigrant, as he may 
be called, not be allowed to change his master, unless he 
can find another solvent hirer to enter into a similar agree- 
ment. They should be subject to special regulations, like 
the Indian and free black labourers in our sugar colonies, 
until their debt to the public was paid off, and the instal- 
ments from the hirers should be made recoverable by a 
simple process. 

It would not be difficult to form a tolerably accurate 
estimate of the time in which they could reasonably repay 
the cost of their passage. It has been ascertained, from 
extensive experience, that poor Irish emigrants to the 
United States remit, on an average, £5 to their friends at 
home, within twelve months of their landing. It will not, 
therefore, be unreasonable to estimate, that each publie 
emigrant could easily repay an equal sum annually. The 
cost of a passage to our Australian colonies may be taken 
at £15 at the outside. Assuming that it will be repaid in 
four years, and allowing five per cent. interest for that 
time, this makes it £18; and, if we add £2 more for con- 
tingencies, as losses by death, sickness, &c., we find that 
each emigrant would repay the cost of his voyage to the 
colony with interest in four years, whilst he would, at the 
same time, be earning a competency for himself. 

Should it even be judged too bold an experiment to be 
tried at the public expense, we doubt not but that, were 
the necessary legislative sanction afforded, private enter- 
prize would be found ready to undertake the speculation, 
and our colonies, whose labour is so much wanted, would 
gladly advance the funds necessary for its importation, 
could they have that labour as a ready and efficient 
guarantee for the repayment of the cost. 

In fact, turning to experience as our guide, we find that 
a similar system has been pursued in some of our colonies 
with foreign labourers, and with the best results ; although, 
unfortunately, the mistaken interference of Government 
“to protect’ the imported labourer, by preventing him 
from entering into a contract for a longer period than one 
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year, has checked and impaired its action, as one year is 
too short a period to repay the importer for the cost of his 
passage out. 

The following is a description of the method of hiring 
Chinese labourers in the Province of Wellesley :— 


“This is a kind of speculative emigration. Men come on board, 
and ask the captain to take them. The captain will ask them 
whether they have any money. ‘No;’ they say, ‘but when we 
get to Penang, and enter into an engagement, we will arrange to 
pay you;’ and so they do, When they arrive, you see them there 
on board. The vessel lies at anchor. The Chinese immediately go 
off. For instance, my contract man would come and tell me he 
wanted men. I would say, ‘Go on board and choose so many.’ 
They come on shore, and then you say to them, ‘ Well; how much 
are you indebted to the captain?’ So much. The captain comes 
with them and receives his money, and away he goes......In short, 
these Chinamen are not possessed of a farthing, probably, when 
they leave China. They are brought to the Straits of Malacca on 
credit.”’-—First Report of Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Sugar and Coffee-planting. Evidence of Leonard 
Wray, Esq., p. 67. 


The same witness points out the folly of restricting the 


contracts which may be entered into w:th labourers to one 
year, as do also the other witnesses examined before the 
committee. See the evidence of Mr. Raymond, First 
Report, p. 194—that of Mr. E. Chapman, Second Report, 
p. 7, who says: “‘ Up to 1838, the contracts were of five 
years’ duration, and that worked remarkably well; and the 
colony was just getting into a prosperous state when the 
order in Council of 1838 was promulgated.’’ Mr. Geo. W. 
Laing, Second Report, p. 75, says: ‘* Extension of the 
contracts would be of great advantage to the planter, and, 
I should say, equally to the labourer.”’ 

Our readers may easily imagine how readily our poor 
Irish labourers would enter into an agreement which would 
enable them to emigrate on condition of repaying their 
passage-money in four or five years. And the tide of emi- 
gration, which now, from the greater cheapness of the pas- 
sage, pours to the United States, would be diverted to our 
own colonies, which so much need it. Indeed, already 
from our colonies are heard wishes that some such arrange- 
ments were made practicable, as may be seen from some 
letters of the Protestant Bishop of New Zealand and 
others, which appeared in the Daily News about the first 
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of last November. Would that, the next session of 
Parliament, some intelligent member would take up the 
subject. 

But it is time to draw these observations toaclose. Yet 
we cannot conclude without drawing attention -to the 
cheering circumstances in the condition of our own country 
—tIreland, disclosed by the second report on our list. ‘The 
number of poor to be relieved is most‘materially dimi- 
nished; and at the same time, the means of relief are 
increased. May we not hope that, now that the over- 
whelming pressure of pauperism is removed, the attention 
of those entrusted with their care will be more turned to 
the better administration of that relief, and, above all, to 
the education of the young ? 


Di, probos mores docili juvente, 
Di, senectutz placidz quietem, 
Romuli genti date remque prolemque 
Et decus omne.”’ 





Art. IV.—Anschar: A Tale of the North. By Ricnarp Joun Kuve. 
1 vol. 12mo. London: J. W. Parker. 1850. 


pe pictures of modern Swedish life and manners, 

drawn by the facile pen of Miss Bremer, have, even 
in an English dress, excited no little interest in our novel- 
reading circles; and we suspect, too, that they have induced 
more than one student to turn with curious eyes, towards 
the original language in which these charming tales were 
written. Little, however, did we expect, that so bold an 
attempt would be made by one of our own countrymen, as 
to embody, in the compass of a small volume, so vast an 
amount of archeological research as we here meet with, 
and yet to clothe this in so attractive a garb, as to form a 
most pleasing semi-historical romance. A few years ago, 
** Anschar’”’ would have fallen, still-born, from the press, 
even had a scholar been found in England at that time 
capable of writing such a work; but now, archeology is a 
fashionable study, and even the fair sex lisp of churches 
and chancels, and ogee arches, in a way that would have 
disturbed sadly the serenity of our fox-hunting grand- 
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fathers. But it is not antiquarian lore alone which renders 
this book remarkable ; we observe throughout its pages the 
reflection of that mighty movement which has shaken the 
Establishment to its centre, by developing in her very 
bosom the seeds of Catholic truth. There is scarce a page 
in which we may not see, that the author dwells with joy 
upon the early struggles and unshaken zeal of the first 
Apostles of the faith, even though that faith was confessedly 
in accordance with the doctrines and observances of Rome. 
True it is, however, that beyond this he does not venture ; 
and, while writing with the history of St. Willehad and of 
St. Anscharius avowedly before him, he has not dared to 
embody any of the glorious miracles and wondrous visions, 
by which the lives of these eminent saintswere distinguished. 
This omission gives an air of modern days to the language 
of the actors in the work ; the monks that speak therein are 
certainly not Protestants, but yet their language is not 
that of those days of strong faith and vigorous self-denial. 
We meet here with little or none of that belief in close 
communion with the invisible world, which throws so strong 
a halo of spiritual light around the rudest records of those 
early days; and, though the priests of Odin are openly 
declared to be the ministers of the Prince of. Darkness, yet 
the foul fiend himself does not stand forth bodily as the 
defender of his long-cherished kingdom. Nor do we meet 
but once with the name of the Successor of St. Peter, 
though St. Anschar was himself at Rome, and received 
the pallium as Archbishop of Hamburgh from the hands of 
Pope Gregory IV. about the year 832. It may be urged, 
indeed, in defence, that this little volume is not a bio- 
graphy of St. Anschar, but an episode of his event- 
ful life; and, ‘in truth, we could overlook many and 
more grievous faults, amid the numerous beauties that are 
here spread out before us. The author could hardly be 
expected to write as a Catholic, let us rejoice that his work 
contains no one offensive paragraph against our holy faith 
—not one word that might not be approved of by the sin- 
cerest follower of Rome. 

But are we then, as Catholics, well versed in the lives 
of the early apostles of Scandinavia? many of whom, we 
rejoice to say, left their native shores of Britain, to preach 
the faith amid the savage hordes of the North. The life of 
St. Anscharius is comprised, by the excellent and learned 
Alban Butler, in the space of a single octavo page of his 
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great work ; yet the biography of this saint by Rembertus 
occupies seventy folio pages in the Scriptores Rerum 
Danicarum of Langebek and Suhm. Amid the troubles 
of a persecution unexampled for its length and severity, we 
have forgotten many of the saints whose names our fore- 
fathers especially reverenced. Few remember now the 
histories of St. Olave, when passing the church of his name 
in York, or the still more celebrated edifice in London ; 
fewer still are aware, that Tooley-street, in the great 
British metropolis, is named after the same holy man; 
and, while St. Magnus’s magnificent cathedral yet stands 
uninjured at Kirkwall in the Orkneys, there is, we believe, 
not a single Catholic in those islands to breathe a prayer 
beneath its roof. 

In the arduous task of evangelizing Scandinavia, Ger- 
man, French, and English monks laboured in concert; 
difference of country occasioned then no difference of 
creed ; all zealously devoted themselves, under the pasto- 
ral superintendence of Rome, to the spreading of the 
Catholic faith, Among the most successful and the most 
zealous of these apostles was the holy man whose name 
adorns the present volume. We have already mentioned 
his most interesting biography by his successor and com- 
panion, Rembertus, and we may here express our regret, 
that a life of such importance—both as regards the eccle- 
siastical history and the early customs of Scandinavia, has 
not yet found an English translator. The outline of Mr. 
King’s volume is taken from the life by Rembertus, but, 
for brevity’s sake, and with the license of a writer of 
fiction, he has not hesitated to transpose several incidents 
from the second to the first journey of St. Anschar into 
Sweden. 

The work consists of a series of letters supposed to have 
been written by a certain Anselm, a monk of New Corbey, 
and subsequently the companion of Anschar in his journey 
to the North, to his brother monk Leonardus, dwelling in 
a cloister under the sunny skies of Italy. 


“The period of the following story,” says our author in the 
introduction, “is the first half of the ninth century, when the 
empire of Charlemagne was gradually falling to pieces, whilst the 
Gothic and Swedish races were still heathen, and the Northern 
pirates were commencing that series of incessant- ravages, which, 
for the next two centuries, rendered their name so great a terror 
throughout Europe. It was at this time that Anschar, a monk of 
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New Corbey, a Benedictine monastery on the left bank of the 
Weser, was despatched by Lewis the Pious to Sigtuna, in Sweden. 
He had already been labouring as a missionary on the Danish 
Marches, and his proceeding further north was owing to a request 
of the Swedes themselves, who had sent messengers to the emperor, 
desiring him to supply them with a Christian teacher.” 


Anselm, the supposed author of these letters, begins his 
story by relating how he awaited, at Hamburgh, the return 
of Anschar fromthe emperor’s court at Aix, whither he 
had journeyed to obtain assistance in preaching the gospel 
to the Swedes. Hamburgh was then one of the frontier 
fortresses erected by Charlemagne to awe the Northern 
tribes, who had already commenced their incursions, to one 
of which, at a later period, this fortress fell a prey. On his 
return from Aix, Anschar proposes to Anselm to accom- 

any him to Sweden; and our good monk, with a trem- 
el heart, consents to undertake the perilous journey. 
We have again here, an instance of our author’s departing 
fron’ strict historic truth. Anschar was, at the period of 
his first visit to Sweden, a simple priest ; and, on his return 
to that country nearly thirty years after, he was an arch- 
bishop—having received the pallium from Pope Gregory 
IV. Anschar arrives from Aix, accompanied by the 
valiant Count Gerold, whom Rembert mentions as an 
officer of the empire, and whom we here find appointed to 
the arduous duty of defending its northern and eastern 
frontier against barbarian inroads. As a specimen of our 
author’s descriptive powers, we present our readers with 
the picture of the interior of the refectory of the convent at 
Hamburgh :— 


«An enormous fire of pine logs was blazing on the central 
hearth, and its light, which flashed redly against the walls and 
roof, rendered every corner of the apartment distinctly visible. 
The refectory, together with the adjoining church, had been built 
by Anschar soon after the commencement of his residence at Ham- 
burgh ; the walls being formed of unwrought stone, procured with 
difficulty and from a considerable distance, whilst the roofs were 
more readily provided for from the timber of the surrounding 
forest. Wilfred, a brother of our house, of Saxon race, but who 
had been educated in a southern convent, had painted the walls of 
the church with subjects from the blessed gospels; and, along the 
walls of the refectory, he had pourtrayed, with no unskilful band, 
on the one side, the story of Sampson, how he brake the jaw-bone 
of the lion, and carried off the gates of the city in the night-time ; 
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and, on the other, the story of Pharaoh and of his wise men, who 
strove with Moses for the mastery. These huge and mysterious 
figures, which almost seemed alive as the light from the burning 
hearth played fitfully upon them, looked down from their lofty 
station on the groups of attendants—to me almost equally strange, 
which were variously dispersed about the hall. In one corner, a 
falconer, whose matted hair fell in dark masses over his shoulders, 
was feeding a cast of those rare and beautiful hawks which breed 
in the cliffs of Norway. In another, the herdmen were piling toge- 
ther their long Saxon lances, with their broad leaf-like blades and 
stout handles of ashwood. Wolf and stag-hounds were flung at full 
length on the floor, and, as we entered, one or two of them raised 
their heads with a low deep growl, as if, like their masters, they 
considered themselves at home in the houses of the poor monks, 
and only allowed them to approach even their own firesides by 
sufferance. The youths of noble birth, who are always found 
attached to the household of such great chiefs as Count Gerold, were 
gathered together nearer to the hearth, conspicuous by the narrow 
band of fretted goldsmith’s work which encircled the necks of their 
kirtles. Close to the hearth stood the count himself; a tall, com- 
manding figure, with fair hair and ruddy complexion, evidently 
more fitted for the command of such a rude and wild frontier as 
that of Hamburgh, than for the refinement and lettered amusements 
of the halls of Louis the Debonair. He wore close-fitting hose, 
formed of that dark-red cloth which is made in England, and is so 
highly prized throughout the North, and above them a rich kirtle, 
striped with rare and singular furs, such as are sometimes procured 
by the merchants who frequent the mouths of the great Eastern 
rivers. Round the neck of the kirtle, and encircling each wrist, 
were broad bands of finely-beaten gold, marked with curious devices 
of birds and animals ; a short double-edged axe, also decorated with 
gold, hung at his belt; and his long fair hair, the evidence of his 
noble birth, was carefully divided at the forehead, exposing the 
figure of a small cross, traced with a sharp instrument on the skin, 
and stained of a crimson colour.’’—p, 32. 


In all that refers to the early history and antiquities of 
the north, Mr. King is evidently well versed; and we may 
instance in proof of this the description of the Count 
Gerold’s famous sword Nagling, and the wild legend, of 
how _ weapon was obtained from the Count’s ancestors’ 
tomb. 

The scene now changes to the camp of the Swedish 
merchants in the wild beech forests to the north of Ham- 
burgh, such as still exist in such wondrous beauty, in the 
neighbourhood of Kiel. Mr. King has a ready pen for 
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describing modern scenery, as well as ancient manners 
und customs. 


“The track which we followed was one of extreme antiquity, and 
had been used froma very early period, by the merchants who 
journied northward into the Danish country, as well as by the 
Danes themselves, during their wars with the Saxons. It had been 
worn by the treading of many feet deeply into the soil, and every 
here and there steep banks, covered with moss and short ferns, rose 
on each side of it above the height of a man on horseback. But 
the branches of the great trees spread on either side quite over the 
road; and wherever the banks opened, a view was obtained far 
into the depth of the forest ; between the smooth pillared trunks, 
which, marked occasionally with patches of a short black moss, 
supported the green roofs of the wood. Under the actual shadow 
of the trees the vegetation was but thin and scanty, but wherever 
there was an opening between the branches, so as to admit of the 
penetration of a glimpse of sunshine, the wild flowers and grasses 
grew up thickly between the beds of fallen beech-leaves, that every- 
where covered the surface of the ground. In these sunny spots 
the young ferns were beginning to unfold their crozier-like shoots, 
and the wild hyacinths were lifting themselves toward the light, 

ushing upwards through the rustling leaves of the last autumn, 
which lay all brown and withered by the side of the green and 
vigorous shoots and branches.””—p. 54. 


We do not wish for a more true description of the 
beauties of those stupendous beech woods; but, again, we 
doubt, whether a monk of the ninth century would be so 
close and so excellent an observer of nature. The good 
man would have dwelt far more on the glory of carrying 
the light of the faith among the heathens, or if evil had 
crossed his path, he would have been engaged in an almost 
personal struggle with the enemy of’ mankind, seeking to 
debar him from the conquest of souls. 

Meeting the merchants in the woods, Anschar and 
Anselm journey with them to the harbour of Schleswig, 
where the ships of the traders lay awaiting their arrival. 

‘rom hence they sail direct for Sweden, but on the way, 
the ship which carried Anselm and the treasures, intended 
as presents for the Swedish king, falls in with the dreaded 
pirates of Jullin, the city of sea robbers, whose walls may 
yet, itis said, be seen beneath the water of the Kurisch 

aff. The fight between the two vessels is less interesting 
than the picture drawn by Mr. King, of the equipments of 
the pirate vessel. 
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“ Her sides were painted in long waving lines of blue and crim- 
son. Her mast was tall and richly gilt; and on its summit was 
what appeared to be a white bird with out-spread wings, dancing 
and fluttering before the wind. Her sail was one broad sheet of 
crimson ; and the prow of the vessel, which rose high and towering 
above the water, was singularly carved into the form of a dragon’s 
head, and covered with thin plates of gold. On the half deck 
before the mast, stood a tall man bearing a standard—a gilded 
pole, surmounted by a mis-shapen human figure. ‘The rest of tho 
crew were hidden behind the rows of glittering shields which were 
ranged on each side, above the edge of the ship; but the length of 
the vessel; the long rows of shields, and the great number of her 
oars, made it sufficiently evident that she was well and powerfully 
manned.’’—p. 83. 


The valour of the Swedish merchants is unavailing, and 
after a protracted fight, they fall into the power of the 
vultures (q. eagles) of Jullin, who carry them to the Isle 
of Seals to divide the spoil. But the sight of the glorious 
treasures of art, of the gold and silver vessels of the church, 
and above all, of the richly illuminated manuscripts that 
Anschar was bearing to the Swedish court, so inflamed 
the passions of the pirates, that their dissensions broke out 


into open violence, and, during the tumult, our monk and 
his Swedish companion, Jarl, manage to effect their 
escape. Well may Mr. King, as an antiquary, revel in 
the describing of these rich volumes and curiously carved 
cups and embossed chalices, while he deeply deplores their 
loss. And that such a calamity really did occur, we have 
the authority of Rembertus. 


“ Withmar himself can relate, better than Ican, the many and 
grievous ills they suffered on this journey. Suffice it for us to state, 
that while yet but half way on their voyage, they fell into the 
hands of pirates. But the merchants with whom they travelled 
defended themselves bravely, and at first, indeed, the victory in- 
clined to their side, but subsequently the pirates prevailed, and 
seized on their ships, and therewith all that they contained, so that, 
flying to the land, they scarce escaped with their lives. And there, 
too, they lost the gifts for the king (of Sweden,) which they were 
bearing unto that land ; and indeed all was taken away, save a few 
articles, with which they jumped on shore. And they lost, more- 
over, nearly forty volumes which they had collected for the service 
of God, but which were seized by the barbarians.’-—Rembertus’s 
life of St. Anscharius, c. ix. 


Of the high value entertained for the holy books, whether 
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of the Scriptures, or appertaining to the service of the mass, 
we have acurious example in the life of St. Anschar, by 
Rembertus. (rautbert, the consecrated bishop of Sweden, 
had been driven out of that country by a popular insurrec- 
tion, and the books and sacred utensils of the church had 
been plundered and carried away. The son of a certain 
= Swede carried home some of the spoils to his father’s 
ouse. 


“ And, thereupon, his substance began to diminish, and his cattle 
died, And the son himself, stricken with the divine vengeance, did 
likewise perish. Not long after, there died his wife, his daughter, 
and lastly, another son. And when he thus saw himself deprived 
of all his goods, saving one little son, he trembled before the wrath 
of his gods, and thought much within himself which of the gods he 
might have offended, to merit such grievous punishment. There- 
upon, as is their custom, he sought out a certain soothsayer, 
beseeching him to point out the offended god, and how he might 
make amends unto him. But the soothsayer having performed 
what is customary in their worship on these occasions, answered, 
that all their gods were well pleased, but that the God of the 
Christians was greatly incensed with him. Christ hath destroyed 
thee, quoth he! And because thou hast concealed in thy house 
somewhat of that which was consecrated to him, therefore have all 
these evils come upon thee, nor canst thou be freed therefrom, 
while these remain beneath thy roof. And he bethought him, then, 
that his son, who had died, had brought of the above spoils a cer- 
tain book into his house. Whereat, being terrified and stricken 
with great horror, and not knowing what to do with the said book, 
for that no priest was now in Sweden, he earnestly desired no 
longer to retain it. But not finding counsel thereupon, he carried 
it forth in the sight of all the people then assembled, and related 
what he had suffered. And when none could give him counsel, and 
yet all feared to receive the volume beneath their roof, he asserting 
he would no longer keep it, laid it on the ground, and raised 
around it a wall, (or hedge) saying, that he might take it who listed 
and he vowed to satisfy unto our Lord Jesus Christ for his misdeed. 
And this book a certain Christian took from thence into his own 
house. And we learned these things from his own mouth, who 
afterwards lived in great faith and devotion, so that he learned with 
us to repeat the psalms by memory without book.”—Rembertus, 
Cc. Xv, 


Anselm is guided by his companion to the seal’s cave, a 
large and vaulted cavern, at one end of which the gentle 
washing of the waves was heard upon a smooth beach of 
sand. The description of this cave is admirably happy, 
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we could almost believe that Mr. King had floated with us 
through the vaulted “‘helyers”’ of the island of Papa, in 
Shetland, or explored the vast caverns on the western 
coast of that country. Finding, as they had expected, a 
boat within the cavern, for it was a place of concealment 
well known to the Swedes, our monk and his companion 
effect their escape. Floating on the waste of waters, the 
monk Anselm repeats his matins and lauds to the astonish- 
ment of Jarl, who marvels that he should thus pray to the 
God of the Christians, “‘ when Rana’s net is spread all 
around him.’’ The conversation that ensues, introduces 
the wild legend of Frothi, king of Denmark, and the grey 
women, the marvellous grinders of the Quern. 

Here, too, Mr. King might most appropriately have in- 
serted the famous “ Grotta Saungr,’’ or Quern song, to 
which the above legend of Frothi serves as a kind of intro- 
duction. We know, from the elegant version of the legend 
of St. Christopher, given in this volume, that he is equally 
happy in his verse as in his prose. After landing in 
Sweden, Anselm follows his guide by the “ Chapmans 
Path,”’’ till they reach the house of ‘‘ Nial the rich.” 


“The house covered a wide extent of ground, and had many divi- 
sions, clearly marked by the various ridges of the roof. The inner 
court in which it stood was much smaller than that into which we 
had first entered, but like it, contained many single buildings, all 
roofed with green turf, and apparently, either houses for retainers, or 
offices connected with the main dwelling. The door of the principal 
hall immediately fronted us as we entered the court, and stood wide 
open, so that we could see clearly into the chamber beyond it. As 
we approached, I perceived that the doors themselves were singu- 
larly carved with figures of serpents inextricably twisted and knotted 
together, and that portions of red colouring were laid here and 
there along their numberless folds. The chamber into which we 
had entered was built entirely of wood, the walls being formed with 
trunks of large trees split through the centre and ranked closely 
together ; while the roof rose steeply upwards, crossed and inter- 
laced with rafters, like the boughs of a great forest. The smoke 
from the central hearth had completely stained and blackened 
them ; and they shone out, here and there, dark and glossy, be- 
tween the curling wreaths that rose from the blazing fire of pine- 
logs. Long rows of seats were ranged on each side of the hall ; 
and in the centre of either row, stood one considerably elevated 
above the rest, before which two large wooden pillars were placed, 
rudely carved at the upper ends, soas to bear some kind of resem- 
blance to the human figure, One of these seats is called in the 
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north, ‘ the house-father’s chair,’ and is never filled except by the 
head of the family. That which stands opposite to it, is reserved 
for the principal guest, or for the hirdman who is of most impor- 
tance in the household. Above the seats, the walls are covered 
with skins and furs of different animals, wolves, wild deer, and 
oxen, upon which hung many large shields and spears, and axes of 
various and singular forms.”—p. 147. 


It is evident from this accurate description, that Mr. 
King has closely studied the ancient Sagas, and perhaps, 
too, has read what remains of the celebrated Husdrapa, 
alluded to in the Laxdela Saga, wherein the Skald Ulfr 
Uggason sings the beauty and rich decoration of the halls 
of Olaf Pa. 

From the house of Nial the rich, where Jarl meets 
again his first and only love Gudruna, the daughter of 
ial, the monk Anselm is guided by a Finn to the court 
of king Bjorn, atSigtuna. On their way, the Finlander 
encounters and slays a bear after the approved fashion of 
his countrymen, by provoking the animal to rush upon 
him, and then receiving him upon the point of his spear. 
We have not space for the combat with “‘ Ohto, the honey 
foot,’ as the bear is termed by the Finns; but we select 
the wild legend of the first separation of the Swede from 
the Finlander, as told by Anselm’s still wilder guide, 
while traversing the dark pine forests. 


“There was a time when the Swede and the Finn stood alone in 
the forest ; twin brethren they were, and all the wild creatures of 
the wood were theirsin common. There came a mighty storm out 
of the north, and the great oaks snapped before it, and the rocks 
rolled down from the mountains. ‘Brother,’ said the Swede to the 
Finn, ‘fierce and terrible is the tempest ; who may withstand its 
might? ‘There is shelter beneath the great oak trunk yonder, 
let us seek it while there is yet time.” So the Swede crept him 
under the tree that lay uprooted by the storm, but the Finn re- 
mained without as before, nor did he shrink before the strength of 
the gale. Then Wainamoinen, the mighty, looked forth out of the 
clouds upon the tree that sheltered the Swede ; and it rose slowly 
aud the boards and beams fell into their places, and, lo! it became 
a lofty house, such as those in which the Swedes dwell to this day. 
And the Finn looked upon its walls and its roofs, and saw how they 
stood firmly against the storm, that grew ever fiercer and fiercer. 
So at last he longed himself for shelter, and he went and knocked 
at the door of the house; but his brother looked forth and said, 
‘Nay ; thou wouldst not come under the tree ; now wander as thou 
wilt through the forest, and find what protection thou canst, with 
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me thou shalt not dwell.’ So the Finn strayed far away through 
the wood; but ever he held a firm front against the tempest, and 
his look was bolder under the black and stormy sky, than his 
brother was beneath the rafters of his house. And since that day, 
many sons have been born to either brother, but their dwelling is 
ever the same, the Finn’s beneath the sky, the Swede’s under the 
darkened roofs that Wainamoinen first showed them how to lay 
upon the walls of their houses.”—p. 183. 


Anselm reaches in safety the court of king Bjorn, at 
Sigtuna, on the Marlar lake, and here, to his great joy, 
rejoins Anschar, from whom he had been separated since 
the attack of the pirates of Jullin. And now begin the 
spiritual struggles of the bishop and his followers. The 
priests of Odin, indignant at this invasion of their terri- 
tories, employ every means to drive the professors of 
Christianity from the kingdom. Foiled at first, in their 
insidious attempts to influence the mind of the king, they 
have recourse to violent means, and bring forward as their 
champion the redoubted Berserkr Skarphedinn. The 
character of this wild beast in human form is excellently 
well drawn; and while fiercely defending the ancient wor- 
ship, he is likewise the evil genius of Jarl and Gudruna, 
who have accepted from the hands of Anselm, the “ prima 
signatio,”’ or in other words, have become catechumens of 
the Christian faith. Already, even before this ceremony, 
Jarl had excited the anger and suspicion of the priestess 
of Freya, by refusing to make the usual libation to that 
goddess in the house of Nial, or rather, he evaded the 
offering, by signing the sign of the cross over the bowl of 
mead, crowned with blue flax flowers, and maintaining, as 
did king Hakon of old, that this was only the sign of Thor’s 
hammer, and not the Christian emblem. Not only was 
Skarphedinn dreaded as a Berserk, but he was believed 
to assume, at certain periods of the waxing moon, the still 
more horrible and abhorred form of a “‘ vargulf,’’ or were- 
wolf, in which shape he attacked, without mercy, all who 
had offended him while he retained the semblance of a 
man. 

Herigar, one of the chief counsellors of king Bjorn, 
favours from the beginning the Christians and their doc- 
trines. Herigar is no fabulous personage. Rembertus 
relates, that a Swedish noble of that name was one of the 
earliest converts to St. Anschar’s first mission to Sweden, 
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and that he subsequently assisted in building a church in 
that country. if rt 

We must pass by the well-told description of the great 
temple of the gods at Upsala, and adjourn to the ‘‘ Thing,”’ 
or great council of the kingdom, which king Bjorn agrees 
to hold, regarding Anschar and his doctrines. The furi- 
ous passions of the multitude are stimulated by the priests 
of Odin, till the storm is partially allayed by the wise and 
prudent speech of Thorarinn, the Lagman, or Lawman. 
But at the moment when the popular tumult is apparently 


stilled, Skarphedinn reappears, and once more the fury of 


the people is aroused by his fiery words, till a nearly 
unanimous cry is raised for the decision by lot. 


“<«The lots! the lots! bring forth the lots! was echoed from 
every part of the plain. We will never fight with Odin: we will 
not strive against the Asa. Let us know their will, and we will do 
it.’ 

“Bring forth the lots,’ repeated Skarphedinn, ‘ bring them forth, 
and whatsoever they declare, by that willwe abide. They will never 
fail us.’ 

“ «Let it be so,’ said king Bjorn, ‘ by them will we abide. They 
will show us the truth, and declare what is best for Sweden. Bring 
them forth !’ 

“‘ Amidst the deep silence and anxious watchfulness of the peo- 
ple, certain of the priests who had accompanied Skarphedinn from 
the temple, and had remained at the foot of the mounds, came forth 
from the throng of their companions, and slowly ascended the green 
steps that led to the summit. Two of them bore the large golden 
horns which I have already mentioned ; while others carried 
between them a great sheet or mantle of embroidered linen, covered 
with the signs and emblems of the northern gods, This they took 
to the edge of the law mound, in sight of all the people ; and when 
they had spread it carefully forth upon the ground, the priests gave 
notice that all was ready for the trial of the lots, 

“The golden horns, the bearers of which stood on either side of 
the linen sheet, were filled with short rods of hazel, on which were 
cut signs and letters after the fashion of the northern peoples. 
These, at a signal from Skarphedinn, they poured forth on the out- 
spread mantle, and as they lay there in confused heaps, the chief 
priests of the Upsal temple bent eagerly over them, in order to 
read the mystic runes, and to interpret the will of the gods from 
the manner in which the rods had fallen.”—p. 253. 


Mr. King has here pretty closely followed historical 
authority, especially in the speech he puts into the mouth 
OL. XXIX.—No. LVIIL. 7 
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of Thorarinn, the Lagman. The plain narrative, however, 
of Rembertus, who appears to have been actually present 
at this very scene, has many charms in our eyes, though it 
is not like Mr. King’s, embellished with such attractive 
antiquarian lore. But these matters were not of past date 
when Rembertus wrote, he was an actor in the scenes he 
describes. 


‘‘ But while he (Anschar) was thus in the greatest straits, awaiting 
the day of the meeting of the Thing, (dies placiti) it fell out, that 
as a certain priest ministering at the altar in the ceremonies of the 
holy mass, was blessing the sacred mysteries, a celestial inspiration 
was vouchsafed unto him, (Anschar) as he lay prostrate on the 
ground. And being strengthened thereby with the Holy Spirit, 
and comforted with great faith in his mind, he learned therein, tiat 
all would happen as he so greatly desired. Then, after mass, he 
announced unto the same priest, with whom he was indeed most 
intimate, (Rembertus himself,) that he needed not to fear, for that 
the grace of God was with them. And when the priest asked how 
he knew this, he replied, that it had been revealed to him ina 
vision. And with this answer the said brother was content, for he 
had known him to be thus divinely consoled at many previous times. 
And soon did the event confirm this confidence. For the king call- 
ing together his nobles, began to treat with them concerning this 
embassy of our Father. And they determined to seek by lots, 
what was the will of the gods thereon, And going therefore, as is 
their custom, into the open air, they cast lots, and by the will of 
God the lot fell that the Christian religion should be established in 
that country.”—(Rembertus. ¢. xxiv.) 


Mr. King here, for the sake of adding interest to his 
tale, deviates from history, and makes the lots fall out 
adverse to the Christians. The king wavers, but at that 
moment, the priestess of Freya appears on the law mound, 
bearing complaint to the king, that Nial the rich is detain- 
ed in bonds by the Emperor who had sent these Christian 
teachers into the land; and yet more, that by their means, 
his daughter Gudruna had been estranged from the faith 
of her forefathers. Skarphedinn, the constant foe of the 
house of Nial, seizes the opportunity of this avowal, and 
as the champion of the priests, designates Gudruna to be 
the next victim for the sacred grove of Odin. The king 
dares not resist ; but only obtains a respite, while Anselm 
is sent to the court of Lewis le Debonair, to obtain the 
release of Nial, Of his journey we need not to speak, nor 
yet can we bestow much space on the description of king 
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Lewis’s court, and must pass by, too, the sweetly versified 
legend of St. Christopher. Anselm bears a letter from 
king Bjorn to Lewis, written in the Runes of the north. 
It has been doubted by many, that the art of writing was 
known to the pagan Danes and Northmen, but Rember- 
tus’s testimony in this regard is conclusive. ‘‘ Peracto 
itaque apud eos altero dimidio anno, preefati servi Dei, 
cum certo suze Legationis experimento, et cum literis 
regia manu more ipsorum deformatis, ad_serenissinum 
reversi sunt Augustum.’’—(Rembertus, c. xi.) 

While in conference with the emperor regarding the 
northern mission, the audience is suddenly interrupted by 
the unwonted appearance of the Aurora Borealis, or 
northern lights. Well might these strange meteors terrify 
the emperor, for at that period they rarely, if ever, were 
seen in Germany, and if we may credit the Kongs-Skugg- 
Sio, were even of extreme rarity two centuries after in 
Norway. For in that most curious work, which is all but 
entirely unknown to the English reader, we find the Aurora 
most carefully described as one of the marvellous sightsof 
the far off land of Greenland. If, then, the Kongs-Skugg- 
Sio was, as is generally admitted, the work of a Norwe- 
gian author of the 13th century, he surely would not have 
described, as a marvel in Greenland, that appearance of 
the heavens, which was of common occurrence in his 
native land. 

Nial, hearing of his daughter’s peril, sets out without 
delay for Sweden, in company with Anselm. Meanwhile, 
the priests of Odin had not been idle; and, by working 
upon the fears of the king, at length obtained his consent 
to the sacrifice of Gudruna, to be followed, in all proba- 
bility, by that of Anschar and his associates. Jarl, the 
lover of Gudruna, and now, we suppose, a baptized Chris- 
tian, strengthened by his new faith, and by his love for the 
maiden, challenges the redoubted Skarphedinn to the 
single combat of the Northmen, to the “ Holm Gang ”’ of 
which we so often read in the old sagas. According to the 
old laws, the duel was to be fought on an island or holm 
in a river or lake on which no human being, save the two 
combatants, was to set foot, while the multitude watched 
the fight from the neighbouring shores. 


“The place fixed on for the holm-fight was a small island in the 
northern arm of the lake, not far from the spot where the stream 
that flows by the temple of Upsala enters the broader waters of the 
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Malar. The shores of the lake rose steeply from the water’s edge, 
strewed with large masses of broken rock, between which there 
spread out wide open spaces overgrown with ferns and heather. A 
better spot could scarcely have been chosen ; for, whilst the island 
itself was bare and treeless, the shelving banks of the lake formed a 
natural amphitheatre, from which the contest might be witnessed 
by vast numbers of the people. A circle of grey stones, placed up- 
right in the turf, and, bearing no traces of the axe or of the graver’s 
tool, marked the space of ground within which the fight was to take 
place, during which none but the combatants themselves were per- 
mitted to remain on the island. But the arm of the lake was itself 
narrow, and but a slender current separated the island from the 
shore on either side; so that every blow could be distinctly per- 
ceived, and every word heard, by the spectators on the banks, 
which should be stricken or spoken during the impending 
contest. 

“At last the fatal day itself appeared; and still no tidings of 
Nial had reached Sigtuna. The snow had completely melted from 
the island and from the shores, and the freed waters of the lake 
were rippling and sparkling joyously in the sunshine, when the 
servants of the temple and of the king passed across them to 
prepare the lists, after which none but Jarl and Skarphedinn would 
be allowed to set foot within the kemp-ring. And, first, with many 
singular ceremonies, they stretched out a great carpet of felt, fas- 
tening it down to the ground with broad iron-pointed blocks of 
wood ; still leaving, however, a space uncovered between the carpet 
and the circle of stones. Then they set up four hazel wands at 
the four sides of the island ; fixing, also, towards the north, a tall 
spear of iron upright in the ground ; and, when they had done this, 
they withdrew again to the main land, all things being now in 
readiness for the holm-fight. And now, all men pressed eagerly 
forward, impatient to behold the fight that was on the point of 
commencing.” —p. 364. 


Skarphedinn had hitherto remained quiet in the ring; 
but, catching sight of Jarl, who was now descending the 
bank to cross the lake, he lashed himself, in a moment, 
into the wildest Berserk fury. 


~ Fiercely gnawing the rim of his shield—for that is one of the 
signs by which the approach of the Berserk frenzy is indicated, and 
swinging aloft his long heavy sword, hé called out, in a voice that 
seemed of supernatural strength, ‘Come hither, thou that revilest 
the gods !—thou for whom Hela hath prepared her couch of sorrows. 
Seest thou this bright one I hold in my hand ?—woe of shields !— 
terror of armies! Well mayest thou quail before it. 


“A ring is on the hilt, 
A spirit is in the midst ; 
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There is fear in the point, 

Useful to the holder. 

On the blade sleepeth 

A worm, blood-spotted. 

Linked together are his rings ; 
There is poison beneath his tongue. 


“ Art thou yet delaying? Fear not the current—narrower is the 
bridge of darkness. I wait thee! I wait thee! 


“ By the deck of thy ship, 
And the rim of thy shield ; 
By the hoof of thy horse, 
And the blade of thy sword ; 
I charge thee to tarry 
No longer ; but come, 
They have claimed thee whose words 
All must tremble to hear.”—p. 371. 


The king then proclaims the laws of the holm fight. 


“Three times shall ye strive; having your feet upon the felt of 
the kemp ring. If one setteth his foot from off the felt, the strife 
shall cease for that time; and he whose foot hath erred, shall be 
held the worse in that struggle. But, if he be driven without the 
stones of the kemp-ring, he shall be held ‘ hiding’ and coward, and 
all men shall know that he hath lost the fight. 

‘It was the part of the challenger to strike first; but the huge 
sword of Skarphedinn was long raised in vain, and descended more 
than once without effect—so rapid were the movements of Jarl, and 
his eye so steadily fixed on that of his opponent. Fragments, shi- 
vered from the shields of either, soon lay strewed about the circle ; 
and men, who had expected that the first stroke of the Berserk 
would at once terminate the fight, looked strangely one on another, 
as though half-hoping that the contest might prove a more equal 
one than had been looked for. For yet more remarkable than the 
skill of Jarl, was the manner in which the supernatural fury of the 
Berserk seemed to have abandoned him. He sent forth neither 
shout nor cry; and those who could look upon his face, saw that it 
was overspread with a deadly and livid paleness. Stroke upon stroke 
descended ; at first with the utmost fury on either side, but it soon 
became clear to all, that some unusual influence was at work with 
Skarphedinn, His blows came feebler and with more and more 
uncertainty ; and he receded gradually from the centre of the 
kemp-ring. He seemed, at last, to lose all power over his 
weapon ; and, finally, to the wonder and amaze of all who were 
present, retreating before the sweeping sword of Jarl, he quitted 
the felt which had been spread out beneath the combatants, and 
remained with both feet on the sward between it and the stone 
circle.” —p. 373. 
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We have arrived near to the end of the volume; yet we 
willingly would have presented our readers with many pas- 
sages of great beauty which occur in every chapter of the 
work. Mr. King has been, perhaps, historically right in 
making a monk the narrator of the incidents he describes ; 
yet much of what we here find belongs rather to the war- 
rior and the worldling than to the cloistered and humble 
religious of Corvey. As an antiquarian work, Anschar 
deserves the highest rank; and, as a work of fiction, it is 
perfectly exempt from one single objectionable word or 
sentence that would cause a Catholic to hesitate ere he 
placed it in the hands of youth. Mr. King’s object was, 
undoubtedly, to embody in the narrative of the supposed 
Anselm, the copious archeological lore with which he is 
thoroughly acquainted; and if, in doing so, he has occa- 
sionally forgotten the monk and passed into the modern 
writer, he has done so with dignity and talent. Nor can 
we regret altogether this his error, as otherwise we should 
have lost too many—if not all—of those charming descrip- 
tions of scenery which enhance the merits of the work. | 
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By Ace the appearance of the memorable Essay on 
lO Development, no book was ever looked for with more 
intense anxiety by the whole controversial world, than the 
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work at which Mr. Allies, during the past summer, was 
known to be engaged, upon the pretensions and privileges 
of the see of Rome. All the circumstances were, indeed, 
most remarkable. The unprecedented success of Mr. 
Allies’s former publication on the same subject ;—the 
extraordinary proofs of labour and research which it exhi- 
bited; its singular moderation, and evident sincerity of 
tone; the frankness and unreserve of its admissions; the 
assured confidence, withal, of its statements and cénclu- 
sions; in a word, the calm, deliberate, and unhesitating 
certainty with which its judgment against the Papal claims 
was pronounced ;—had created a curiosity which might 
well be described as painful, as to the grounds of a change 
of opinion, so rapid, so decided, and so complete, as 
that which was implied in his secession from the Ang- 
lican church. The most extravagant anticipations were 
entertained upon the subject. It was alleged that he 
meant to go over the very same ground a second time, 
and to reply seriatim to every single argument which 
he had advanced in his former work. He was to consider 
it page by page, and column by column; to note down, 
retract, and disprove, every false or untenable position 
which his new lights might enable him to discover; in 
a word, the work was expected to unite a refutation, 
with a retractation, of his former statements and of the 
arguments by which they were enforced. 

Mr. Allies, however, has proposed to himself a much 
less ambitious, and, we are satisfied, in the present cir- 
cumstances, a much more judicious course. Among the 
many forms in which it is possible to present any truth 
which one wishes to enforce, perhaps the least effective, 
and certainly by far the least inviting, is that of a pro- 
fessed reply to an adversary. When the adversary is 
one’s former self, we need hardly say that the form of 
reply becomes doubly unattractive. With a view, there- 
fore, to a popular exposition of those views of the Papal 
Supremacy which he has been led to embrace, Mr. Allies 
could not possibly have selected a form more certain to 
disappoint the curiosity of the general public, than that of 
a detailed reply to the exceedingly dry and minute compi- 
lation of authorities which form the staple of his Anglican 
Church cleared from the charge of Schism. Such a 
reply, (or, at least, a detailed work upon the Papacy, drawn 
up with a constant reference to the evidence on the oppo- 
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site side which is there presented,) may, we trust, be 
looked for, as an early fruit of Mr. Allies’s leisure. But, 
for the purposes of the present volume, we cannot hesi- 
tate to say that it would have been entirely out of place. 
For professional theological students, doubtless, it would 
have been deeply interesting ; but as a means of reaching 
the hearts or the understandings of the thousands who 
have yead this volume with profit and delight, it might 
almowt as well have been written in a learned language. 
Even if it did not weary such readers by its prolixity, 
and disgust them by its dryness, it could at best but 
serve to puzzle and perplex them; if they had courage and 
perseverance to pursue the investigation to the end, they 
would have risen from it with vague and confused notions; 
their attention would have been drawn from the great 
general principles of the case into the discussion of parti- 
cular points and the examination of disputed authorities ; 
and their judgment, harassed and worn out by minute and 
irrelevant criticism, would have been incapacitated to 
appreciate the moral weight of the great chain of evidence, 
thus broken into fragments by the process of the enquiry. 

The Essay now before us, therefore, is not, in the strict 
sense of the word, a reply to Mr. Allies’s former volume. 
On the contrary, beyond the recitation of the name of 
that volume in the present title page, and a brief allu- 
sion to it in the preface, the author will, at first sight, 
appear to have ignored it as completely as though it 
never had been written. Not only does he not profess 
to examine and combat its views, but there is not a single 
direct reference to it in all the body of his present essay. 
He uses over again the same general array of facts, with 
substantially the same body of authorities. But instead 
of separating them into detached and independent frag- 
ments, he considers them, for the most part, in their bear- 
ing upon one another. He regards them as constituting 
one united whole ; and his argument is founded upon them, 
in their integrity, as presenting indications of a continuous 
and providential disposition of events which cannot be 
satisfied upon any other theory than that of a divinely 
appointed supremacy vested in the successors of St. Peter 
in the Roman See. 

And yet, although he does not directly address him- 
self to the disproof of his former arguments and conclu- 
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sions, it is easy to observe that, from the beginning to the 
end of the essay, they are ever present to his mind, and 
that the selection of facts and authorities, the order in 
which both are arranged, and the points of view in which 
they are presented to the reader, are suggested by the'very 
conclusions to which he had himself been formerly led, and 
are intended to anticipate and overturn the fallacies upon 
which these conclusions had been founded. And hence, 
although Mr. Allies’s present essay may appear, at first 
sight, to be but an ex-parte statement of the evidence in 
favour of Papal claims, and to ignore altogether the 
reasons or authorities which may be alleged on the other 
side, it will be found, nevertheless, completely to over- 
throw the common foundation on which they are all based, 
and to anticipate, or, we should rather say, to refute by 
anticipation, almost every argument derived from the anti- 
papal view*cf those authorities. This is perhaps most 
directly observable in the chapter upon the Scriptural 
Proof of the Primacy ; but it pervades almost all the rest, 
and especially the chapter on the End and Office of the 
Primacy, and the admirable section (in the fifth chapter,) 
on the Derivation of Episcopal Jurisdiction from the 
Person of Peter. 

It can hardly be necessary for us to explain the view of 
the Roman Primacy taken by Mr. Allies in his well- 
known “ Vindication of the Anglican Church from the 
Charge of Schism.”” The leading idea of that exceedingly 
able work, and that in which it differs from the whole 
host of Protestant controversialists, and from most even of 
its predecessors in the Anglican school, is, as our readers 
will recollect, on the one hand its full and free recog- 
nition of a Primacy in the See of Rome, and of the patri- 
archal constitution of the church, with all its consequences ; 
and on the other, a denial of the claim of supremacy, which, 
in the Roman view, is one of the essential privileges of that 
Primacy. On the existence and origin of this Primacy, his 
admissions were more frank and unreserved than those of 
any other controversialist. He held (p. 19) that it was not 
of merely human institution, nor the result of the civil pre- 
eminence of the imperial city, and that, “from the very 
earliest time when the church comes before us as an organ- 
ized body, the germ at least of this pre-eminence is 
observable.’’ He admitted further, that it was not the result 
of any arbitrary or conventional concession on the part of 
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the other churches, but that “ from the very earliest times 
it was explicitly claimed by the Bishop of Rome himself, 
and as freely conceded by others to him, as in a special 
sense the successor of Peter.’’ The consequences of this 
succession, he allowed, was always felt and appreciated as 
** something real, and not a mere title of honour.” 
What this was, he no nowhere undertook to define, at 
least by positive statements; but the reality of its existence 
he freely confessed. ‘‘ From the very first,’”’ he said, in a 
passage so remarkable, that we shall transcribe a portion 
of it—‘*‘ the Roman Pontiff seems possessed himself, as 
froma living tradition which had thoroughly penetrated the 
Roman Church, with a consciousness of some peculiar influ- 
ence which he was to exercise on the whole church. This 
consciousness does not show itself here and there in the line 
of Roman Pontiffs ; but one and all, whatever their indivi- 
dual characters might be, seem to have imbibed it from 
the atmosphere which they breathed. St. Victor and St. 
Stephen, St. Innocent, and St. Leo the Great, and St. 
Gregory, are quite of one mind here. That they were the 
successors of St. Peter, who himself sat and ruled and spoke 
in their person, was as strongly felt and as consistently 
declared by those Pontiffs who preceded the time of Con- 
stantine, and who had continually to pay with their blood 
the price of that high pre-eminence, as by those who fol- 
lowed the conversion of the empire when the honour of 
their post was not accompanied by so much danger. I am 
speaking now, be it remembered, of the feeling which pos- 
sessed them. The feeling of their brother bishops concern- 
ing them may have been less definite, as was natural ; but 
at least even those who most opposed any arbitrary stretch 
of authority on their part, as St. Cyprian, fully admitted 
that they sat in the see of Peter, and ordinarily treated 
them with the greatest deference. ‘This is written so very 
legibly upon the records of antiquity, that 1 am persuaded 
any one who is even very slightly acquainted with them 
cannot with sincerity dispute it.” And in another place, 
citing the testimony of one, and perhaps the greatest, of these 
Roman Bishops, St. Leo. he felt himself “ bound in fairness 
to admit that the germ of something very like the present 
Papal system, without, however, such a wonderful con- 
centration and absorption of all power, is discernible in 
his language’’(p. 262). Buthe escaped the consequences 
of this admission by maintaining—(strangely enough for 
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one who admitted their sanctity of life)—that the view 
put forward by St. Leo, and by his fellow-Popes, was 
peculiar to them, and that it met no sanction from the 
‘contemporary Bishops and Fathers who had not suc- 
ceeded to St. Peter’s see.” 

This admission, too, went farther, and involved ulterior 
consequences, which Mr. Allies did not then appreciate, or, 
perhaps, even anticipate. It was not merely in the “ teach- 
ing” of “St. Leo and the other Popes generally,”’ but in 
their “ teaching and acts’’ that he discovered this germ of 
something very like the present papal system.’’ He admits 
that, in both, the Primacy is dwelt on so strongly, as quite 
to throw out of sight the apostolic powers of other bishops; 
and that their view, ‘‘ if rigorously carried out, substitutes 
St. Peter singly, for St. Peter and his brethren.”’ (p. 263.) 
It was natural in the position which Mr. Allies then 
occupied, that he should ignore the evidence of this conse- 
quence; that he should, at least, by implication, ascribe 
this undue extension of the privileges which all conceded 
to the zeal, or, perhaps, the unconscious ambition, of the 
Popes; that he should overlook the important fact, that, on 
the same principle on which he held the Popes to be sus- 
pected witnesses, where their own privileges are concerned, 
2 papal advocate might discard the adverse testimony of 
Fathers, (for the most part themselves bishops,) in favour 
of the independence of the episcopate ; or, what is more 
fatal still, that a presbyterian might ignore altogether the 
whole chain of evidence for the divine right of bishops, 
which consists, almost exclusively, of the witness of mem- 
bers of the episcopal body; that the power thus claimed 
did not remain a dead letter, but was reduced to action ; 
and that, speaking of the letter of one of those popes who 
put forward the claim with as much distinctness as any 
of his contemporaries, no less an authority than St. Au- 
gustine confessed that ‘he wrote back in such a manner 
as was fitting, and as became the Prelate of the Apostolic 
See. 

It has been urged, indeed, as an objection to the effec- 
tiveness of Mr. Allies’s present publication, that there is 
nothing in it to account for, or explain the sudden and com- 
plete change of views which it exhibits in every page ; that 
it brings forward no new facts or authorities ; that it adds 
nothing to the evidence which the author had before dis- 
carded as utterly insufficient ; in one word, that it presents 
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the strange and seemingly inexplicable logical phenomenon 
of the deduction of two opposite conclusions from precisely 
the same premises. 

Now if this were true to the fullest extent of the assump- 
tion, it would not be without many most striking prece- 
dents, even among the occurrences which we have been 
witnessing month after month, during the progress of the 
wonderful movement towards the Church which Providence 
has vouchsafed to the generation in which we have been 
born. Indeed, it is hardly in the nature of things that a 
man’s views of facts and authorities should not be, even un- 
consciously, modified by the circumstances in which he is 
placed, and by the aspect in which he regards them. From 
the days of the shield of gold and silver, we have never 
been without examples of these conflicting judgments; and 
in proportion to the obstinacy with which men cling to 
their own point of view, and exclude all consideration of the 
aspect in which otRers contemplate the object in question, 
must always be the bitterness and the pertinacity of the 
contest. Nothing, for example, is more intelligible than 
that, according to different ideas of the nature or extent of 
jurisdiction, the same fact, or series of facts, may seem to 
one mind, to imply the exercise of a real power of jurisdic- 
tion, and to anothér may seem perfectly explicable on the 
hypothesis of a simple Primacy; that, to one man, the 
same canon of the very same council may seem to origi- 
nate, and to confer on the bishop of Rome, some right or 
privilege, while another, (believing this right to be inherent 
in the Roman See, and to have existed from the begin- 
ning,) will hold the canon to be intended merely to regulate 
its exercise ; or, finally, that, where the same transaction 
presents two different phases, each party will instinctively 
fix his regards chiefly, if not exclusively, upon that which 
is in accordance with his own preconceived ideas, and 
exclude all thought of the other from his mind. 

It is equally conceivable that, on the second considera- 
tion of a question, the same individual, by the application 
of some new test, may detect weakness and inconclusive- 
ness, even in what he had before considered the strongest 
portions of the evidence; that he may discover some facts 
to be irrelevant on which he had most confidently relied ; 
that he may come to see some under an aspect hereto- 
fore entirely unobserved ; and even that he may find the 
legitimate consequences of others te be precisely the 
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opposite of those which he had previously deduced. Such 
a test, as to the value of the evidences of the Primacy, 
Mr. Allies has discovered in the distinction of the power 
of order from that of jurisdiction—a distinction which, in 
his former work, he had considered to be an “ arbitrary 
and ip te invention of the great school of St. 
Ignatius of Loyola,’ (Pref. p. xv.) and in the true theory 
of the unity of the episcopate, of which that work exhibi- 
ted a strange misconception. 

ence, were it even perfectly true that the present essay 
did not contain any new facts, or new details of the same 
facts, and that the evidence on which it rests was precisely 
the same as that put forward by its predecessor, we could 
still understand the possibility of its leading, most legiti- 
mately, to a different conclusion. 

A very remarkable illustration of this may be found in 
the history of the controversies to which Mr. Allies’s 
former book gave occasion. Our readers cannot fail to 
recollect the exceedingly able and vigorous reply which 
it drew forth from Mr. Edward Thompson, and which 
was noticed in this Journal at the time of its appearance. 
Mr. Thompson’s conclusions, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, were diametrically opposed to those of his antagonist. 
And, yet, so little of new matter has Mr. Thompson put 
forward, so perfectly identical with those of Mr. Allies was 
the great body of the facts and authorities on which his 
argument was based, that he did not even make a pre- 
tence of looking elsewhere for authorities, but reasoned 
directly and immediately upon those which Mr. Allies had 
collected ;—rarely even drawing upon the context for the 
purpose of modifying or explaining the construction which 
the passage in itself seemed to bear, and, generally speak- 
ing, contenting himself even with the very words of Mr. 
Allies’s citation. If, to two minds, the same body of evi- 
dence appeared susceptible of two so opposite constructions, 
we need not wonder that it should present the same variety 
of phase to the very same mind, at different times and 
under different lights. 

Nevertheless, it is very far from being true that Mr. 
Allies’s present essay adds nothing to the evidence in 
favour of the Primacy of jurisdiction, to what had been 
found in the Church of England Cleared from the 
Charge of Schism. One example of this occurs in the 
‘chapter on the Scriptural proof of the Primacy so very 
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remarkable that we shall introduce the passage here, not 
alone for the purpose of illustrating what we have said, but 
also for its own sake, as one of the most simple, and yet 
most complete and satisfactory evolutions of the Scriptural 
argument which is to be found in the language. 

In the preface even of the second edition of his Vindi- 
cation of the Church of England, speaking of the passages 
in Matt. xvi. 18, 19, and in John xx. 21—3, Mr. Allies 
had declared the idea of ‘‘ Peter’s having received the epis- 
copate whole and complete in himself,” and of his being 
distinguished from the other apostles by any power of 
jurisdiction, to be “a pure fiction,”’ (p. xi.) and a “ mere 
baseless assertion,”’ (p. xiil.) fonnded “ on no warranty of 
Scripture, but even condemned by the words and mode 
in which Scripture describes the institution of the aposto- 
late and episcopate.’’ (p. xv.) How different the connected 
view of the whole question of Scriptural evidence, which 
is contained in the following admirable statement. 


“ Assuredly, therefore, not without a special meaning were some 
things said to all the Apostles in common, and some to S. Peter 
alone, 

‘* Let us distinguish these. 

“ And, further, let us distinguish the promise from the fulfilment. 

** Now, there was once signal promise, respecting the government 
of His Church, made by our Lord to S. Peter singly, and another 
made to all the Apostles together, including Peter. They have a 
close connection with each other, and the better to see their force 
let us put them in parallel columns :— 


TO PETER. TO THE APOSTLES, 


‘1, I say also unto thee, 
That thou art Peter, and upon 
this Rock I will build my Church, 

“2. And the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it. 

«3. And I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, 








«4, And whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven, and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven. 


“Here it will be observed, that four things are first promised to 


“ Verily I say unto you, What- 
soever ye shall bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven, and 
whatsoever ye shall loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven. 
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Peter alone, the fourth of which is aflerwards promised to the 
Apostles together, including Peter. 

«« And the fulfilment of this fourth promise is made likewise to all 
the Apostles together, thus :— 

“Peace be unto you: as My Father hath sent Me, even so 
send I you. 

«‘ And when He had said this, He breathed on them, and saith 
unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose soever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them: and whose soever sins ye retain, they 
are retained. 

«The other passages which express powers given to the Apostles 
in common, are these:— 

“1 Cor. xi. 23—25: The Lord Jesus the same night in which 
He was betrayed took bread: and when He had given thanks, He 
brake it, and said, Take, eat: this is My Body, which is broken for 
you: this do in remembrance of Me. After the same manner also He 
took the cup, when He had supped, saying, This cup is the new 
testament in my Blood: this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remem- 
brance of Me. See also Luke xxii. 19. 

‘Matt. xxviii. 18—20: Jesus came and spake unto them, 
saying, All power is given unto Me in heaven and in earth. Go ye 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and lo, lam 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world. Amen. 

“Mark xvi. 15: And He said unto them, Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature. 

‘Luke xxiv. 49: And, behold, I send the promise of My Father 
upon you: but tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued 
with power from on high. 

“ Acts i. 4, 5, 8: Being assembled together with them, He com- 
manded them that they should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait 
for the promise of the Father, which, saith He, ye have heard of 
Me. For John truly baptized with water ; but ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost not many days hence. 

‘*Ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you: and ye shall be witnesses unto Me both in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth. 

“‘We have seen that three out of four promises made to Peter 
singly were not made to the other Apostles, and two remarkable 
passages remain, which belong to Peter only. 

“Our Lord, when all the Apostles were around Him, at the time 
of His passion, singling out Peter, said to him, Simon, Simon, 
behold Satan hath desired to have you, that he may sift you as 
wheat: but I have prayed for thee, and when thou art converted, 
confirm thy brethren, 

“And after He had delivered His commission to the Apostles 
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assembled together, and sent them, as He was sent from the Father, 
bestowing on them the power to forgive sins, all which involved 
their Apostolate, He took an occasion, when Peter, James, and 
John, His most favoured disciples, and four others, were together, 
to address 8. Peter singly in very memorable words. John xx. 15:— 

“So when they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon Peter, Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou Me more than these? He saith unto Him, 
Yea, Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee. He saith unto him, 
Feed my lambs. (Beoxe ta dpvia pov.) 

“He saith to him again the second time, Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou Me? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord, Thou knowest that 
Ilove Thee. He saith unto him, Feed my sheep. (Hocuawe 74 
mp0Batd pov.) 

“He saith unto him the third time, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou Me? Peter was grieved because He said unto him the third 
time, Lovest thou Me? And he said unto Him, Lord, Thou knowest 
all things: Thou knowest that I love Thee. Jesus saith unto him, 
Feed My sheep. (Bécxe 7a zpéBatdé pov)’”—pp. 13-17. 


On these passages, the sum of all that our Lord 
addressed, whether to the apostles in common with Peter, 
or to Peter singly, Mr. Allies argues as follows : 


‘‘Let us now sum up the powers conveyed in them: first those 
given to the Apostles in common ; then those peculiar to Peter. 


“ Of those given to the Apostles in common, the following are 
ordinary, that is, requisite for the perpetual government of the 
Church. 

“1, Offering the holy sacrifice—This do (rodro zoeize, hoc 
facite, the sacrificial words,) in remembrance of Me. In other 
words, Power over the natural Body of Christ. 

“2. Forgiving sins, in the Sacrament of Penance—Whose 
soever sins ye remit, &c. That is, Power over the mystical Body 
of Christ, 

‘« These make up the Priesthood. 

“ 3. Baptizing—Baptizing them, &c. 

“4, Teaching and administering all other Sacraments and rites, 
and enjoining obedience to them—Teaching them to observe all 
things, &c. 

“5. Inflicting and removing censures— ** Whatsoever ye 

«6, Binding by laws— shall bind, &e. 

“7, The presence of Christ with them in this office to the end— 
Lo I am with you alway. ; 

“‘ These involve the Episcopate. 

“The following are extraordinary, making up, in fact, the Aposto- 
late, as distinguished from the Episcopate :— 

“8. Immediate institution by Christ—As my Father sent Me, &c. 

“9, Universal mission—Go ye into all the world. 
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“Now, all these powers S, Peter shared in common with the 
other Apostles, and therefore in all these they were equal, but the 
following are peculiar to himself:— 

“1, He is made the Rock, or foundation of the Church, next after 
Christ, and singly—‘ Thou art Peter, and upon this Rock I will 
build My Church.’ 

«2. To the Church, thus founded on him, perpetual continuance 
and victory are guaranteed—‘ The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.’ ; 

“3. The keys of the kingdom of heaven; that is, the symbol of 
supreme power, the mastership over the Lord’s House, the guardian- 
ship of the Lord’s City, are committed to him alone—‘ To thee will 
I give the keys of the kingdom of heaven.’ 

“4, The power of binding and loosing sins, of inflicting and 
removing censures, of enacting spiritual laws, given to him else- 
where with the Apostles, is here given to him singly—‘And what 
soever thou shalt bind,’ &c. 

“5. The power of confirming his brethren, because his own faith 
should never fail. 

“6. The supreme pastorship of all Christ’s flock is bestowed on 
him—‘ Feed My lambs—be shepherd over My sheep—feed My 
sheep.’ 

- Thus, comparing together what was given to the Apostles in 
common, and what was given to Peter singly, we find that:— 

“1. He received many things alone—they nothing without him. 

“2, His powers can be exercised only by one—theirs by many. 

“3. His powers include theirs—not theirs his, 

“4, The ordinary government of the Church, promised and pre- 
figured in the keys of the kingdom of heaven, conveyed and summed 
up in, ‘ Feed My sheep,’ that is, the pastoral office—radiates from 
his person ; the Episcopate is folded up in the Primacy. 

“Moreover, as.to the continuance and descent of these powers, 
the same principle which leads all Churehmen to believe that the 
ordinary powers bestowed on the Apostles in common for the good 
of the Church are continued on to those who govern the Church for 
ever, leads also to the belief, that the power bestowed on Peter like- 
wise for the good of the Church continues on to his successors in 
like manner. Indeed, part of the promise is express on this head, 
assigning perpetual continuance to the Church founded on Peter. 

“Further, we Jearn in what respects the Apostles were equal to 
Peter, and in what he was superior to them. 

“They were equal in the powers of the Episcopate ; 

‘‘ They were equal also in those of the Apostolate, superadded to 
the former, that is, immediate institution by Christ, and universal 
mission ; 

“ They were inferior to him in one point only, which made up his 
Primacy, namely, that they mast exercise all these powers in union 
with him, and in dependance on him: he had singly what they had 
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collectively with him. He had promised and engaged to him, fst and 
alone, the supreme government, a portion of which wag afterwards 
promised to them with him ; and after the Apostolate, granted to 
them all in common, he had the supervision of all entrusted to him 
alone. For even they were committed to his charge in the words, 
‘ Feed My sheep.’ And so he alone was the doorkeeper; he alone the 
shepherd of the fold; he alone the rock on which even they, as well 
as all other Christians, were built; in one word, he was their head, 
and so his Primacy is an essential part, nay the crown and comple- 
tion of the divine government of the Church; for the Body without 
a Head is no Body. 

‘‘ Thus they were all, doctors of the whole world, as S, Cyril and 
S. Chrysostom tells us, yet under one, the leader of the band. 

“They could, and did, exercise jurisdiction, erect Bishops and 
plant Churches, in all parts of the world, but it was in union with 
Peter, and in obedience with him. 

“His Primacy, then, consisted not in a superiority of order, but 
in a superiority of jurisdiction. 

“After the departure of the Apostles, this superiority of jurisdic- 
tion in the Primacy would be seen more clearly. For they com. 
municated to none that universal mission, which they themselves 
received from Christ, the Bishops whom they ordained having only 
a restricted field in which they exercised their powers ; and it is 
manifest that our Lord in person instituted no Bishops after them. 
Thus these two privileges of the Apostolate, universal mission, and 
immediate institution by Christ, dropped. But S. Peter’s Primacy, 
being distinct from his Apostolate, continued on. There was one still 
necessary to bear the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and to feed 
all the sheep of the Lord’s flock. That power, first promised, and 
last given, to Peter, the crown and key-stone of the arch, that which 
makes the whole Church one flock, was an universal Episcopate. 
Thus the Primacy is jurisdictional, with regard to all Bishops, as it 
was with regard to the Apostles ; and two powers emerge of divine 
institution for the government of the Church to the end of time— 
the Primacy and the Episcopate. 

“And the power thus given to Peter singly, in promise, that he 
should be the rock, the foundation of the Church, never to be 
moved from its place, the bearer of the keys, binding and loosing 
all in heaven and earth, in fulfilment, that he should be the one 
shepherd charged with the care of all the sheep,—this power is, of 
its own nature, supreme. It embraces the whole flock, as well as the 
different sheep; the Church collectively, as well as its members 
distributively. It reaches to every need which can arise. Once 
grasp its true nature, and you see that it cannot be limited by any 
power over which it is appointed itself to rule.”—pp. 17-21. 


- We have seldom read a scriptural argument more pleas- 
ingly, and, at the same time, more conclusively, elaborated, 
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than in this admirable passage. Our object in introducing 
it, however, has rather been to meet the objection against 
Mr. Allies’s book, to which we have adverted, and which 
we have encountered in many quarters. No one who 
contrasts the scriptural evidence as it stands in the two 
works, can hesitate to say, that the latter contains abun- 
dant material for a reconsideration, and, we need hardly 
add, a reversal, of the former judgment. 

The same is also true, in a very remarkable degree, of 
the argument from antiquity. Of course it is not in the 
nature of things, that a popular essay of a hundred and 
fifty pages should take up and examine every authority 
contained in an elaborate treatise of nearly six hundred. 
On the contrary, many of the topics of Mr. Allies’s larger 
work are here but passingly referred to, and most of its 
minor details are overlooked altogether. But on the really 
important topics—those upon which the substantial con- 
troversy hinges, and the proof or disproof of which neces- 
sarily brings the proof or disproof of all the rest, as a 
consequence, in its train—the discussion assumes a com- 
pletely new form; a very considerable array of new 
authorities are produced, and the heads of argument 
appealed to are, for the most part, independent. On the 
very point to which we have been alluding—the origin of 
jurisdiction from Peter—one of the primary positions in 
“ The Anglican Church Cleared from Schism,’ was, 
that “‘the immense preponderance of the testimony of 
antiquity was against it,’ (Pref. p. 13), and _ that, 
“‘no one idea seems so thoroughly contradicted by 
the whole history of the Church down to the recep- 
tion of the false Decretals.”’ (p. 14.) Now, as we 
shall hereafter see, there is no one point on which Mr. 
Allies, in the volume uow before us, has accumulated 
more evidence than the very converse of this opinion. He 
has shown, by numerous citations, that the idea which his 
former convictions rejected, “‘ possessed, in truth, the early 
fathers ;’’—that it was carried from “‘ their hints and intima- 
tions into more perfect consciousness, till it was evolved 
by the complete reason and the fervent love of a St. 
Thomas and Bonaventure,” (p. 97;)—that Tertullian, 
(whom he overlooked before,) put it forward distinctly in 
the second century, (ibid ;)—that the ‘‘ whole mind of St. 
Cyprian” (the mainstay of his former theory) “ seemed - 
penetrated with it,”’ (p. 98 ;)—that the “ thought of Cyprian 
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was elucidated by S. Optatus,” (p. 101 ;)—that St. Am- 
brose was “ possessed with the same view,” (ibid ;)—that 
‘* Pope Siricius spoke and acted upon it,”’ (p. 102 ;)—that 
“St. Jerome’s sentiments were precisely the same,”’ 
(p. 103 ;)—and that ‘‘ the great Saint, | Augustine] who is 
among the fathers what Paul is among the Apostles, 
Thomas among the doctors, recognized St. Peter as the 
root of Church government, and as continuing on in his 
successors,” (p. 103.) He has shown the same for all the 
leading fathers of the Greek Church also ;—for Origen, S. 
Gregory of Nyssa, 8. Basil, S. Gregory of Nazianzum, 8. 
Chrysostome ; the same for the great councils of the east ; 
for the representatives of all the great churches. And, what 
is most important of all, though he still recognizes the 
greater distinctness of the language employed by the popes 
themselves, than by the other fathers, he explains, on 
perfectly satisfactory grounds, that ‘it was natural that 
the governing power should speak more fully of itself.” 
(p. 111.) In one word, the reversal of his former judgment 
upon this mostvital question, although he never once directly 
adverts to it, is vindicated upon such grounds as to make 
it plain, not only that, in his new work, the whole case has 
been fully reconsidered, but that the remarkable change of 
opinion which it exhibits is the result of a new, a more 
comprehensive, and a more logical examination of those 
authorities and facts by which alone the sense of antiquity 
can be determined. 

We shall best illustrate this, however, by such brief 
analysis of Mr. Allies’s Essay as our limits will permit. 
It will be remembered that the professed object of his for- 
mer work was a vindication of the Anglican church from 
the charge of schism; and although it was sought to 
accomplish this rather by negative than by positive argu- 
ments—rather by overthrowing the ‘‘monarchical’’ preten- 
sions of Rome than by establishing the independence of 
England—still the conclusion which it was mtended to 
establish directly regarded the Anglican, rather than the 
Roman, Church. Now the present essay is of precisely the 
opposite character. It is mainly, if not entirely, positive 
in its statements and conclusions ; and its direct object is 
to establish the supremacy of the Roman see, irrespectively 
altogether of the conflicting claims of independence on the 
part of other churches. The main drift of his former argu- 
ment was, on the one hand to demonstrate the essential 
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** equality of the episcopate—the par dignitas of Pope Leo 

X. ;’’ and on the other to explain away the seeming evi- 
dences of superior authority on the part of the Roman See ; 
—partly by the theory of a primacy of rank, partly by the 
acknowledged privileges of the patriarchal constitution. 
In the present work, instead of addressing himself to the 
special evidences of these and other similar minor positions, 
incompatible with the idea of Rome’s original and divinely 
instituted supremacy, he undertakes to demonstrate, by 
direct evidence, the existence of such a supremacy, and the 
recognition in every age of the essential idea which it 
involves. And thus, by establishing a position, the require- 
ments of which none of his former theories or hypotheses 
will satisfy, he equivalently refutes them all, even without 
the necessity of directly disproving in detail the arguments 
on which they rest. 

Commencing with the undeniable, and, to an earnest 
enquirer, the startling fact of the existence of the Papacy 
as a living power,—‘‘ supreme, controlling, harmonizing, 
conservative, unitive, defining,’’ he proceeds to seek— 
partly in the constitution of the Church as established by 
her Divine Founder, partly in the practical commentary on 
that constitution supplied by the whole series of her history 
—a key to the origin of this wonderful institution, which 
has survived the ruin, not alone of all the great institu- 
tions which it found already established, but of the 
numberless successive dynasties which have risen and 
fallen during the long ages of its own eventful history. 
Conversely, he finds, in the very existence and vitality 
of this power, a key to the darkest facts of that won- 
drous history. And by a chain of reasoning, simple, 
popular, easy of apprehension, and yet most logically exact 
and conclusive, he shews that the promises made by our 
Lord to Peter, the commission with which He intrusted 
him, the object and end with which this commission was 
given, the power which it involves in itself, and the essen- 
tial privileges which the Fathers of the Church regard 
it as involving, can only receive their legitimate realization 
in the hypothesis of a real and substantive primacy of juris- 
diction. Thence he proceeds to shew that the Church has 
ever, according to times and seasons, borne witness to this 
supremacy ;—not always with the same distinctness, but 
ever with an unchanging consciousness of its reality and 
its essential characteristics ;—now by hints and intimations, 
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and now by professions as unequivocal as though they had 
emanated from the school of Bellarmine or Baronius. He 
traces, from the earliest to the latest times, her witness to 
the general supremacy of the Roman See over the whole 
Church ; to the divine institution of this supremacy, and its 
derivation from the promises of our Lord to Peter, and the 
commission with which He actually entrusted him; to the 
derivation of episcopal jurisdiction from the person of Peter, 
and to the recognition of the Roman See, as through him, 
its perpetual fountain in the Church. He shews the same, 
in a still more remarkable manner, in reference to the 
great churches of the East, by the acknowledgment of their 
own rulers and councils from the earliest times down to 
the very period of their final revolt; from the attitude 
which the Roman Pontiff assumed and was permitted to 
hold, in relation to the greatest councils which the church 
has ever seen ; from the terms in which he confirmed or 
annulled at pleasure the decrees of these councils; and 
from the practical acceptance of these confirming or annul- 
ling judgments by the entire Church, on the very ground of 
this authority of the See of Peter. Lastly, he contrasts the 
supremacy of Rome, thus attested, with that claimed and 
exercised by the Crown over the Church of England. He 
compares the evidence in favour of one with the evidence 
in favour of the other; he considers the end which both 
are intended to subsérve; and he contrasts, temperately, 
but strongly and with withering effect, the results of each 
in the accomplishment of that end. All this, it will at once 
be seen, is, of its own nature, chiefly ev-paréé statement. It 
is principally or entirely the evidence upon one side. But, 
as we have already said, the positions which it establishes 
are in themselves of such a nature as to anticipate or 
exclude every species of counter-testimony ; and when read 
with the living commentary supplied by the continued 
existence and vitality, even to the present day, of that 
mysterious power which they attest, form a body of evi- 
dence which few unprejudiced minds, even without one 
moment’s further investigation, could refuse to admit. 
The section upon “the Primacy as an Existing Power,’ 
is by far the most brilliant in the book; the rest, indeed, 
being necessarily dry and unpopular, from the masses of 
authorities which form the staple of them all. We shall 
transcribe a few passages from the chapter. 
After a general statement of the leading characteristics 
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of the several great families of professing christians at 
the present day, he proceeds. 


“On the whole, then, we may set down the actually existing 
Christianity as divided into three great portions, the Roman 
Catholic, united in government and belief, and comprehending two- 
thirds of the whole ; 

“Tho Oriental with the Russian, and the sects parted from it ; 

‘* The Protestant, or Anglo-German. 

“At this moment, then, a variety of nations, having the most 
various worldly interests, and the most distinct national, moral, 
and political character, are united in acknowledging, as the head of 
their religion, the successor of 8, Peter, the Bishop of Rome. And 
after all the divisions and conflicts of Christianity within itself, 
two-thirds of all professing it are still of one mind, and more than 
one hundred and sixty millions of souls, by the confession of an 
adversary, see, in the divine framework of the visible Church which 
holds them together, one main-spring and motive power, control- 
ling and harmonizing all the rest: in the circle which embraces 
them and the world, one centre, S. Peter’s See, the throne of the 
Fisherman, built by the Carpenter’s Son. 

“The Anglican Church professes a belief in episcopacy ; it is not 
unworthy of its attention, that of about eleven hundred Bishops 
now in the world (admitting the claim of one hundred of Anglican 
descent) eight hundred own allegiance to the Pope. Ifa General 
Council could sit, there would be no doubt on which side the vast 
majority would be. 

‘If nations could represent the Church, as at the Council of 
Constance, there would be as little uncertainty in the result. 

«Such is the aspect of things in the present day; but Christianity 
numbers more than eighteen hundred years. ‘Remember the days 
of old: consider the years of many generations. Ask thy father, 
and he will show thee: thy elders, and they will tell thee.’ Of 
eighteen hundred years let us go back three hundred and fifty, 
from 1850 to 1500. 

“‘Where is the Anglo-German phase of Christianity? What 
nations did it number? What powers of the world did it set in 
motion? Zt was yet to come. Its principle, indeed, had lurked in 
the restless mind of Wickliffe ; had seemed, and but seemed, to 
expire in the ashes of Huss. It was darkly and mistily agitating 
unquiet thoughts in England and Germany, flying, like a bird of 
ill omen, round the proud towers of the Church of God, or festering 
in corners of corruption over high powers misused. But in fixed 
shape and consistency, as yet it was not. That which now claims 
to be the pure and reformed Church had no existence. The Anglo- 
Saxon mind had been formed and grown up under the control of 
S. Peter’s see; and the country of Luther still with one voice 
reverenced Winfrid, who, from the island won to the cross of S. 
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Gregory, went forth to his successor, begged his apostolic blessing, 
and planted in Mayence the crosier which he had received from 
Rome. The Churches of Germany and England owed to the papal 
see their whole organization, and had subsisted, the one for eight 
hundred, the other for nine hundred years, under that fostering 
power. The claim which Germany and England now reject was 
then written on every page of the ecclesiastical legislation of those 
countries. Their first metropolitans had received their jurisdiction 
from the Pope; the diocese of every German and English Bishop 
had been defined by the Pope ; the institution of every Bishop to 
his see had been received from the Pope, and at the most awful 
moment of his life, every spiritual ruler had sworn that he would 
uphold the see of S. Peter, and its occupant, ‘ principem episcopalis 
corone.’ 

“Go back but three centuries and a half, and this ninth part of 
Christianity—this busy, prying, restless mind, which criticises 
every thing, and believes nothing; pulls down, but never builds 
up; analyzes the principle of life, and by the dissection kills it— 
which treats the holy Scripture as the ploughboy treated the watch, 
pulls it to pieces to look at its mechanism, and then wonders that 
it will not go; which grudges to men even the Apostles’ Creed, 
and will not let them hold that there is one baptism for the remis- 
sion of sins, but on condition that they communicate with those 
who deny it, this spirit which, in its most advanced development, 
casts Christianity itself into the alembic, and makes it come out a 
volatile essence of pantheism—in one word, Protestantism was not. 

“Thus those who most bitterly reject the papal supremacy as an 
usurpation of late times, are found themselves to have begun to 
exist ages after the supposed corruption which they denounce. 

“But there are older, more consistent, more dignified deniers of 
the Pope’s claim, than those who date from the Reformation. 

“To meet these, let us go back, instead of three hundred and 
fifty, a thousand years. In the year 850, not only Italy, and 
Spain, and Gaul, and Britain, and Germany, but the Roman 
Empire of the east, the Patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, Jerusalem, and their subject Bishops and people, acknow- 
ledged S. Peter’s successor, without a doubt and without a murmur, 
as ‘chief pastor of the Church which is under heaven.’ I shall 
have occasion to bring forward presently testimonies from the 
highest authorities among them, and from their Bishops assembled 
in Ecumenical Council; testimonies of the complete obedience 
which they yielded to the Pope’s supremacy, as well in matters of 
faith as of discipline. 

“ But in 850 modern Europe was at least in part constituted— 
the foundations of present legislation had been laid—some thrones, 
still existing, had been raised ; the north had cast forth its hordes 
whom the Church was moulding into empires, and out of freemen 
making legislators: Charlemagne had been crowned Emperor of 
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the Romans before S. Peter’s shrine, by the hands of S. Peter’s 
successor, and Alfred was just about to receive his first education 
at Rome under S. Leo the Fourth. Let us go back another five 
hundred years, into that old Roman civilization, when the children 
of Constantine sat on his throne, and Athanasius was being tried 
for his faith. A general Council is assembled at Sardica, a.p. 347, 
and it recognizes S. Peter’s successor as in full, time-honoured pos- 
session of his supreme power. It directs, not as a new thing, nor 
as the recognition of a new power, but what was ‘best and most 
fitting,’ as being in accordance with all ancient usage, that all 
Bishops, in case of difficulty, ‘should refer to the head, that is, the 
see of the Apostle Peter.’ 

“ And the first Council in which the whole Church was repre- 
sented, the Nicene Council, famous to all ages, stated, not as grant- 
ing a favour, but bearing witness to a fact, and acknowledging a 
power existing from the very first, without attempting to define it— 
for indeed that power was neither derived from its gift nor subject to 
its control—‘ the Roman Church always had the Primacy.’’’ p. 4-8. 
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These two great facts, that two-thirds of all existing 
christians still recognize the papal supremacy, and that 
the nations which constitute the remaining third, did, for 
many centurtes, equally recognize it, he assumes as estab- 
lishing at least a “‘right in possession.”” Further, he con- 
tends that this “‘ right in possession’”’ must not only throw 
the burden of proof upon those who deny it, but must also 
be held as supplying a key to the interpretation of all 
doubtful and obscure events in its past history. An 
existing power has a right that all such doubts should be 
interpreted in its favour; and if ever there was a power of 
which this principle should be admitted, assuredly the 
papacy must be confessed to that power. 


“Not merely is it older than all the monarchies of Europe; little 
is it to say that it has watched over their first rudiments, fostered 
their growth, assisted their development, maintained their matu- 
rity ; it has been further upheld by a deep belief, shared in common 
by many various nations, older in each of them than their existence 
as nations, and continuing on through the lapse of ages, while 
almost every thing else in those nations has changed, not only does 
it rule, claiming an equal and paternal sway over all, in spite of their 
various jealousies, their national antagonism, or their diverse tem- 
perament, so that German and Italian, who love not each other, Pole 
and Spaniard, who are so dissimilar, have yet in their faith a com- 
mon father; but moreover every circumstance of the world has alter- 
ed, and society gone round its whole cycle, from a corrupt heathen 
civilization, through a wild barbarism conflicting with Christianity, 
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into wiso and venerable polities built upon the Church, and having 
its life infused into their own, while a!] throughout a line of old men 
has been on the banks of the Tiber, ruling this huge and many- 
membered Christian commonwealth, not by the arm of the flesh, 
but by the word of the Spirit. Nations fought and con- 
quered, or were subdued; populations were changed, and races 
engrafted. German and Italian, Frank and Gaul, Goth and Ibe- 
rian, Saxon and Briton, Slavonian and Hun, were dashed together. 
There were centuries of bitter wrong,—the pangs of Europe hasten- 
ing to the birth. Buta presiding spirit was there too, and brooded 
over all,—a spirit of unity, order, and love. At last the darkness 
broke, and it was found that these wild nations one and all recog- 
nized the keys of Peter, and felt the sword of Paul. An omen of 
this victory had appeared in early times. S. Leo set forth the true 
doctrine of the Incarnation ; the Church listened, and was saved 
from a heresy already half imposed upon her by the civil power of 
the Eastern empire. The Western empire trembled at the approach 
of Attila, and the same Leo went forth to meet the barbarian, who 
was awed by the simple majesty of his presence, and the power of 
God in the person of His chief minister. 

“ Fourteen hundred years have past, and Leo’s successor still sits 
upon his throne ; hundreds of Bishops, and millions of faithful, still 
believe that his voice sets forth and protects the true faith in evory 
emergent heresy; and that wild force which Attila wielded has 
been tamed to the dominion of law in that long course of interven- 
ing ages by the power which Leo represented. Yet, great as was 
his influence as head of the Church, still incomparably greater now 
is the authority of his successor amongst the nations of the earth, 
after all defections, amid all the unbelief of these latter times, when 
‘many run to and fro, and knowledge is increased,’ and perilous pow- 
ers are in motion and combination, powers which seek to substitute 
the human intellect with the arts and commodities of life springing 
from it, for the grace of God healing the nations, and the truth 
which He has committed to the guardianship of His mystical body. 

‘Manners, races, empires, have changed and passed away, but 
what S. Prosper sung in 431 is as true now :-— 


‘Sedes Roma Petri, que pastoralis honoris 
Facta caput mundo, quicquid non possidet armis 
Religione tenet.’ 


8. Augustine, at the end of the fourth century, pointed to the line 
of Bishops descending from the very seat of Peter, to whom the 
Lord entrusted His sheep to be fed, as holding him in the Catholic 
Church. It was a cogent argument then, but what is it now, when 
fourteen centuries and a half have added more than two hundred 
successors to that chair, and more than forty generations have en- 
circled it with their homage ? 

“Is it possible for an wswrpation to subsist under such condi- 
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tions? Will many various nations agree that the head of their 
religion should be external to themselves? Will the members of 
these various and jealous nations, who are equal in their episcopal 
power, allow a brother to arrange their precedence, control their 
actions, terminate their disputes, rule them as one flock, and that 
for fifteen centuries together ? 

“Or where shall we seek the foundation of such a power? The 
Church bears witness to it, but did not create it. Councils ac- 
knowledge it, but it is before councils. The first of them said, 
‘The Roman Church always had the Primacy.’ Who is sufficient 
to create such an institution, and to maintain it? to take a common 

: _ that lay at his feet, and build on it a pyramid that should 
ast for ever; on which for evermore the rain should descend, the 
floods fall, and the winds blow, and all the power of the evil one be 
exerted in vain? One alone, surely. So this authority itself 
declares. So the Church itself witnesses. So unnumbered Saints 
from age to age proclaim. That One who said, ‘Let there be 
light,’ and ‘ This is My Body,’ said also, ‘ Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build My Church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it. And J will give unto thee the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall 
loosed in heaven.’ ”—pp. 9—12. 


It is hardly possible to read these noble paragraphs 
without being reminded of the celebrated passage of Mr. 
Macaulay, in his review of Ranke’s History of the 
Papacy; but, with all their similarity to each other, how 
different the principles on which the two views rest! Mr. 
Macaulay, and the writers of his school, refuse to admit the 
supernatural character of that wondrous power, the per- 
manence and undiminished vitality of which they do not 
hesitate to recognize ; they shrink from the seeming mys- 
tery which the admission would involve, and content them- 
selves with admiring the wondrous wisdom and energy of 
the human mechanism by which it bas been maintained. 
How infinitely more mysterious than the mystery from 
which they shrink, would be the maintenance of a human 
usurpation, upon such principles and through such revolu- 
tions as the papacy has outlived! And how much more 
philosophical, as well as more truly sublime, is the conclu- 
sion of Mr. Allies, that the very nature of the power—the 
individual, provincial, and national privileges which it 
absorbs—the circumstances through which it has been pre- 
served—the parties whom we find agreed in recognizing it— 
and the very grounds upon which it is claimed as the 
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inheritance of one especial Bishop—supply a moral evidence 
of the impossibility of its usurpation, the rejection of which 
would seem to undermine the very foundations of histori- 
cal truth itself. 

Of Mr. Allies’s scriptural proof of the primacy of St. 
Peter we have already spoken. The complement of that 
proof, in its application to the successors of St. Peter, is 
admirably elaborated in the third section, ‘‘on the End and 
Office of the Primacy ;’’—that is, the maintenance of the 
Church “in its double unity—the unity of body, and unity 
of the spirit ; its unity as one visible society, and its unity 
as one spiritual system.’’ ‘The popular theory of unity 
was one of the earliest of the modern Anglican systems, 
and, even to the present day, is most earnestly defended 
by all the children of the movement ; but the unity which 
they recognize is a historical, not an actual, reality. The 
Church, according to their theory, was one. In her .per- 
fect state, she is one. But the privilege has been forfeited, 
either in punishment of sin, or because the Church has 
been made captive by the secular power, and is violently 
held in a state of division. 

‘The futility of these and all such theories of unity, Mr. 
Allies has exposed with searching severity. 


“Let the Church be extended to any degree in the number of 
her Bishops, yet she is one, and they are oue, in ‘the unity of 
origin ;’ not merely in that Peter was one ‘from whom the very 
Episcopate, and all the authority of this title sprung ;’ but, in that 
Peter is still one, and that now, in the nineteenth century, just as 
when S. Leo said it in the fifth, ‘If any thing, even in our time, 
by us be rightly done, and rightly ordered, it is to be ascribed to 
his working, to his guidance, unto whom it was said, “And thou, 
when thou art converted, confirm thy brethren ;” and to whom the 
Lord, after His resurrection, in answer to the triple profession of 
eternal love thrice said with mystical intent, “Feed My sheep.” 
And this, beyond a doubt, the pious shepherd does even now, and 
fulfils the charge of the Lord.’ 

“Tn truth, we are living men, with living souls, and we need a 
living Church, and not a dead one. Those who can bear that tho 
body of Christ should be corrupt, may also endure that it once 
was alive, but is now dead ; or, that it once was one, but is now 
three. All these three notions can indeed only be expressed by 
an honest word which arose in a dishonest time ;—they are a 
sham, and they who put them forward do not, at the bottom, 
believe either in the one Body or in the one Spirit, for it is 
vi dent that the one body perishes, when the one spirit ceases to 
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animate it. What will it help the wandering soul to tell it, there 
was once a teacher sent from God, but he has ceased to bear God’s 
commission? Or the wrecked mariner, there was once a ship, 
which rode the waves bravely, but it is not now within your reach ? 
And what will it help one who is longing, aching, perishing, for 
the truth, to answer there once was a Church, ‘the pillar and 
ground of the truth,’ and so it remained, as long as it was undivid- 
ed, that is, for many hundred years ; but it ts divided now, and 
therefore is now no longer the pillar and ground of the truth ; but 
stay where you are, and hold all which that Church held, and you 
will be safe.’ 

“This is Anglicanism. 

“Was it for this that our Lord prayed, ‘that they all may be 
one, as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may 
be one in Us: that the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me?’ 

‘“‘Or does S. Peter still sit in his one chair? Is he still the living 
source of a living Episcopate? Does he still proclaim, with the 
voice of the one universal Church, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God?’ Does he still hearin answer, ‘ Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build My Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it ?’ 

“ This 1s Catholicism, . 

“«« Peter,’ says S. Augustine, ‘ represented the very universality 
and unity of the Church.’ And this Episcopate, which has its 
living source in the person of Peter’s successor, and its centre in 
his chair, which is thus derived from him, and perpetually carried 
back to him, can and does embrace the whole earth, extends unto 
all nations, for no difference of race or speech is ‘foreign’ to the 
household of Saints, makes all languages one, for it has the Pen- 
tecostal gift, and this is surely universality ; and yet is gathered 
up, directed, influenced, held together, by one, a Bishop himself, 
and having a particular flock, a Bishop of Bishops, and having an 
universal one, and this is surely unity. The whole Episcopate is 
morticed into that Rock of Peter, by which it is one and immov- 
able. Separate a portion of it from that Rock, and it is no longer 
‘one Episcopate, a part of which is held by each without division of 
the whole.’ That division mars all. With unity strength, and with 
strength courage departs, and the spring of its power is gone ; it 
no longer stands in one place; its footing is lost; the powers ®f 
the world set their feet on its neck; and for that one voice, 
‘Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God,’ which is the voice 
of the Rock, it is much if it do not cry when the world accuses it, 
‘I know not the man.’ To ‘ one Body, and one Spirit, one Lord, 
and one Faith,’ what is added ?—‘ One Baptism.’ And by those 
who do not stand on Peter’s Rock, this one Baptism for the remis- 
sion of sins will be declared a difficult and mysterious doctrine, 
understood by pious minds in different ways, and therefore not to 
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be imposed on any. To make God’s truth an open question is to 
deny the Lord when you are accused of being His disciple. 

“ But impart that one and true Episcopate to as many as you will, 
its voice will be one, and its power one, its rule equal, its courage 
unswerving, because the ‘unity of its origin’ is one, and ‘the 
Catholic Church throughout aJl the world will be one bridal 
chamber of Christ.”—pp. 40-42. 


And in illustrating the practical working of the two 
systems—the Papal and the non-Papal, or anti-Papal—in 
realizing this great object of Christ’s commission to his 
Church, he is even more forcible. The contrast of the 
practical, living, working, fructifying, unity of faith and 
communion in the Roman Church, with the feeble, or 
more truly, the lifeless sterility of the separated churches 
of the East, and with the endless feuds and divisions of the 
Anglo-German communions—displaying their vitality only 
in those divisions—is one of the most powerful pictures we 
have ever seen. 


«‘ Where Peter speaks, you have one faith, one homogeneous and 
harmonious system of teaching—sacraments which embrace the 
whole spiritual life from the cradle to the grave, He teaches that 
infants are received into God’s kingdom by the laver of regenera- 
tion in Baptism, nor are his disciples shocked at his voice ; because 
he likewise teaches them, that if those who have received this divine 
gift sin, they can only recover it by penance: they must enter 
afresh into that kingdom out of which they have wantonly cast them- 
selves, by the second baptism of tears, and the plank which remains 
for the shipwrecked: where Peter's voice is not heard, the doctrine 
of Baptism is either taught without the doctrine of penance, and 
then it becomes at once a stumbling block, or it is not taught at 
all, and the whole sacramental system is overthrown. He teaches, 
moreover, that our Lord has established a real ministry for the for- 
giveness of sins, and bestowed on men a real power to consecrate 
his Body, the source of unspeakable blessings to men, the inexhaus- 
tible fountain of sanctity, the spring of superhuman love. This it 
is which enables him to ask of those who listen to his teaching the 
SArrender of their dearest affections, and the life of angels upon 
earth. And he teaches this not in an ambiguous, hesitating man- 
ner, as one rather ashamed of his message, who would rather insin- 
uate than state what he had to say; but he is plain-spoken in his 
premises, bold and consistent in his deductions. From the Divinity 
of our Lord’s Person he infers, that the Lord’s mother has an office 
and a function in his kingdom of love: from the reality of His 
Eucharistic Presence he proclaims that Saints live and reign with 
Him, hear prayers, and work miracles. The world listens, and 
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sneers, and cavils, and disbelieves, is affronted, abuses, persecutes, 
but the elect are converted and saved. 

“ Go to those who once acknowledged Peter as their Doctor and 
Teacher, who left him in possession of his full inheritance, and you 
will find this consistent and harmonious system mainly held indeed, 
but somehow afflicted with sterility, a ‘Church in petrifaction,’ as 
some one has called it. 

“Go to those who left Peter denouncing him as a corrupter of 
God's truth, as antichrist sitting in Christ’s seat, and you find this 
divine system broken into fragments ; some holding one part, and 
some another, all exaggerating what they have, and depreciating 
what they have not, and misunderstanding the whole. There is no 
longer any agreement, no longer the shadow of one faith. The 
dissentients broke into numberless bodies, and have been breaking 
off more and more ever since; they set out with acknowledging an 
authority, which they put in themselves, but they finish with deny- 
ing that there is any, and proclaiming as their indefeasible right 
the liberty to judge Scripture for themselves, and to deduce from 
it what seems good to such private judgment: a corollary to 
which, in a tolerant and luxurious age like our own, is this, that 
every one has indeed a right to his own opinion, but that no one 
should impose such opinion on his neighbour ; and thus all truth 
is got rid of. 

‘Or if there be one part of those dissentients in whom from the 
beginning there was more worldly policy than sincerity of belief, 
however erroneous ; if there was one province of Christ’s mystical 
kingdom, on which Cesar had cast longing eyes, and said in his 
heart, ‘Give me but the sceptre of Christ, and I shall be omnipo- 
tent,’ think you that worldly law and Casar’s policy have had 
power to arrest the downward descent, to maintain the one inheri- 
tance of faith, to set it forth in its simplicity and purity ? Alas ! 
what do you find ?—ambiguous formularies, studiously so drawn up 
to be signed in different senses by those who minister at the same 
altar: a system so ill compacted, that those who believe in sacra- 
ments are tormented by one half which they engage to maintain, 
and those who disbelieve them, have to drug their consciences as to 
the other half ; and these two parties, opposed in every principle of 
their belief, this bundle of Luthero-Calvinist heresies stifling 
Catholic truths, held together by a civil law, and by the anxiety of 
a State,—which has no conscience of its own, and looks on all 
dogma with sheer indifference,—to wield a weapon of great influ- 
ence, a system based on worldly comfort and outward respectability, 
instead of the pure unearthly aims, the keen faith, and self-denying 
life, of the one Bride of Christ. 

“Can this be that of which our Lord spake ?—‘ that they all 
may be one, as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they 
also may be one in Us: that the world may believe that Thou hast 
sent me ? ”—pp, 44— 46, 
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And the true foundation of this contrast is none else than 
the living and working office of the Primacy. 


“What, on the other hand, is the belief which has been from the 
first at the very heart of the Church, which has inspirited her 
members from age to age to stand against the world; to disregard 
its frowns, to think a life well spent in maintaining a point of doc- 
trine, and death endured in behalf of any part of her teaching, a 
martyrdom ? What else but that there is one faith lodged within 
her, which it is her very function to guard, set forth, and apply, to 
unfold from the germ to the full and perfect fruit, to draw from the 
pregnant sentences and short intimations of holy writ, to harmonize 
and arrange, distribute and portion out, so that man, woman, and 
child, may find in it their stay, that Saints may grow up under its 
nurture, and its fruit be for the healing of the nations? And, 
what is part and parcel of this belief, that as our Lord’s presence 
was with Peter and his brethren, in those first days, and through- 
out their ministry, so it would be evermore. The Comforter, whom 
He had promised, was not to be given for one generation, or one 
century, or two, or four, and then to be withdrawn, but for ever. 
He could not fail the body in which He dwelt, while Peter presided 
over it in person ; as little could He fail, in the fifth century, when 
one of Peter’s successors presided in His place; as little in the 
ninth, or the twelfth, or the fifteenth, as little in the nineteenth, or 
in any tocome. For to suppose His failing is to ignore the whole 
idea on which the Church is built: it is to turn the mystical body 
of Christ into a school of philosophy, a branch of learning. Had it 
been so, the lower empire would have corrupted it, the barbarians 
have swept it away with sword and flame, the Reformation have 
torn it to pieces, and Voltaire laughed it out of the world. 

** Not a Council which ever sat, not a Father who ever wrote, not 
a martyr who ever suffered, but believed in a perpetual illuminat- 
ing grace of the Holy Spirit dwelling in the Church of God to the 
end of time. Without it Councils and Fathers would not have 
existed, and still less martyrs. Men do not suffer for opinions, but 
for faith. And now, as age after age went on, as the Church burst 
the limits of the Roman Empire, and added nation after nation to 
her sway, as she passed the Atlantic and the Indian Ocean, what 
power within her was to hold together that wide system of teaching 
worked out into such manifold detail? What power to eject from 
her bosom heresy after heresy, which hy the will of God was to 
arise and try her, winnow the wheat and scatter the chaff? That 
same power which guarded and maintained the unity and univer- 
sality of her outward framework, became the voice of the Holy 
Spirit within her, defining and ordering her faith. Her Episcopate 
did not break into fragments within each separate nation, and con- 
stitute systems of government co-extensive with their several sove- 
reignties, because the perpetual fountain of the one Episcopate had 
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its spring and plenitude in S. Peter’s See, and every individual who 
held a part of it, held it without division of the whole, and her faith 
remained one, homogeneous, and complete, because it was the faith 
of Peter, which could not fail, because the one Shepherd led the 
whole flock into the same pastures, because as Peter had spoken by 
Leo, and spoken by Agatho, so likewise he spoke by Innocent and 
by Pius ; so he gathers the voices of his brethren now, lifted from 
eight hundred provinces to one throne, weighs them in His wisdom, 
and gives them a single expression and an universal potency. He 
who breaks from the Body of the Universal Pastor commits schism; 
he who disregards the voice of the Universal Pastor falls into 
heresy. S. Celestine judged Nestorius, and 8. Leo judged Euty- 
ches ; and their heresies were cast out of the Church, and carried 
with them the whole sacramental system of the Church, and an 
indisputable Episcopal Succession : they laid hold of nations, and 
lasted for centuries; their heresies might seem to men of the 
world subtle metaphysical misconceptions. I doubt not that six of 
the most learned lawyers of the most unimpeachable integrity 
which England could produce would pronounce that both were 
‘open questions,’ aud might be innocently held ; and that men’s 
‘consciences must be set on hair-triggers,’ to fight about such 
things. But nevertheless two Popes judged those heresies, and 
God has judged them too; their prestige is passed away; no civil 
power finds it worth while any longer to live upon them. But the 
Church of God goes on still upon ber course ; the voice of Peter 
still lives within her. She is still one in her outward framework, 
one in her inward belief ; she still claims to be obeyed and trusted, 
because the See of Peter is within her, and the presence which 
caunot fail, the power which enunciates truths, and makes Saints, 
has its organ in that voice, and abides by that rock.’”’—pp. 46—9. 


It would clearly be impossible to compress into a few 
pages the patristic evidence of the supremacy, which forms 
_ the subject of the fourth and fifth sections. ‘lo attempt 
any condensation, where the difficulty has rather been to 
prevent the excessive accumulation of evidence, would be to 
do a grievous injustice to the very nature, even more than 
to the form, of the argument. We shall supply a better 
idea of the whole, by choosing a few examples, as speci- 
mens of the general mode in which the author deals with 
the main body of the authorities. 

We select his commentary on a passage in St. Leo’s 
letter to the Bishop of Thessalonica, the metropolis 
of eastern Illyricum; chiefly because it illustrates the 
antiquity and the soundness of that division of the power 
ot the apostolate, (and, in the post-apostolic Church, of the 


episcopate,) into the power of order and the power of 
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jurisdiction ;—a division which the author, in his former 
work, had held to be “ an invention of the school of Igna- 
tius Loyola,’ and the full recognition of which has been 
the chief cause of the complete and signal revolution which 
his ideas of Church-government have undergone. 

“‘§. Leo was deriving a part of his own universal Primacy to the 
Bishop of Thessalonica; that is, he was giving him, over and 
above his proper powers as Bishop of the individual see of Thessa- 





lonica, a power to represent the Pope, constituting him, in fact, a 


Patriarch over the ten Metropolitans of Eastern Illyricum, inclu- 
ding Greece; just as the Bishop of Alexandria was over Egypt, 
and the Bishop of Antioch over the East, that is, the province 
called Oriens. These are 8S. Leo’s own words: ‘As my predeces- 
sors to your predecessors, so have I, following the example of those 
gone before, committed to your affection my charge of government; 
that you, imitating our gentleness, might relieve the care which 
we, in virtue of our headship, by divine institution, owe to all 
Churches, and might in some degree discharge our personal visita- 
tion to provinces‘far distant from us. For we have entrusted your 
affection to represent us on this condition, that you are called to a 
art of our solicitude, but not to the fulness of our power. But if 
in a matter which you believe fit to be considered and decided on 
with your brethren, their sentence differs from yours, let every 
thing be referred to us on the authority of the Acts, that all doubt- 
fulness may be removed, and we may decree what pleaseth God. 
For the compactness of our unity cannot remain firm, unless the 
bond of charity weald us into an inseparable whole ; because, ‘as 
we have many members in one Body, and all members have not the 
same office, so we being many, are one Body in Christ, and every 
one members one of another.’ For it is the connexion of the whole 
body which makes one soundness, and one beauty ; and this con- 
nexion, as it requires unanimity in the whole body, so especially 
demands concord among Bishops. For, though these have a like 
dignity, yet have they not an equal jurisdiction; since even among 
the most blessed Apostles, as there was a likeness of honour, so 
was there a certain distinction of power ; and, the election of all 
being equal, pre-eminence over the rest was given to one. From 
which type the distinction also between Bishops has arisen, and it 
was provided by a great ordering, that all should not claim to 
themselves all things, but that in every province there should be 
one, whose sentence should be considered the first among his 
brethren ; and others again, seated in the greater cities, should 
undertake a larger care, through whom the direction of the Univer- 
sal Church should converge to the one see of Peter, and nothing 
any where disagree from its head.’ 
“«S,. Leo wrote this five years before the fourth general Council 
which called him, as we have seen, ‘ head over the members,’ and 
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‘father of the children,’ and ‘entrusted with the care of the Lord’s 
vineyard.’ It is impossible for expressions more perfectly to tally 
than those of the Council and the Pope. 

« Let us consider what S. Leo tells us here. 

“‘ First, he observes that while the Apostles were equal as to all 
power of Order, that is, as to the whole Sacerdotium, as to what is 
conferred by consecration, yet as to how they should exercise this 
power, in what places, and under what conditions, they were put 
under one, viz. 8. Peter. And thus, even though they were sent 
into all the world by our Lord Himself, yet that mission was to be 
exercised under the pre-eminence of one, This means, in other 
words, that S. Peter’s superiority consisted in his Jurisdiction over 
them, exactly as S. Jerome says, ‘ Among the twelve one is chosen 
out, that by the appointment of a head the opportunity for schism 
might be taken away.’ 

** Secondly, ‘From this type the distinction between Bishops has 
arisen,’ namely, that while all were equal as to the Sacerdotium, 
(as the same 8. Jerome says, ‘ wherever a Bishop is, be it at Rome 
or Eugubium, or Constantinople, or Rhegium, or Alexandria, or 
Tanz, he is of the same rank, the same priesthood,’) the jurisdiction 
of one differs in extent from that of another, as is self-evident in 
the cases of Rome, and Constantinople, and Alexandria: but 
likewise, to complete the type, there is a jurisdiction extending 
equally over all; there is one Peter among the Apostles, and 
there is Peter’s successor too among the Bishops. This he goes on 
to say. For,— 

“ Thirdly, there is the Bishop over the Diocese, the Metropolitan 
over the Province, the Primate, or Patriarch, over the Patriarchate, 
—but all this for one end,—‘ in which the regimen and sum,’ as 
Pope Boniface observes, ‘consists, —namely, that ‘through them 
the direction of the Universal Church should converge to the one 
See of Peter, and nothing any where disagree from its head.’ 

“‘ Now here, in the Apostolic, and in the Episcopal Body, in the 
original ‘Forma,’ and in the ‘Compages’ which sprung from it, 
there are two powers, and no more, of divine institution :—the 
Primacy of Peter, and the co-Episcopate of the Apostles; the 
Primacy of Peter’s successor, and the co-Episcopate of his breth- 
ren. 

“ All that is between, Metropolitical, Primatial, or Patriarchal 
arrangements, are only of ecclesiastical growth, and therefore 
subject to diminution, or increase, or alteration; they do but 
‘relieve the care which, in virtue of his headship by divine institu- 
tion, the Universal Primate owes to all Churches.’ The power of 
this Primate suffers no diminution from their existence ; they are 
not set up against him, but under him ; not to withdraw ‘the care 
which, in virtue of his headship, he owes to all Churches,’ but to 
‘velieve it.’ 

‘Circumstances may make it expedient that under him metro- 
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political powers should be concentered for whole provinces in single 
hands, which should accordingly confirm their subject Bishops, or 


even Archbishops. 
“ Circumstances again may make it expedient that the Universal 


Primate should directly and immediately give institution to all 
Bishops. 

“ But in the one case, equally as in the other, he is supreme, If 
the Patriarch is accused, he hears, judges, absolyes, or condemns 
him, If his ordination is objected to, he confirms or annuls it ; if 
his faith is doubted, he clears or he deprives him. If he is tyran- 
nical, his subject Bishops appeal to the One Head, and are 
righted.”’—pp. 54—57. 


_ The reader who recollects the distinction which Mr. 
Allies had formerly made between the statements of the 
Popes themselves and those of other fathers, will under- 
stand the pains which he has here taken, to show that 
every claim put forward by Leo, is accepted by the 
fathers of Chalcedon. We may add the testimony of 
another great bishop of the same see, in order to illustrate 
the same principle. It is from the letters of St. Innocent 
on the Pelagian controversy, elicited by the direct appeal 
of St. Augustine, and accepted by him with the most com- 
plete unreserve, as in all things “becoming the Prelate 


of the Apostolic See.” 


“But we will turn to another controversy—one of the most 
subtle which has ever distressed the Church—one which harassed 
S. Augustine for many a year. Whither, after all his labours, 
writings, and prayers, in the Pelagian controversy, did he turn for 
its final solution? To S. Peter’s Chair. Two African Councils 
had condemned Pelagius, and their decrees, drawn up by S. Augus- 
tine, were sent for approval to Pope Innocent I., together with 
another letter from S. Augustine himself and some friends, in 
which he says, ‘We do not pour back our streamlet for the purpose of 
increasing your great fountain, but in this, not however a slight 
temptation of the time, (whence may He deliver us, to whom we cry, 
Lead us not into temptation !) we wish it to be decided by you, 
whether our stream, however small, flows forth from that same head 
of rivers whence comes your own abundance ; and by your answers 
to be consoled respecting our common participation of one grace.’ 

“In reply, a.p. 416, S. Innocent praises the Council of Carthage, 
that ‘ in inquiring concerning these matters, which it behoves to be 
treated with all care by Bishops, and especially by a true, just, and 
Catholic Council, observing the precedents of ancient tradition, 
and mindful of ecclesiastical discipline, you have confirmed the 
strength of our religion not less now in consulting us, than by 
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sound reason before you pronounced sentence, inasmuch as you 
approved of reference being made to our judgment, knowing what 
is due to the Apostolic See, since all we who are placed in this 
position desire to follow the Apostle himself, from whom the very 
Episcopate, and all the authority of this title sprung. Following 
whom we know as well how to condemn the evil as to approve the 
good. And this too, that, guarding, according to the duty of 
Bishops, the institutions of the Fathers, ye resolve that these 
regulations should not be trodden under foot, which they, in pursu- 
ance of no human but a Divine sentence, have decreed; viz., that 
whatever was being carried on, although in the most distant and 
remote provinces, should not be terminated before it was brought 
to the knowledge of this See ; by the full authority of which the 
just sentence should be confirmed, and that thence all other 
Churches might derive what they should order, whom they should 
absolve, whom, as being bemired with ineffaceable pollution, the 
stream that is worthy only of pure bodies should avoid; so that 
from their parent source all waters should flow, and through the 
different regions of the whole world the pure streams of the foun- 
tain well forth uncorrupted.’ 

‘‘Here we have S. Innocent affirming, 1., that questions respect- 
ing the Faith had always been referred to the judgment of tho 
Holy See. 2. That this tradition rested on Scripture, that is, on 
the prerogatives granted by our Saviour to S. Peter. 3. That 
decisions emanating from the Holy See were not liable to any error, 
*that the pure streams of the fountain should well forth uncor- 
rupted.’ 4. That all the Churches of the world had ever been 
bound to conform to them: that thence all other Churches might 
derive what they should order,’ &c. 

‘To the Council of Numidia S. Innocent says, ‘ Therefore do ye 
diligently and becomingly consult the secrets of the Apostolical 
honour, (that honour, I mean, on which, beside those things that 
are without, the care of all the Churches attends,) as to what 
judgment is to be passed on doubtful matters, following, in sooth, 
the prescription of the ancient rule, which you know, as well as I, 
has ever been preserved in the whole world. But this I pass by, 
for Iam sure your prudence is aware of it: for how could you by 
your actions have confirmed this, save as knowing that throughout 
all provinces answers are ever emanating as from the Apostolic 
fountain to enquirers? Especially so often as a matter of faith is 
under discussion, I conceive that all our brethren and fellow- 
Bishops can only refer to Peter, that is, the source of their own 
name and honour, just as your affection hath now referred, for 
what may benefit all Churches in common throughout the whole 
world. For the inventors of evils must necessarily become more 
cautious, when they see that at the reference of a double synod 
they have been severed from Ecclesiastical Communion by our 
sentence. Therefore your charity will enjoy a double advantage ; 
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for you will have at once the satisfaction of having observed tho 
canons, and the whole world will have the use of what you have 
gained ; for who among Catholics will choose any longer to hold 
discourse with the adversaries of Christ ?’ 

“ Here we may observe, besides what was said above,—l. That 
nothing concerning faith was held for decided, before it was carried 
to the See of S. Peter, and had received the Pope’s sentence, 2. 
That before his sentence the determination of particular Councils 
only hold good provisionally,—‘ what judgment is to be passed on 
doubtful matters.’ 3. That such determination only had the force 
of a consultation or relation as to a difficulty, made to the Pope 
before his own sentence,—‘at the relation,’ he says, ‘of a double 
synod.’ 4, That the Pope’s sentence, by which he confirmed Coun- 
cils, was a final judgment, excluding the condemned from the 
Church’s Communion, ‘ when they see that they have been severed 
from Ecclesiastical Communion by our sentence.’ 5. That Bishops, 
as well as the faithful in general, always submitted themselves to 
such a decree, ‘Who among Catholics will choose any longer to 
hold discourse with the adversaries of Christ ?’ 

“§. Innocent the Third could have said no more about the pow- 
ers of his See ; what does §. Augustine observe upon it? 

“« He answered to all as was right, and as it became the prelate 
of the Apostolic See.’ And as to the effect of his answer, there 
are famous words of S. Augustine, which have passed into a proverb, 
* Already two Councils on this matter have been sent to the Apos- 
tolic See ; replies from whence have also been received. The cause 
is terminated ; would that the error may presently terminate like- 
wise !’ 

‘*We need no more to tell us what S. Augustine meant by that 
*Headship, which,’ he says, ‘had ever flourished in the Apostolic 
See.’ It involves, we see, the necessity that all other Churches 
should agree in faith with it, as having deposited in itself the root 
of the Apostolic confession, concerning the two natures of our Lord, 
to which the promise was given by our Lord, that the Church 
should be built upon it. §. Augustine and S. Innocent express the 
one true faith under 8. Cyprian’s image of the fountain, who in the 
same most remarkable passage where he sets forth the ‘ one Episco- 
pate, of which each holds a part without division of the whole,’ says, 
‘as from one fountain numberless rivers flow, widely as their num- 
ber may be diffused in broad abundance, yet unity is preserved in 
the source ;—one still is the head, and the origin one.’ ”—pp. 61-4, 


But the most signal instance of all, is that of the great 
council of Chalcedon itself. There is not in the whole 
history of the early papacy, and perhaps even in the days 
of its complete medieval development, a more distinct 
enunciation of the papal privileges, or at Jeast of the 
principles on which these privileges are founded, than in 
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the letters of the great Pontiff, under whom this council 
was held. Even in his earlier work, Mr. Allies had 
recognized (p. 262) in the language of this Pope, “the 
germ of something very like the present papal system,” 
though he refused to put this construction upon it, because 
he did not believe it to be “supported by the acts of the 
ancient Church.”’ How inconsistent this assumption, with 
the relation which Leo claimed, and was permitted to 
occupy, towards the council of Chalcedon! 


“In the year 451 the great Council of Chalcedon was called to 
censure the heresy of Eutyches. S. Leo had, in a letter to Fla- 
vian, Archbishop of Constantinople, laid down the true faith ; and 
he speaks in the following letter to the Council of the obedience 
which he expected to be rendered to his decision. ’ 

“<«In these brethren, Paschasinus and Lucentius, Bishops, 
Boniface and Basil, Presbyters, who have been sent from the Apos- 
tolic See, let your Brotherhood deem me to preside over the 
Council, my presence not being disjoined from you, for I am there 
in my representatives, and long since have not been wanting in 
setting forth the Catholic Faith: for you cannot be ignorant what 
from ancient tradition we hold, and so cannot doubt what we desire. 
Wherefore, most dear brethren, rejecting altogether the boldness of 
disputing against the faith inspired from above, let the vain unbe- 
lief of those who are in erypr be quiet, nor venture to defend what 
may not be believed ; inasmuch as, according to the authorities of 
the Gospel, the words of the Prophets, and the Apostolic doctrine, 
it has been most fully and clearly declared, in the letter we have 
sent to the Bishop Flavian of happy memory, what is the pious and 
sincere confession concerning the mystery of the Incarnation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

“Dioscorus, Archbishop of Alexandria, and president of the 
Council at Ephesus two years before, had taken his place among 
the Bishops ; but at the very opening of the Council, Paschasinus, 
legate of the Apostolic See, said, ‘We have in our hands the com- 
mands of the most blessed and Apostolic man, Pope of the City of 
Rome, which is the head of all Churches, in which his Apostleship 
has thought good to order that Dioscorus should not sit in the 
Council, but be introduced to make his defence.’ And Lucentius, 
another legate, gives the reason:—‘He must give an account of 
the judgment he passed ; inasmuch as not having the right to 
judge, he presumed, and dared to hold a Council without the au- 
thority of the Apostolic See, which never was lawful, never has 
been done.’ 

“And Dioscorus takes his seat as a criminal. 

“The condemnation of Dioscorus is afterwards passed in the 
following terms by the Pope’s legates :—‘ Paschasinus,—and Lu- 
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centius,—and Boniface,—pronounced. Leo, most holy and blessed 
Archbishop of great and elder Rome, by us, and by this holy 
Council, together with the most blessed Apostle Peter, who is the 
Rock and ground of the Catholic Church, and the foundation of the 
right faith, hath stripped him as well of the rank of Bishop, as also 
hath severed him from all sacerdotal ministry.’ 

“ All assent to this. 

“ Moreover, the Council subscribes to every particle of S. Leo’s 
letter. 

‘‘T have already given above the substance of their letter to him. 
No stronger terms can be found to express the Supremacy, than 
those there voluntarily tendered to him. 

“ Anatolius, Patriarch of Constantinople, humbly assures him, 
as the Council had done, ‘that all the force of the acts aud their 
confirmation, had been reserved to the authority of your Blessed- 
ness.’ Notwithstanding, S. Leo confirms their decrees only as to 
matters of fa‘th, and refuses the canon about the see of Constanti- 
nople. 

“Thus the Papal Supremacy is set forth m these two Councils, 
held at the most flourishing period of the ancient Church; and not 
only so, but it is recognized as existing from the beginning, and 
founded on the prerogatives given by our Lord to Peter, whose 
person is viewed as continued on in his successors ; and the grant 
of infallibility, deposited in the Church, is not obscurely declared 
to be seated in the person of her chief.”—pp. 79—82. 


' Perhaps, indeed, the papal prerogatives are more sig- 
nally displayed in his dealings with the heterodox council, 
which preceded that of Chaleedon—the well known “‘ Rob- 
bers’ Council,’’ [edvodos Ajozpun] of Ephesus. Mr. Allies 
only refers to it passingly in his sections upon the Pope 
in his relation to councils. 


“This point is closely connected with the next, the con- 
firmation of Councils. And perhaps nothing shows more eonclu- 
sively the imperium over all belonging to the See of S. Peter than 
this right. 

“S. Jerome tells us that at the latter part of the fourth century 
the Roman See was perpetually referred to for its judgment on 
difficult matters by Councils both of the East and West. ‘I was 
secretary to Damasus, Bishop of the Roman city, and answered the 
synodical consultations of the East and West.’ 

“ §. Innocent a few years later says that nothing was terminated 
without the consent of that See. 

“But the strongest exertion of this power is, giving that ratifica- 
tion to General Councils, without which they do not express the 
voice of the Church Catholic. And this power will be sufficiently 
proved, if some Councils which would otherwise have been general, 
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were not so, simply from wanting this Papal ratification: and 
others, not of themselves general, became so, simply from hav- 
ing it. 

ee Of the former class is the Council of Ariminum in 359, attended 
by more than four hundred Bishops, and whose formulary was 
signed by the Bishops of the East. Ygt in the Council held by 
Pope Damasus at Rome ten years afterwards, it was declared that 
the number of Bishops assembled there could not carry force, be- 
cause the agreement of the Roman Bishop was wanting. And this 
has been always held since. 

“Yet more remarkable is the case of the second Council of Ephesus, 
regularly called, attended by all the East, and by the legates of S. 
Leo, but annulled by his subsequent opposition to it, and branded 
as the Robbers’ Council. 

“Of the latter class, a Council held at Constantinople of one 
hundred and fifty Bishops of the East alone, whicb set forth the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit, became the second General Council 
solely by Pope Damasus accepting its decrees of faith. 

“ A Council held by the influence of Justinian, against the wishes 
of Pope Vigilius, and bitterly opposed by all the West, became the 
par General Council, because it was subsequently confirmed by 
Vigilius, 

And the influence of the Popes, it is well known, alone induced 
the West to receive the seventh General Council, where indeed the 
Papal Legates were the only Westerns who sat. 

“ Again, observe that 8. Leo annuls the second Council of Ephe. 
sus, but excepis the ordination of Maximus to Antioch ; and ratifies 
the Council of Chalcedon, but eacepts the exaltation of the See of 
Constantinople. 

“ Andthe third General Council having left to Pope Celestine 
the decision as to the excommunication of the Patriarch John of 
Antioch, Xystus his successor writes to S. Cyril : 

“*As to the Bishop of Antioch, and the rest, who with him 
wished to be partisans of Nestorius, and as to all who govern 
Churches contrary to the ecclesiastical discipline, we have already 
determined this rule, that if they become wiser and with their leader 
reject every thing which the holy Council has rejected with our con- 
jirmalion, they are to return into their place as Bishops,’ 

‘A Council at Rome, held in the year 485, writing to the Clergy 
of Constantinople, observes, with regard to the name of Pope Felix 
alone being appended to the decree deposing Acacius, ‘ As often as 
the Priests of the Lord are assembled within Italy for ecclesiastical 
matters, especially of faith, the custom is retained that the succes- 
sor of the Prelates of the Apostolic See, in the person of all the 
Bishops of the whole of Italy, according to the care over all 
Churches which belongs to him, should regulate all things, for he 
is the head of all: as the Lord says to blessed Peter, ‘Thou art 
Peter,’ &. Following which voice the three hundred and eighteen 
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Fathers assembled at Nicwa left the confirmation and ratification 
of matters to the holy Roman Church, both of which down to our 
time all successions by the help of Christ’s grace maintain.’ 

“If an assertion thus publicly made, by such an authority, in- 
the absence of any thing to contradict it, is not to be believed, very 
few facts of history are moge worthy of credit. 

“Pope Gelasius, writing to the Bishops of Dardania, in 495, 
observes, ‘We trust that no true Christian is ignorant that the 
appointment of every Council which the assent of the universal 
Church has approved, ought to be executed by no other See but the 
first, which both confirms every Council by its authority, and main- 
tains them by its continued government, in virtue, that is, of its 
headship, which blessed Peter received indeed from the Lord’s voice, 
but the Church, no less following that voice, hath ever held, and 
holds.’ 

«* Ferrandus, a well-known deacon of Carthage, writing in 533 to 
two deacons of the Church of Kome, says : : 

“«« The divine precepts are only in the canonical books, and the 
decrees of the fathers in General Councils, not to be refuted, nor 
rejected, but maintained and embraced, according to that command 
of Holy Scripture, ‘Hear, my son, the law of thy fathers, and 
despise not the advice of thy mother.’ For the law of the father is 
conspicuous, as it seems to me, in the canonical books: the advice 
of the mother is contained in universal councils. The Bishops, 
moreover, who meet there, subscribe their own statutes, that no 
doubt may be left by whom the discussion has been held: but, 
besides these, no further subscription is required: for it is held to 
be sufficient for full confirmation, if, brought to the knowledge of 
the whole Church, they cause no offence or scandal'to the brethren, 
and are approved to agree with the Apostolic faith, being confirmed 
by the consent of the Apostolic See.”"—pp. 128-131. 


Nor, even while we are ashamed of the length to which 
our extracts have already extended, can we think of pass- 
ing over the brief, but pregnant, section, in which he sums 
up'the* evidence of the necessity of communion with the 
See of Rome. 


“Every witness whom I have hitherto brought confirms likewise 
the remaining point,—the necessity of communion with the Pope. 
If his Primacy extends over the whole Church, as its controlling, 
regulating, maintaining, and uniting power, which supports its 
discipline, and gives voice to its faith ; if this be by direct gift of 
our Lord, Who conferred upon Peter alone that whole Episcopate, 
of which others were to hold a part in communion with him and in 
dependance on him, and as long as this Episcopate endure, the 
original condition of its existence endure likewise; if, as having 
that whole and complete in himself of which others have a part, he 
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is the living source and spring of mission and jurisdiction ; if the 
Eastern Church acknowledged such a Primacy, when the imperial 
power was proudest in her, and when the See of Rome was politi- 
cally no longer subject to that imperial power; if ‘the Churches 
may not make canons contrary to the sentence of the Bishop of 
Rome ;’ if his See ‘confirms every council by its authority, and 
maintains them by its continued government ;’—how can he not be 
the centre of unity, so ‘that whoever dares recede from the rock of 
Peter may know that he has no part in the Divine mystery?’ Is 
it any wonder that every Saint is penetrated with this idea? that 
S. Ambrose cries, ‘Where Peter is, there is the Church; S. Jerome, 
‘ Whoso gathereth not with thee scattereth ;’ S. Optatus, ‘ He is a 
schismatic and a sinner, who against that singular chair sets up 
another ;’ §. Augustine, ‘Come, brethren, live in the root, be 
grafted into the vine—this is the Rock, which the proud gates of 
hell prevail not against ;’ the whole Oriental Church together, 
‘Those severed from the communion of the Catholic Church, that 
is, not agreeing in all things with the Apostolic See, shall not have 
their names recited at the sacred mysteries ;’ or again, ‘ We follow 
and obey the Apostolic see; those who communicate with it, we 
communicate with—those condemned by it, we condemn ;’ or, that 
the Catholic Church of old, assembled in her most numerous 
General Council, confessed the Bishop of Rome to be the organ of 
the Holy Spirit dwelling in her; ‘Leo, most holy and blessed 
Archbishop of great and elder Rome, by us and by this holy Council, 
together with the most blessed Apostle Peter, who is the Rock and 
Ground of the Catholic Church, and the Foundation of the right 
faith.’ Heresy itself, by the voice of one sprung from our own 
island, in 8, Augustine’s time spontaneously expressed this. The 
Briton Pelagius laid his confession of faith before Pope Innocent I. 
in these words : 

‘«* This is the faith, most blessed Pope, which we have learnt in 
the Catholic Church, and which we always have held, and hold. 
In which if any thing perchance is laid down with somewhat of 
ignorance, or want of caution, we desire to be corrected by you, who 
hold both the faith and seat of Peter. But if this our confession is 
approved by the judgment of your Apostleship, then whosoever tries to 
cast a blot on me, will prove himself ignorant or spiteful, or even not 
a Catholic, but will not prove me a heretic.’ 

“ An early Father, Bishop and Martyr in Gaul, but a Greek by 
birth, and only two steps removed from S. John, has given us the 
reason of all this, ‘ With this Church (the Roman) on account of its 
superiority of headship, it is necessary that every Church should agree, 
that is, the faithful on every side, in which the tradition from the 
Apostles has ever been preserved by those who are on every side.’ 

“ May we not, then, sum up the whole belief of the Church con- 
cerning that living power which her Lord has put at her centre, in 
the words of one who has been called the last of the Fathers, who 
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at least in his day was loved and honoured by all who themselves 
were worthy of love and honour? Thus speaks S. Bernard to that 
monk who had been his own spiritual child, but was become his 
father, as holding the See of Peter ; and in him speaks a countless 
multitude of Holy Doctors, Saints, and Martyrs, who have had no 
other home, hope, or comfort, but in the Church of God, who but 
carried on what they had inherited, a perpetual living tradition. 
Thus he interprets S. Augustine: ‘ This is the Rock against which 
the proud gates of hell prevail not.’ 

“+Come, let us inquire yet more diligently who you are, that. is, 
what person you, for a time, sustain in the Church of God. Who 
are you? a great Priest, the Supreme Pontiff. You are chief of 
the Bishops, heir of the Apostles, in primacy Abel, in government 
Noah, in patriarchate Abraham, in order Melchizedec, in dignity 
Aaron, in authority Moses, in judgment Samuel. in power Peter, in 
unction Christ. You are he to whom the keys are delivered, to 
whom the sheep are entrusted. Others indeed there are who keep 
the door of heaven, and are shepherds of flocks, but you have 
inherited both names above the rest, as in a more glorious, so in @ 
different way. They have each their several flocks assigned 
to them, while to you singly all are entrusted as one flock. And 
not only of the sheep, but of all the shepherds you are the only 
Shepherd. Ask you whence I prove this? By the word of the 
Lord. For to whom I say, not of Bishops, but even of Apostles, 
were all the sheep intrusted so absolutely, and without distinction ? 
‘Peter, if thou lovest Me, feed my sheep.’ Which sheep? the 
people of this or that city, or region, or specified empire? My 
sheep, He saith. To whom is it not plain that he did not designate 
some, but assign all? nothing is excepted, where nothing is distin- 
guished. And perhaps the rest of his fellow-disciples were present, 
when, by committing them to one, He commended unity to all in 
one flock, and one shepherd, according to that ‘My dove, My beau- 
tiful, My perfect is but one.’ Where is unity, there is perfection. 
The other numbers have not perfection, but division, in receding 
from unity. Hence it is that others received each their own 
people, knowing the sacrament. Finally, James, who seemed to 
be a pillar of the Church, was contented with Jerusalem alone, 
yielding up to Peter the whole. But well was he there placed to 
raise up seed to his dead brother, when that Brother was slain. For 
he was called the brother of the Lord. Moreover, when the 
brother of the Lord gives way, what other would intrude himself on 
the prerogative of Peter ? 

‘** Therefore, according to your canons, others have been called 
to a part of your solicitude, but you to the fulness of power. The 
power of others is conferred within certain limits ; yours is extended 
even over those who have received power over others. Can you 
not, if fitting cause exist, shut heaven to a Bishop, depose him from 
the Episcopate, even deliver him to Satan? Therefore does your 
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privilege stand to you unshaken, as well in the keys which are 
given you, as in the sheep which are entrusted to you. Hear 
another thing which no less confirms to you your prerogative. The 
disciples were in the ship, and the Lord appeared on the shore, 
and, what was cause of greater delight, in His risen Body. Peter, 
knowing that it is the Lord, casts himself into the sea, and thus 
came to him while the rest arrived in the ship, What meaneth 
that? Itis a sign of the one only Priesthood of Peter, by which 
he received not one ship only, as the rest each their own, but the 
world itself for his government. For the sea is the world, the 
ships Churches. Thence it is, that, on another occasion, walking 
like the Lord on the waters, he marked himself out as the single 
Vicar of Christ, who should rule over not ene people, but all; since 
the ‘many waters’ are ‘many peoples.’ Thus, while every one of 
the rest has his own ship, to thee the one most great ship is 
entrusted ; the Universal Church herself, made out of all Churches, 
diffused through the whole world.’ "—pp. 131—136. 


We have transcribed at full length this magnificent quo- 
tation from St. Bernard, less for the sake of the exposition 
of the papal privileges which it contains, than because the 
view which it puts forward, is precisely that which Angli- 
cans habitually represent, as the very type and essence of 
the modern papal usurpation. There is scarcely a single one 
of its details for which Mr. Allies has not here accumu- 
lated early authority, almost in the very terms employed 
by this great defender of the medieval papacy. 

Thus far the evidence has been purely of a defensive 
character. It would be a great injustice, however, to Mr. 
Allies to pass over the concluding sections, in which he 
considers the position of the church of England, especially 
with reference to the two great fundamental points, (1) the 
origin of mission and spiritual jurisdiction, and (2) the 
supreme ecclesiastical judge. These are the two great 
points on which, in the Anglican view, the whole Refor- 
mation of the church of England turns. It would be im- 
possible to do justice to his arguments except in his own 
words, and, therefore, even at the risk of being tedious, we 
shall venture to transcribe the passage entire. 

Having shewn that from the days of the mission of St. 
Augustine, the power of the Roman See as the ultimate 
source, in both the particulars specified above, were faith- 
fully and consistently recognized ; he proceeds to consider 
what source has been substituted since the church has 
separated itself from Rome. 
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“ As a matter of fact, for more than nine hundred years the See 
of S. Peter was in this nation the Supreme Ecclesiastical Judge, 
and matters of faith could be carried before it, as the court of 
appeal in last resource. 

“And as a matter of fact, for nine hundred and sixty years 
sixty-nine Archbishops sat in the seat of S. Augustine at Canter- 
bury, by the authority of him who sent S. Augustine. : 

‘‘But by whose authority did the seventieth sit? who gave to 
Dr. Parker not his orders, not his episcopal character, but mission, 
to execute the powers which belong to that character in the deter- 
minate See of Canterbury, and authority to execute the powers of 
a Primate in the province of Canterbury ? 

‘To this no answer can be given but one,—Queen Elizabeth 
gave, or at least attempted to give, that mission and that autho- 
rity. 

‘“‘ Let us simply state historical facts. 

“ Queen Elizabeth, at her accession, found the ancient relation, 
which for nine hundred and sixty years had subsisted between the 
See of S. Peter and the Church of England, restored by the act of 
her sister, after its disturbance by her father and brother. This 
relation consisted mainly in two points—that the Pope instituted 
all Bishops, and was the Supreme Ecclesiastical Judge. 

“Queen Elizabeth caused an Act of Parliament to be passed, 
depriving the Pope of these two powers. And this Act was passed 
in spite of the remonstrances of the Episcopate, the Convocation, 
and the two Universities. 

‘‘But she did not stop there. Who was to possess these two 
powers? Somewhere they must be. She coveted them for her 
Crown: she took and annexed them to that, Crown. 

“« She made herself Supreme Ecclesiastical Judge by causing the 
appeals, which had ever been made from the Court of the Arch- 
bishop to the Pope, to be made to the Crown. More need not be 
said on this head, as all the Courts of the kingdom have just affirmed 
this power to exist in the Crown; and as her Majesty, in exercise 
of her authority as Supreme Ecclesiastical Judge, has just reversed 
the sentence of the Archbishop’s Court, and decreed, that the 
Clergy of the Church have it wholly at their option to preach and 
teach that infants are regenerated by God in Holy Baptism, or that 
such a doctrine is ‘a soul-destroying heresy ;’ nay, as the per- 
fection of liberty, the same Clergyman can now at the font, in the 
words of the Baptismal Service, declare his belief in the former 
doctrine, and in the pulpit proceed to enforce the latter ! 

“‘ She took to herself, likewise, the power of instituting Bishops, 
which is of originating mission and jurisdiction ; for every Bishop 
of the Anglican Church has been from that time instituted by order 
and commission from the Crown, and by that alone. Now it has 
been well said that ‘Sovereigns who covet spiritual authority have 
never dared to seize it upon the altar with their own hands: they 
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know well that in this there is an absurdity even greater than the 
sacrilege. Incapable as they are of being directly recognized as 
the source and regulators of religion, they seek to make themselves 
its masters by the intermediacy of some sacerdotal body enslaved 
to their wishes: and there, Pontiffs without mission, usurpers of 
the truth itself, they dole out to their people the measure of it 
which they think sufficient to check revolt ; they make of the Blood 
of Jesus Christ an instrument of moral servitude and of political 
schemes, until the day when they are taught by terrible catas- 
trophes, that the greatest crime which sovereignty can commit 
against itself and against society is the meddling touch which 
profanes religion.’ 

“Dr. Parker was instituted by four Bishops without a diocese, 
who had no power whatever of their own to give mission to the See 
of Canterbury: they professed to act under Queen Elizabeth’s 
Commission. 

“But to show how the fountain of this mission and spiritual 
jurisdiction was made to reside in the Crown, we need only refer to 
the law which enacted, that in case an Archbishop should refuse 
within a certain time to institute a Bishop at the command of the 
Crown, @ case which in three hundred years has never occurred, though 
Dr. Hoadley and Dr. Hampden have been among the persons insti- 
tuted, the Crown might issue a commission to any other Bishops 
of the province to institute, thus overruling the special authority 
of the Archbishop, as Archbishop. 

‘Moreover, the letters patent of every Colonial Bishop declare 
in the most express words that Episcopal jurisdiction to govern 
such and such a diocese, which the letters patent erect, is granted 
by the Crown. 

“* And not only does the Crown grant this jurisdiction but it can 
recal it after it has been once granted. , 

“Take the latest exercise of this power. 

“ The Queen has been pleased by letters patent under the great 
seal of the United Kingdom to reconstitute the Bishopric of Quebec, and 
to direct that the same shall comprise the district of Quebec, Three 
Rivers, and Gaspe only, and be called the Bishopric of Quebec: 
and Her Majesty has been pleased to name and appoint the Right 
Rev. Father in God, George Jehoshaphat Mountain, Doctor of 
Divinity, heretofore Bishop of Montreal, to be Bishop of the said See of 
Quebec, Her Majesty has also been pleased to constitute so much 
of the ancient diocese of Quebec as comprises the district of Mon- 
treal, to be a Bishop’s See and Diocese, to be called the Bishopric 
of Montreal, and to name and appoint the Rev. Francis Fulford, 
Doctor of Divinity, to be ordained and consecrated Bishop of the 
said See of Montreal.’ 

“All that tho Archbishop has to do in such a matter is to give 
Fpiscopal consecration to a person so designated, on pain of having 
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his goods confiscated, and his person imprisoned: but he does not 
give the diocese or the mission. 

“‘ Her Majesty likewise—in the exercise of Papal authority—has 
created sundry Metropolitans, as of Calcutta, to whom she has sub- 
jected all India ; and Sydney, to whom she has subjected not only 
Australia, but Van Diemen’s Land and New Zealand. 

‘Now here let me observe two things. 

“ First, that the power to nominate for election, or to elect one 

to be a Bishop, is quite distinct from the power to institute or con- 
firm, which latter is the deliverance of the spiritual power of govern- 
ment. The former privileges may be and are exercised by the civil 
power ; but the latter authority must be derived from a spiritual 
source. 
1 “Secondly, the civil power may, if it so choose, give the sanction 
of civil law to the assignations of dioceses made by the spiritual 
power; and attach a certain civil validity to the spiritual acts of 
Bishops instituted by spiritual power. But here the case is quite 
different. The diocese is made and erected, divided and altered, 
solely by the civil power. The spiritual jurisdiction actually pos- 
sessed by a Bishop over his flock is taken away, as concerns a part 
of that flock, and conferred upon another, The Bishop is purely 
passive under this. 

“And so particular Bishops, already supposed to be under the 
See of Canterbury, are without permission of that See subjected to 
an intermediate Metropolitan. 

‘* Now the whole principle of the Anglican Reformation consists 
in these two things,—that the civil power is made the origin of 
Mission and Spiritual Jurisdiction, and the Supreme Ecclesiastical 
Judge. Those who ask for these things to be altered ask that the 
Reformation would be pleased to undo all that it did amiss, and so 
restore itself to Catholic Unity. Would that they may be heard, 
but there are few signs of it! 

“ And the whole of what I have written in the preceding five sec- 
tions shows that the Papal authority consists in exactly these two 
points. And thus it was that Queen Elizabeth took and transferred 
the Papal Supremacy to herself. And thus it is that authority to 
administer the Sacraments of our Lord Jesus Christ in this or that 
place or district, the keys of the kingdom of heaven, the power to 
bind and loose, are pretended to be given by an earthly Sovereign. 
Can there be found in the history of eighteen hundred years a 
heresy more directly anti-Christian than this? It strikes at the 
very heart of the Church of God. 

‘From the beginning the crime of being a creature and a slave 
of the State has been alleged against the Anglican Establishment. 
Is this charge true ? and, if so, in what does it consist ? 

“It is not because a communion is established, because its Bishops 
are nominated by the Crown, and sitin Parliament ; because their 
acts have a civil validity ; because its Clergy are civil officers: that 
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it can be justly called a creature or a slave of the State. All this 
may be innocently, may be rightly, may be most happily. But a 
communion is the creature and the slave of the civil power when 
the origin of its mission and spiritual jurisdiction, and the supreme 
judgment upon its doctrine, are vested inthe civil power.”--pp. 144-9. 


This is even more evident in the very first step of the 
new order of things—in the first link of the new chain of 
succession. 


«The Primacy was vacant, and sixteen members of the Epis- 
copate alone survived. Of these fifteen refused to sever that link 
between their Sees and the See of Rome, which ‘had subsisted 
for nine hundred and sixty years, from the very foundation of the 
Church, refused beside to acknowledge the transference of the two 
above-named spiritual powers to the Crown. Ia virtue of that law 
they were deposed. 

‘‘One Bishop, Kitchen of Llandaff, had the heart to accept these 
conditions, and continued on in his See, surrendering to courtiers 
the greater part of its endowments. But even he took no part in 
the confirmation or consecration of the new Primate. 

‘And so the ancient Episcopate, which derived its succession 
from 8. Augustine, and its mission from S, Peter, became extinct 
in banishment, in captivity, and in duresse. The Episcopate which 
for well-nigh a thousand years, had formed, and civilized, and 
blessed England in a thousand ways, and by which it was a mem- 
ber of the great Christian Body, was swept away. 

‘‘And a new Episcopate, deriving its mission from Queen Eliza- 
beth, and perpetually dependant for its jurisdiction on the Crown 
of England, and owning in that Crown its Supreme Ecclesiastical 
Judge, arose. This is its origin, this the principle on which it is 
built, the subjection of the spiritual power to the civil in spiritual 
things, in faith, and in discipline. Humanam conati sunt facere 
Ecelesiam. They attempted, and they have succeeded. For myself, 
now that after long years of pain aud distress, of thought, of 
inquiry, and of prayer, since by the mercy of God the light has 
broken upon me, let me say as much as this,—for not to say it 
would be to conceal the strongest conviction, neither formed in a 
hurry, nor reached without great suffering,—let those who can put 
their trust in such a Church, and such an-Episcopate, those who 
can feel their souls safe in such a system, work in it, think for it, 
write for it, pray for it, trust their souls to it, But the duty which I 
owe to Almighty God, and the regard which I have for my salva- 
tion, compel me to declare my belief, by word and by act, that it is 
an imposture, all the more dangerous to the souls of men, to the 
affectionate, to the obedient, to those who believe that there is 
‘one Body and one Spirit,’ because it pretends to be a member of 
. the Catholic Body, with which it has broken the essential relation, and 
to possess spiritual powers, which it has indeed forfeited,” —p. 149-50. 
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Would that we could bring home this solemn and 
impressive warning—doubly impressive from the pen of 
one in whose life it has become a reality—to the mind and 
ro hed every sincere and earnest enquirer after the truth 
of God! 

We have been tempted, by the manifold beauties of this 
remarkable Essay, so far beyond the limits which we had 
originally proposed, that we have scarcely space for a single 
word upon the admirable work of De Maistre, which 
stands second upon our list. Fortunately, however, the 
original is too well known, and too highly esteemed, to 
stand in need of any commendation at our hands. Fortu- 
nately, too, the translation is of such a character as not to 
call for a word of criticism. It is easy, simple, and 
natural; and while it fully conveys the meaning of every 
nicety of the original, it is free from that severity and 
stiffmess which are too often the price of accuracy. Its 
appearance is singularly opportune ; and it may well serve 
as a supplement to the work of Mr. Allies, with which we 
have ventured to couple it. It would be difficult to find 
two works, each excellent after its kind, and both intended 
to demonstrate the same truth, which can be said to reach 
their common conclusion by processes so different, and so 
independent of each other. Hence, the reader who has 
exhausted the topics of Mr. Allies’s Essay will scarcely 
have anticipated a single argument, or forestalled a single 
view of the brilliant and attractive work of De Maistre. 

With one observation more we shall take leave of the 
subject. Many of Mr. Allies’s critics have found fault 
with his sudden and complete change of opinion, and have 
stigmatized the volume before us as a simple turning his 
back upon himself, and a renunciation of his former opin- 
ions, without sufficient new grounds to justify the reversal 
of his judgment. It is said that there is nothing in the 
arguments by which he is convinced in 1850, which he had 
not rejected in 1848, and that there is not a single parti- 
cular of that theory, which he now accepts as filling up his 
ideal of the primitive constitution of the Church, which 
he had not already maturely considered in the conclusion 
to which he then arrived. 

We have seen that these statements are entirely without 
foundation. But even were it otherwise, his example 
should nevertheless supply material for grave and anxious 
consideration, to all who are still separated from theChurch, 
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even those whose present convictions appear most firmly 
fixed, and have been the result of most anxious and laborious 
investigation. Itis one of the many instances which these 
wondrous times have shewn us, how little reliance need be 
laced even upon the sternest resolves and the most seem- 
ingly fixed and settled conclusions. Mr. Newman had at 
one time satisfied himself that “‘ at the time of the Council 
of Trent the whole Roman Communion had bound itself 
by a perpetual bond and covenant to the cause of Anti- 
christ.* Yet he came first to claim, as the best defence of 
the Anglican Church, that the articles did not necessarily 
exclude the Tridentine Doctrines, and ultimately to receive 
the whole body of that creed as the dictation of God’s 
Holy Spirit. Even at a later period, he had held that the 
popular system of Rome had overlaid and defaced the fun- 
damental doctrines defined in that council; yet ina few 
short years he was brought to admit, that this popular 
system does not in any way “interfere with the awful 
and incommunicable relation which subsists between the 
creature and the Creator.”{ Mr. Allies held, a few 
short months since, as the result of years of study and 
almost unexampled research, that the pretensions of 
papal Rome are founded on a “ baseless fiction,”’ with- 
out warranty of scripture or antiquity. He has come 
under God’s grace to believe, and to establish to the 
conviction of every earnest mind, that the see of Peter is 
the “ Rock of the Church, the Source of Jurisdiction, and 
the Centre of Unity.” After these changes in such 
minds, who will trust the convictions of his own feeble 
judgment? and, among ourselves, will doubt that the 
merciful dispensation which has brought the truth home to 
these master intellects, will, in its own good time, visit mul- 
 titudes at this moment unconscious of its approach, and even 
hardened against its influence? and that to multitudes, in 
whose eyes to-day the claims of Rome are “ insolent,’’ 
and her peaceful efforts to advance the truth of God ,“‘ in- 
sidious,’’ it may yet be given, in Mr. Allies’s touching 
words, ‘‘ to pass under her protection the short remains of 
this troubled life—to wander no more from her fold, but to 
find the Chair of the Chief Shepherd to be indeed ‘ the 
shadow of a great Rock in a weary land.’ ”’ 





* Tracts for the Times, No. 15. + Essay on Development, p. 448. 
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Art. VI.—On the Religious Ideas. By Wiiu1sm Jonnson Fox, 
Esq., M.P. London: Fox. m 


HERE is no more remarkable circumstance connected 

with the very remarkable excitement against our holy 
religion, which we have lately witnessed, than the blind- 
ness to their real, even worldly, interests, which has been 
exhibited by the principal declaimers. Those among 
whom the excitement has chiefly ranged, have been 
chiefly of the professional, the mercantile, and the middle 
classes; and there is no one object (we suppose) which such 
men as these have more at heart, than the preservation of 
peace and order, the security of life and property. Now, it 
cannot be questioned that there has existed for some time 
past, and exists more strongly than ever at this moment, 
among the classes below these, especially in the town 
population, a deep, growing, and indignant dissatisfaction 
with the existing social relations. All who have means 
of knowing the real mind of these classes, combine in 
giving the same account; and they combine too in 
stating, (what we should otherwise, of course, have been 
pretty sure of,) that the men so disposed are prevented 
from violence and disturbance by no principles of loyalty 
or allegiance, but by considerations of prudence alone. 
Thus “incedimus per ignes suppositos cineri doloso ;”’ 
and it is dificult indeed to know how long our prized 
‘* peace and order’’ are destined to remain secure. 
‘ What is our best hope of guarding against this most 
serious danger? Impressing on the public mind the pure 
principles of Christianity. It is that very spirit of gentle- 
ness, humility, and (again) unworldliness, inculcated by 
Christianity, which is the best ally to the civil magistrate 
in his legitimate functions; as the experience of so many 
centuries has sufficiently testified. But we consider it as 
an indubitable fact, and it is one certainly which many 
Protestants now-a-days admit, both that the Catholic 
Church is incomparably more successful in indoctrinating 
the masses, than is any other body of professing Chris- 
tians; and also, that of two persons, e. g., equally influ- 
enced respectively by the Catholic and by some Protestant 
system, the former will be far the more deeply imbued with 
these principles of loyal and self-sacrificing obedience for 
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conscience’ sake: so that, on both these accounts, our own 
religion is eminently and singularly serviceable for this 
important object of public peace and tranquillity. Indeed, 
there is no fact more ‘certain, than the intense hatred 
entertained by these discontented agitators against the 
Catholic religion, and the deep mutual antipathy between 
them and the Catholic poor. 

Yet, great though the dangers are with which public 
peace and tranquillity are threatened—singularly dear 
as are the blessings so imparted to the middle classes of 
Englishmen—vast as are the services which our religion can 
and does render them in behalf of those blessings—those 
very classes have been led into a position of violent hos- 
tility to us; and that under the influence of the most 
narrow prejudices, and the most groundless apprehensions. 
So far indeed as an idea exists of some aggression on the 
temporal powers of Queen and Parliament, it does not 
deserve the name of a prejudice; it is a mere ridiculous 
bugbear. But as to what isa more real subject of jealousy, 
the Pope’s spiritual power, is this (even on their own prin- 
ciples) an evil at all comparable with the resulting good? 
Far be it from us, indeed, to underrate the practical effect 
of this exclusively spiritual power, its deep and pervasive 
influence; and readily can we understand the annoyance 
of politicians, when some of their schemes are more or less 
thwarted by its exertion. Still, are not their plans in like 
manner thwarted every day by the crotchets of the Wes- 
leyans, or the prejudices of the Establishment, or the par- 
ty-spirit of the Universities, or the intolerance of the Lati- 
tudinarians? All these influences are quite as real, and 
some of them more politically potent, than that of the 
Catholic Church; and yet, which of them is there which 
is able to plead, as a set off, political services comparable 
in importance to those above specified ? 

For our own parts (as might have been expected) we 
go still further; and maintain that this spiritual power, 
which in the higher and supernatural order we regard 
as so unspeakably beneficial, in the lower and temporal 
order also is a positive good. For let us be allowed to 
imagine so blessed, yet so humanly improbable an 
hypothesis, as the speedy conversion of great part of Eng- 
land to the Catholic Faith. We are quite convinced that, 
in such a case, this very spiritual power would be the means 
of bringing about peacefully, harmoniously, gradually, 
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those measures of social amelioration, which we see not 
how the unassisted temporal power can possibly accom- 
plish, and which neverthless seem almost indispensably 
necessary, in order to prevent the occurrence, sooner or 
later, of some tremendous political convulsion. 

Let us come now (to approach nearer our immediate 
subject) from the region of action to that of speculation. 
Here also we shall find the Catholic Church prepared to 
perform the same service for the same classes. ‘There are 
great numbers, (we are persuaded), of those who have 
taken the lead in the recent outcry, who consider them- 
selves most zealous, and who are most zealous so far as 
words and expressions go, for such doctrines as those of 
our B. Saviour’s Divinity, or the Inspiration of Scripture. 
There is perhaps not one in the whole number, who is not 
most warmly attached to the code of social morality exist- 
ing in this country; as regards e. g. the sacredness and indis- 
solubility of the marriage tie. Against both classes of 
truths represented by such tenets as the above, there is a 
most active and able intellectual insurrection in full progress 
at this very moment ; an insurrection, therefore, which must 
be regarded by those of whom I speak with disgust and 
aversion: and yet, we are persuaded that no consistent 
intellectual front can be presented against the insurgents, 
except by help of Catholic theology. Nor does it avail to 
reply that the English are a practical people, and that 
these sacred principles may safely be left in their existing 
state of theoretical incompleteness. This is no good reply, 
we say; for intellectual instruction, (whether for good or 
for evil), has been brought to that point, that the classes 
below those whom we are addressing,—the mechanics, 
for example, and journeymen in towns,—have obtained a 
quick apprehension at least of superficial argument, and a 
most ready power of detecting logical inconsistency. And 
we may depend on it, that opinions taken up pretty gene- 
rally by such men as these, if advocated also by the more 
ardent and enquiring spirits among the higher classes, 
must acquire a power in legislation, and, (still more impor- 
tant), in directing the whole future course of education ; 
gradual, indeed, but finally so irresistible, that the mere 
vis inertise of the wealthy and the money-getting, (the 
absolute strength of which nevertheless we are as far as 
possible from undervaluing) will be unable to oppose so 
much as a momentary barrier to its course. 
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The truth of the Christian Religion, as a Revelation, has 
been within the last year or two, plainly and distinctly 
denied among us, by a series of calm, powerful, and well- 
instructed writers ; writers, too, (so far as we can inden) 
far more honest and truth-seeking than any former infide 
school on record. We have mentioned one of these wri- 
ters at the head of our article ; not with any intention of 
methodically combating his arguments, but only of extract- 
ing passages which may illustrate our general theme. To 
answer Mr. Fox’s Lectures, would be to enter into the 
real nature of the proof for God’s existence, for natural 
morality, for Religion, for a Future State ; an undertaking, 
we need not say, for which a Quarterly Review is hardly 
the place. We will only say that these Lectures must not, - 
in our judgment, be regarded as a fair specimen of the 
ability enlisted on the infidel side ; for many other produc- 
tions on that side are both far deeper, and far more 
candid. 

Our position then is, that so far as the middle classes 
may have succeeded in their attempt to prejudice those be- 
low them against Catholics and the Catholic Religion, they 
will be found to have inflicted a severe wound on principles 
which they themselves hold most dear. Take, at starting, 
one obvious instance. The walls of London have lately 
been inscribed in a vast number of places with the words 
‘*No wafer Gods.”’ It has been most justly observed in 
regard to this, (most painful as it is to repeat such things) 
“ What consistency is there in persons objecting to a wafer 
God, who themselves believe in a Bab Cod 2”? Can those 
well-intentioned persons who have lately taken a prominent 
part against us, seriously think (if they will only give them- 
selves time to think) that the cast of thought and temper 
of mind, which they have been fostering by such profane 
and shallow exclamations as the above, will stop just where 
they would have it stop?—that it will mere the Real 
Presence and spare the Trinity ?—that it will sneer at 
Transubstantiation, and revere the Son’s Consubstanti- 
ality 2? When these lines are in the reader’s hands, the 
season of Christmas will be in progress—a season for 
which the English have had immemorially a special vene- 
ration, In the contemplations of that holy period, let our 
Protestant readers approach in spirit to the stable of 
Bethlehem ; let them gaze on that little Infant at His 
Mother’s breast; let them observe His weakness, His 
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helplessness, His speechlessness; and remember that He 
is the Eternal God; that He made Heaven and earth 
by the mere expression of His will; that He can destroy 
any one of us and reduce us to nothing, by one single 
breath. Can they really believe this, and yet seriously tax 
us with superstition, or (still worse) cover us with light and 
unmeaning ridicule, for our worship of the Sacred Host? 
Neither the:reason surely, nor the imagination, is more 
startled by the latter than by the former of these worships. 
And indeed of the readiness with which the evil spirit, 
recently evoked, extends to the most sacred mysteries of 
the Faith, we have a remarkable instance in a fact which 
we heard as very good authority ; viz.—in many places on 
- the walls, in close juxta-position with “‘ no wafer Gods,’’ 
appeared the following: ‘ No Jew God (!!!)’ ‘No Pigeon 
God ;’ in apparent allusion to the Holy Ghost. 

Further, we observe that the intellectual analysis of 
such doctrines as the Trinity and the Incarnation has never 
been (to say the least) much pursued among Protestants. 
Our own firm conviction indeed is, that (for this reason 
among others) great numbers who fully imagine themselves 
to hold these doctrines, in no true way apprehend and 
realise them. But we may be most thoroughly certain 
that this sort of nominalism—this profession of doctrine, 
without contemplation or apprehension of it—will be 
simply odious and repulsive to speculatively ardent and 
enquiring minds. If they are to hold these doctrines at 
all, they will hold them consistently and systematically. 
Now we Catholics have nothing to do but study our own 
standard theological works, in order to bring forward, in a 
shape attractive to such men and suitable to their need, 
these very primary and essential mysteries: and we may 
rely on it, that if the rising generation is to retain belief in 
them at all, it must be by means of some such agency. It 
is wonderful at present how much simple misapprehension 
of these doctrines prevails among misbelievers. Thus Mr. 
Fox fancies that an assertion of the Atonement “‘ affects to 
put Providence in a predicament, and reduces the Deity to 
saying, on the question of Redemption, ‘Die, man, or 
justice must’” (p. 117); whereas the whole current 
of our theology expresses just the reverse; viz. —that 
many other ways for saving man were most fully open 
to God, without violating His attributes. Again, he ima- 
gines that we believe God to have regarded our Adorable 
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Saviour “‘ with the internal feelings of aversion, reproba- 
tion, and condemnation”’ (p. 76); a tenet which we should 
reject as the most frightful blasphemy. And so, (ibidem) 
whereas he speaks of the Atonement as a sort of ‘‘ commer- 
cial transfer,’ and as being “ rejected in thought when- 
ever the moral sense is allowed its free scope,”’ there could 
be no better intellectual remedy for these notions, than a 
study of the earlier disputations of De Lugo on the Incar- 
nation. 

Another illustration of our thesis is to be found in 
a tenet still more dear to the vast majority of the classes 
in question ; we mean the authority and Inspiration of Holy 
Scripture. Mr. Fox has some very forcible remarks on 
the subject. 


“« The Koran much more distinctly claims to be, in its entirety, a reve- 
lation, than the Bible. The Koran does not mix up, as the Bible 
does, history, poetry, argument, and a great variety of the forms of 
communication between God and man. It is one long appeal of 
Deity to His creatures. It is a divine monologue: the prophet is 
merely the amanuensis, God speaks and Mahomet writes. Other 
religions have similar pretensions.”—p, 34--5. 

“One of the best descriptions of the Bible was given by Edmund 
Burke. 

“The Scripture,” he says, “is no one summary of doctrines 
regularly digested, in which man could not mistake his way : it is 
a most venerable, but multifarious, collection of the records of the 
Divine economy: a collection of an infinite variety of cosmogony, 
theology, history, prophecy, psalmody, morality, apologue, allegory, 
legislation, ethics, carried through different books by different 
authors, at different ages, for different ends and purposes. It is 
necessary to sort out what is intended for example, what only is 
narrative ; what to be understood literally, what figuratively ; where 
one precept is to be controlled and modified by another; what is 
used directly, and what only as an argument ad hominem ; what is 
temporary, and what of perpetual obligation?; what appropriated 
to one state and to one set of men, and what the general duty of 
all Christians.” —p. 41-2. 


Is this a book which will be accepted as an undoubted 
Revelation of God, by enquiring and unprejudiced minds ? 
The logical process required, according to Protestant 
ideas, in order to arrive at a conviction of Christianity, is 
to examine the historical evidence, first for the authenticity, 
and then for the inspiration, of one book after another. 
Proof of the authenticity of St. Matthew does not help 
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to prove the authenticity of St. Luke; nor that the 
authenticity of St. John: nor, again, does the authenticity 
of St. Matthew tend to prove the Inspiration of that very 
same work. Speaking generally, (the exceptions are most 
trifling.) no one book of the Bible recognizes any other 
book ; and no book recognizes its own Inspiration. Does 
any one suppose that an argument which, for its force, 
requires, first of all the elaborate process above described, 
and then a second process equally elaborate to discover 
what doctrines are contained in these sacred books— 
does any one suppose that such an argument as this, will 
be practically influential on men who really go by argu- 
ment, and not by mere habit and routine? Will aman 
in practise, exercise day by day a painful restraint on his 
passions, Ist because the best attention he can give to 
historical enquiries, make it probable to his mind that the 
Scriptures are authoritative, and 2nd, because, (taking a 
further step,) the best attention he can give to those 
Scriptures, makes it probable that they represent strife, 
envy, discontent, and impurity, to be mortal sins? Why, 
to omit all other considerations which crowd upon one’s 
mind, the passages in which these sins are denounced, are 
quite insignificant in the way of number and distinctness, 
as compared with those in which the Visible Church is pro- 
claimed as the one teacher of the faith. A student of the 
Bible would as naturally consider himself referred by it to 
the oracle of Delphi, for instruction in the Gospel, as to 
his private examination of that Bible. A heathen of the 
present day, who should receive a copy of the Bible and 
read e. g. the book of Acts, would make it his first and imme- 
diate enquiry, ‘‘ where then are the Apostles or their repre- 
sentatives, to teach me this religion, its doctrines, and its 
laws?”’ And can it be expected that an ardent and active 
mind will, on the one hand, be so very widely awake to all 
those passages which enforce purity and humility, so con- 
vinced of their genuineness, so confident of their authori- 
tativeness, so satisfied of their true interpretation, and their 
applicability to his circumstances ;—while on the other 
hand he is stone-blind to that other far larger array of pas- 
sages, which point with the clearness of day to a Visible 
and authoritative Church, such as, in point of fact, existed 
at that time, and has no less confidently professed to exist in 
every period since that time? 

. Do we wish to learn, on the other hand, the sort of exhi- 
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bition which would be practically influential? Let us con- 
ceive a body of Catholic missionaries, whether in some 
heathen country, or among the neglected masses of our 
own population. Let us picture to our mind the men 
themselves, bearing in their very countenances the mark 
of holy and mortified lives, exposing themselves with eager- 
ness to toil and danger, and at the same time carrying with 
them, as far as may be, the image of a pure church. They 
proclaim it to be the duty of all to submit to the doctrines 
they proclaim; while each one of them teaches the very same 
scheme of doctrine which all the others teach, and teaches it 
as the one exclusive truth. ‘To those who. look for histo- 
rical evidence, they appeal to Scripture merely as a body 
of historical documents. ‘They point out in every page of 
those documents, the existence, at that time, of one Visible 
and organised Society, appointed by God as the depositary 
of His revelation; and they point out as palpably and undeni- 
ably marked on the very surface of history, that in every 
age, from the Apostolic downwards, one and one only such 
Society has existed. They claim to come in the name of 
that Society ; they assume the authoritative tone which 
befits that claim; they call on the people, as a matter of 
divine obligation, to sue for reconciliation with God through 
their ministration ; and if there are some among the people 
who have been validly baptized, they further require a con- 
fession of their sins, as the condition of such reconciliation. 
Such external claims, such appeals to history, and such 
consistency of their practice with their profession,—taken in 
combination with the nature of the doctrines they teach, 
and the responsive echo which these doctrines find in the 
human mind,—will act on masses of men with a power and 
persuasiveness, which no other teaching of the same kind 
can even commensurably approach. And in saying, “‘ of 
the same kind,’’ we mean, teaching which requires of men 
self-restraint, mortification, gentleness, obedience, in a 
word, a conflict with all their evil passions. That teach- 
ing of an opposite tendency will, under many conceivable 
circumstances, find full as ready a hearing, and full as 
enthusiastic a reception, is the very thing we are saying. 
And we ask, what influences are there which can be 
opposed with so much as the shadow of a prospect of 
success against such antisocial and licentious tenets, if the 
influence of Catholicism, their divinely appointed antago- 
nist, be neglected or impeded ? 
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There are several other matters of less moment than 
these, which yet are in themselves far from unimportant. 
We may mention one which occurs to our mind. The 
public opinion of England holds very firmly at present, (long 
may it continue to do so!) a belief in God’s superintend- 
ing watchfulness over human affairs. But a whole class 
of tenets on physical sctence seem to have made good an 
undisputed ground among us, which not only lead, of ne- 
cessity, to consequences contradictory of this Providence, 
but which many able thinkers are at this moment carrying 
on to those consequences. We allude to those tenets 
which represented the whole physical world as committed 
by God, once for all, to a fated and predestined round, with 
which He has resolved no further to interfere; that 
whether it shall rain on any given day, or otherwise, is a 
question to which we might literally predict the true 
answer, if we knew enough of physical science; and that 
prayer therefore for ake alternative, is a superfluous 
and superstitious mockery. That such tenets as these are 
in no way required for the validity of inductive processes, 
in no way necessarily involved in the axioms which lie at 
the foundation of modern science, has been shown by no less 
an authority in such matters than the late Dr. Chalmers. 
On the other hand, if once admitted, it seems the obvious 
and most legitimate consequence, that they shall be ex- 
tended from the physical to the moral world: and that 
human events, the formation of character, the growth of 
nations, the course of history, shall be regarded as matters, 
in the direction of which God has no personal and active 
concern ; which we cannot attempt to influence by prayer, 
or other impetration, without ignorant superstition ; and 
which are the direct and (as one may say) passive results 
of that human character, which God has impressed, once for 
all, at the beginning. Is this a result for which respect- 
able and worthy Englishmen are prepared? And if not, 
may it not be worthy a thought whether the old-fashioned 
Catholic position, the prayers for rain and for fine weather, 
the deprecation of God’s wrath during thunder, the regard- 
ing the cholera and other pestilences as messengers of 
God’s wrath, may not be the safer and truer alternative 
to fall back upon? 

But uot dwelling longer on these comparatively minor 
particulars of doctrine, is the firm belief in God Himself 
likely to remain, when divested of his attributes in the 
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way in which modern philosophy divests Him? It is already 
the received notion, (as we were just saying,) that addresses 
to Him in deprecation of physical evils, or for the attain- 
ment of physical blessings, is a superstition, though a harm- 
less one. The next step taken is, that moral and social 
evils are equally out of the domain of His interference; 
that personal character itself is the mere product of fixed and 
unchangeable causes; and that to pray for help against temp- 
tation, is no less unreasonable and unmeaning in itself, than 
to pray foralongdayin December. If men succeed in thus 
shutting Him out of all concern with what is nearest and 
dearest to them, is it to be imagined that they will long 
continue to believe in Him? If all that is highest and 
choicest be really but the blind working of natural laws, why 
imagine a God at all, Whose one sole work is to imprint 
those laws, and then sink back into eternal inactivity? Is 
it not common sense and common reason to recoil from so 
vast and strange an hypothesis as that of an Eternal and 
Infinite Being, when that above-mentioned is the sole result 
for which the hypothesis is made ? 

In another respect we consider that Mr. Fox and the 
school who agree with him are, as regards their Theism, 
in an essentially false and unstable position. It appears 
to us axiomatic, that if there be an Infinite Being, to 
Whose mercy we owe every thing we have and every thing 
we are,—the very first duty of His creatures is the rendering 
Him due homage and due gratitude. If there be a God 
at all, duty as to God must be the first and most indispen- 
sable of duties. ‘I'o say that there is a God, but that we 
are under no obligation to think of Him, and to regulate 
our mind and actions on that thought, seems as direct a 
moral contradiction as can be imagined. We repeat, if 
there be a God, benevolence to man cannot be the highest 
duty: much less can it be, according to the wretched and 
narrow superstition prevalent in the class, the sum and 
substance of all man’s duty. é 

Mr. Fox indeed is not simply an Utilitarian; yet what 
is his language ? 

“Let us do the duties of our position, whatever they 
may be; and happy are those who, what the Lord findeth 
to do, do it with their might; yet happier if, while achiev- 
ing the peculiar business of the day, while working the 
work of time, they do it with ‘thoughts that wander 
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PWT) eternity,’ and repose upon the Infinite.’””—(p. 
14, 15. 

In other words, the main thing, (he seems to say) is to 
do our worldly work heartily ; though it is the better if we 
do it with the thought of God. Now we maintain that the 
simplest and most direct corollary from the being of a God, 
is the direct opposite to this lesson. If He be our chief 
Benefactor, and if he is to be our future Judge, the first 
thing, and surely not the second, should be the thinking of 
Him, ‘‘ Let us, at all events, think of God, adore Him, 
hope in Him, love Him; happy those who live in the thought 
of Him; yet. happier if they are able to do the full duties 
of their worldly position without losing Him from their 
thoughts.”” Such is the only consistent lesson of a Theist ; 
and such is not Mr. Fox’s. 

But it isnot Mr. Fox’s school: only, but the common 
Protestantism of the day also, which is out of harmony, in 
some of its tenets, with that full and confident belief in the 
existence and attributes of God, which yet it most sincerely 
professes. Its aversion to the whole idea of the contemplative 
and celibate life;-—its reluctance frankly to admit God’s right 
to the first place (not in our consideration of duty only, but) 
in our affections—its suspicion of all glowing and tender 
language addressed to Him or to our B. Saviour, as over- 
strained and unreal;—all this is the very opposite to that 
which should legitimately follow, both morally and intellec- 
tually from an unfeigned belief that we owe Him infinitely 
more, than to any created being, and have infinitely more 
both to hope and to fear at His hands. Here, as in former 
cases, if it is desired (as it is most earnestly desired) that in- 
dependent thinkers shall retain the belief in question, surely 
it is no slight service which a religion like ours can in 
many cases render; a religion which, while it most care- 
fully eschews all attempt to screw up (as one may say) 
ordinary minds to an unnatural pitch, yet loudly and un- 
flinchingly maintains, that incomparably the highest and 
noblest life here below, is the life of those, to whom the 
thought of God is that one element, which is the life of all 
their actions, the centre of all their speculations, the source 
of their highest and most rapturous emotions. If there be 
a Creator, the most honourable and fitting duty of His 
creatures must be the paying him such homage as this. 

While upon this subject, we do not wish to pass over 
altogether without notice another feature in Mr. Fox’s 
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Theistical scheme. He protests (p. 120) against the idea 
of what he calls ‘ divine vindictiveness ;’ which he’regards 
as ‘a strange and foul conception for man to entertain.’ 
By this phrase he designates a belief, that Justice is as 
much an ultimate principle of the divine governance ‘as 
Benevolence itself: and accordingly (p. 83) he attacks in 
terms such Scripture phrases as God being “ of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity,” and “angry with the wicked 
every day,”’ as being (p. 84) the “ rude thoughts of wild 
and stern men,”’ which he is yet so kind as to admit, 
‘had a truth for their origin.”” We are not going here 
into an argument against this tenet; though we may 
be allowed the pleasure of referring to an admirable 
discussion, both of the tenet itself, and of the cast of 
mind which is led to entertain it, in the 5th Sermon of 
Father Newman’s series, preached many years back 
before the University of Oxford. And we will venture so 
far to digress from our immediate subject, as to give just 
one or two quotations from this sermon; which many of our 
Catholic readers have probably never seen, and of which 
those who have seen it may not grudge the being reminded. 


‘¢These opinions will be found to centre in Socinianism or 
Theophilanthropism, the name varying according as it admits or 
rejects the authority of Scripture....The essential dogmas are such 
as these—that the rule of Divine government is one of Benevolence 
and nothing but Benevolence ; that evil is but remedial and tempo- 
rary; that sin is of a venial nature ; that repentance is a sufficient 
atonement for it; that the moral] sense is substantially but an 
instinct of benevolence ; and that doctrinal opinions do not influence 
the character or prospects, nor deserve our serious attention.” (p. 91.) 

“Such tenets are frequent in times of political peace and safety; 
when the world keeps well together, no motions stirring beneath it 
to disturb the continuity of its surface, which for the time presents 
to us a consistent and finished picture. When the laws of a country 
are upheld and obeyed, and property secure, human nature appears 
more amiable than it really is, because it is not tried with disap- 
pointment ; more just, because it is then its interest to respect 
the rights of others ; more benevolent, because it can be so with- 
out self-denial. The a contained in the historical Scrip- 
tures, concerning the original baseness and corruption of the heart, 
are in course of time neglected.......... 

“But fairly as this superficial view of human nature answers in 
peaceable times, speciously as it may argue, innocently as it may 
experimentalize, in the rare aud short-lived periods of a nation’s 
tranquillity ; yet, let persecution or tribulation arise, and forth- 
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with its imbecility is discovered. Jt is but a theory; it cannot 
cope with difficulties ; it imparts no strength or loftiness of mind ; it 
gains no influence over others, It is at once detected and crushed, 
in the stern conflict of good and evil; disowned, or rather over- 
looked ; the combatants on either side vanishing, no one knows how 
or whither.” (p. 90.) 


Our concern with this thesis of Mr. Fox’s in our present 
argument is this, that we consider it another instance of 
the false intellectual position in which many are placed, 
towards truths which yet they sincerely regard as most 
primary and essential. This ignoring of the Divine Justice, 
this resolution of all God’s attributes into (not Mercy, for 
that supposes Justice, but) Benevolence, is (more or less con- 
sciously) the tenet to which the whole Protestant world have 
long been tending ; and we are quite convinced that it is a 
false and merely half-way positi6n. The arguments which 
prove the existence of God, if valid at all, are valid for a Just 
no less than Merciful God: so far as such arguments are 
taken from the external world, unmixed and simple beue- 
volence is not the attribute to which those phenomena 
point ; so far as the said arguments are taken from our 
own moral nature, conscience and a knowledge of the free- 
dom of our will alike lead to belief in God’s Justice, as one 
simple and ultimate attribute of His nature. Insomuch 
that the whole Catholic doctrines of Hell, Purgatory, 
Atonement, Indulgences, and the rest, as prominently 
witnessing and upholding this great attribute, will be found 
eminently serviceable, and not the reverse, when men are 
led really to probe received: opinions to the bottom, in be- 
half of the great truth of the existence of a God. 

We must not be supposed to admit that there 7s greater 
benevolence, among those who represent benevolence as the 
sum and substance of virtue. Most signally and emphatically 
the contrary! Those shallow*and frivolous tenets give no 
such support or encouragement to human nature, as to fit 
men for that abandoning self-sacrifice, which must be at 
the foundation of true benevolence ; nor (admitting a small 
number of exceptional instances) is it too much to say, on 
the whole, that where the gronenen is simple 'benevo- 
lence, the practice will tend to be disguised selfishness. 
Here; as in so many other cases, those who attribute in 
theory a disproportionate and exclusive importance to 
some one excellence, in fact and result, have less of it than 
the average. Thus, the Society of Friends, whose boast 
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is that they are opposed to forms, are more, perhaps, than 
any other class, enslaved by forms; thus those who pro- 
fess to build political science wholly on history, are, per- 
haps, of all the most incompetent judges of history; thus 
those who accuse Catholics of bigotry and of shallow rea- 
soning, are often the shallowest of reasoners and the most 
intolerant of men; thus those who profess to be mainly 
practical, are often the very persons who are found perfectly 
incompetent practically to meet a crisis; and thus, also, 
those who in theory so idolize benevolence, are not ordina- 
rily the foremost or most elevated in practising it. What 
exhibition of it, indeed, can bear comparison with the 
unwearied labours of Sisters of Charity and Mercy, and the 
various charitable confraternities of the Church? Let the 
cholera or some such pestilence burst over the land, what 
does the boasting philanthropist accomplish, in comparison 
with even the matter of course and routine labours of the 
unpretending Missionary Priest? 


But we should not give a sufficient general outline of 
the idea with which we wish to impress our readers, if we 
do not, before concluding, say one word on the ethical, as 
distinct from the theological question. We have already 
observed, that there is probably no one article of doctrine 
or morality for which the middle classes in this country 
are so commendably zealous, as the sacredness of the mar- 
riage tie; no national fact of which (with great reason) 
they are so proud, as the purity of female character in those 
particular classes, Long may both principle and fact remgin 
among them! and that it may the longer remain, may 
they be led to look more favourably on such helps as the 
Catholic religion has to offer them ! 

For, in the first place, how one-sided is their present 
practice! In theory indeed, they profess licentiousness to 
’ be equally sinful in e¢ther sex; but how is it in practice? 
Their language in controversy, as for instance when treat- 
ing on the celibacy of the Priesthood, continually implies 
that in the single of one sex, the virtue in question is morally 
impossible. Now those intended for the Priesthood are | 
placed from their early years under a system of special train- 
ing, to prepare them for their future lot; that lot has been 
their free and deliberate choice; they are supported in it 
by every high and supernatural motive. In Protestant 


England, on the contrary, to great numbers of men mar- 
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riage is morally impossible; for it is impossible, without 
a total sacrifice of comforts and decencies which to them, 
by habit, have become necessaries. Or going again toa 
lower rank, you have vast bodies of soldiers over and over 
again, ordered, say to such a climate as India, and abso- 
lutely prohibited, except a few of them, to have their wives 
in their company. How does the nation’s passive acquies- 
cence in these facts, square with the received theories, on 
the one hand of the deep sinfulness involved in licentious- 
ness, and, on the other hand of the moral impossibility of 
unmarried men avoiding it? It cannot be made to agree at 
all; and there isa sort of tacit understanding among all 
classes, to cut the knot by resolutely turning their atten- 
tion away from the subject. The sort of allusion to it, 
which from time to time breaks out, only makes the ordi- 
nary silence the more significant. Some years ago, and 
in the same connection, we drew attention, in this Review, 
to aremarkable passage written by an able and accom- 

lished member of the legal profession ; the Editor (if report 
be true) of a Weekly Journal, among the most energeti- 
cally hostile to the Church at this moment. 


“Tt is at all times,” says Mr. Foster, ‘a delicate matter to touch 
upon this portion of men’s histories,” (viz., their private character,) 
‘partly from the nature of the subject, and partly from a kind of 
soreness, which the community feel upon it, owing to the inconsistencies 
between their opinions and their practices, and to certain strange per- 
plecities at the heart of those inconsistencies, which it remains for 
some bolder and more philosophical generation even to discuss.”— 


Lefe of Strafford, p. 281. 


Now here again we ask, is this a state of things calcu- 
lated to cause respect in the mind of those, who are resolved 
to judge and examine for themselves? Is it likely that a 
system, which professes one thing and yet plainly means 
another, will meet with acceptance at the hands of such 
men? Will they adopt one code of morality for one sex, 
and another for the other? If not, the consequences surely 
are such as it is frightful even to contemplate, unless you 
will call Catholicism to your aid. But a Catholic does 
really, practically, and from his heart, believe, that in either 
sex licentiousness is a mortal sin: the Church loudly 
and consistently proclaims that God’s grace is most abun- 
dantly sufficient to guard him from all such sin: and while 
those who minister at the altar are living illustrations of 
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this truth, she surrounds us also with a circle of devotional 
practices and usages, which enable each man in such cir- 
cumstances to experience for himself the truth of her 
doctrine.* 

Nor should we omit an allusion in passing to one fright- 
ful attendant on sensuality, the body of abandoned females. 
Here, again, is an evil which the prevalent principles lead 
men to regard as absolutely incapable of amelioration ; 
which they are yet ashamed to look in the face; and do 
their utmost to ignore and pass over. In our contempo- 
rary the ‘‘ Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review,” 
for last July, there is an article which ventures boldly to 
confront this question ; and which indeed (though dealing 
with the whole subject from a non-religious point of view,) 
is deserving of much praise for its honesty and bold benevo- 
lence. Our object in alluding to it, is to cite from it two 
remarkable statements. The one is in page 499, the very 
strong recognition of the superiority possessed, in respect 
of this virtue, by the Irish poor over the English poor; 
no unimportant tribute surely to our holy religion. The 
other is the following: (page 479.) ‘‘ If the education of 
boys were to be conducted with any degree of the same 
watchful attention to purity, that marks that of girls and 
that of young Catholic priests, in this country at least, 
the gain to the whole tone of public morals would, we are 
convinced, be something beyond estimation.”’ 

On which it is only necessary to remark, that the words 
*‘in this country at least,’ are a most gratuitous addition ; 
for the most cursory observation will be sufficient to shew 
any traveller, that foreign seminaries for priests, (to say 
the least,) are in no single particular less strict in this 
matter than are English. 


We have now gone through perhaps a sufficient number of 
instances, to make clear the general line of our argument. 





* «JT was once acquainted with a man of great capacity, but an 
infidel,” says a French priest to Mr. Allies. ‘‘He was throughly 
persuaded that continence could not be observed by the French 
clergy. He set himself to work, and made for many years the most 
minute inquires. The result was, that he discovered many horrors ; 
but he likewise was completely convinced that continence wus main- 
tained bya great number. Now this could only be, he knew, by a su- 
pernatural gift ; and it had such an effect on him, that he becamea 
good Catholic.” —Allies’s Journal in France, p. 275. 
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There is no more universally rising characteristic of the 
present day, than a jealousy of shams; an intolerance of 
half-way positions; and a resolute carrying forward of 
rinciples to their results both moral and intellectual. 
hether we like this tendency or whether we do not, 
to dream of any successful resistance to it is madness : and 
we wish the Protestant public to consider, before it commits 
itself to unremitting war against us, whether Catholicism 
may not be some help to them, in resisting certain tenets 
and views, which, even with their present notions, (could 
they see the two systems in practical operation,) would be 
oapparety more distasteful to them than Catholicism 
itself. 
To avoid misconception, we may as well mention expli- 
citly in conclusion, that we regard all this merely as a 
ractical argument, for an immediately practical purpose. 
e have no power of course to conceal our conviction, 
(even if we had the wish to conceal it, which God forbid !) 
that Catholicism has far more stringent claims on their 
allegiance, and can do them a far higher service, than 
those of which we have been speaking; and that their 
position is not only intellectually untenable and inconsis- 
tent, but is fraught with the most awful peril in regard to 
their eternal interests. But to enlarge on this, would be 
to enier into the higher regions of direct dogmatic and 
controversial discussions, from which we have intended in 
the present article to abstain. 





Arr. ViI—Glimmerings in the Dark ; or, Lights and Shadows of the 
Olden Time. By F. Somnern Merryweatuer. 8vo, London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co., 1850. 


R. Merryweatuer is amember of that industrious, 
and, in many respects, very useful, class who serve 

as a medium of communication between the antiquarian 
and the student ; one of those literary go-betweens to whom 
the world of every-day readers and writers is indebted 
for most of its erudition, and whose profession consists in 
popularizing other men’s learning, and presenting its re- 
sults ready arranged for the use of the public, without the 
trouble of verifying, selecting, comparing, or methodizing. 
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Learned at second-hand themselves, it is their officeto 
make their readers learned without even the shadow of 
research which their own task involves; and their chief 
merit lies in supplying their information not alone genuine 
after its kind, but ready stamped for author’s use, and 
labelled with full details of its origin, or at least of those 
quarters from which it has last been derived. 

Of the usefulness of such a class of writers no one for a 
moment entertains a doubt. Partly from the peculiar frame 
of mind which they pre-suppose, partly from the habits of 
thought which they eventually induce, the pursuits of 
an antiquarian almost disqualify him from acting as his 
own expositor. Estimating the value of his imforma- 
tion by the labour which it has cost himself, he is too 
apt to attach undue importance to things entirely without 
interest to others; and perhaps that very habit of con- 
sidering subjects in their minute details, which is the 
essence of his profession, is in itself calculated to indis- 
pose him for grouping and methodizing the general re- 
sults of his enquiry. And hence few men who have de- 
voted themselves to original antiquarian (as contra-dis- 
tinguished from purely historical) research, have been 
remarkable as pleasing and popular writers. Our very best 
historians have drawn most of their antiquarian knowledge 
from the learning of other and far inferior men. 

Useful as these antiquarian pioneers have always been 
felt to be, there never has been a period in which their ser- 
vices are, on the one hand, more needed, and, on the other, 
have found more various and more extensive occupation, 
than the present time, both in this country and upon the 
Continent. The number and activity of our historical and 
archeological societies; the enterprising industry of indivi- 
dual collectors ; the increasing liberality of the managers 
of the great libraries, and keepers of the public records; 
and the enlightened spirit which, in some instances, even the 
officials of state have displayed; all have tended to throw 
into the hands of this generation a mass of historical and 
antiquarian materials, such as never has, at any one time, 
been made accessible to the student. These, however, 
with hardly an exception, are but materials. The number- 
less publications of our learned societies; the masses of 
unknown correspondence collected by private editors; the 
chronicles, reports, rolls, registers, and other miscellaneous 
records, of which the age has been s0 fertile, even accom- 
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panied by the notes, introductions, dissertations, and 
appendixes, (the value of which in many cases it would be 
difficult to over-estimate) are, for the vast body of stu- 
dents, a dead letter. To cull and digest the really valuable 
matter which they contain, is a second .and indispensable 
step in the process by which they are to be made available. 
And we can hardly hesitate to say, that in almost every 
single department, new materials have been so industri- 
ously, so successfully, and, generally speaking, so faithfully, 
accumulated, as to render the existing text books all but 
obsolete, and to call for a re-examination and re-construc- 
tion of the entire subject. 

On such labours as those of Mr. Merryweather, there- 
fore, we are disposed to look with a very favourable eye, 
especially if conducted with due impartiality, and confined 
within fitting limits. It is pleasant to find ready gathered 
to one’s hand the fruits of years of laborious research; to see 
condensed into a single light and attractive chapter all that 
is really valuable in a dozen dull, and, perhaps, unreadable, 
volumes. Mr. M. proposes to give, in a series of popular 
sketches, a concise view of the social and literary condition 
of the medizval times. He excludes all consideration of 
its religion. ‘Tio use the words of his own preface,— 

‘without pretending to the dignity of history, he has 
thrown together short dissertations on a variety of sub- 
jects connected with our early annals; aiming more 
especially at the illustration of the literary and social 
character of our ancestors.”” This portion of his task 
he has executed pleasingly enough. And if he had confined 
himself to these departments ;— to innocent illustrations of 
** Bibliomania in the Middle Ages, ;”” ;” to disquisitions on 
- N ews and Locomotion ;’ "on ‘* Rewards of Literature ;’’ 
on ‘* Hearths of Homes ;”’’ on “ Mirth and Jocularity in 
Church and Convent ;”’ on “Writers for the People ;’’ on 
“ Law and Lawyers,” and subjects of a similar cha- 
racter; or if, in dealing with others of a more debate- 
able character, he had been content to hold the balance 
with an even hand, and had given the ‘“‘lights and sha- 
dows’’ in their fair proportion; had he even attempered 
by a few bright touches the almost universal darkness 
of the religious sketches which he has introduced, he 
should have had our hearty good wishes for his success, 
and our cordial approval of the object which he proposed 
to himself. But, notwithstanding his seeming professions 
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to the contrary, he has devoted fully a fourth of his volume 
to religious topics; and we do not hesitate to say that 
there is scarce a single subject connected with the me- 
dizeval religion, among the many which he has introduced, 
upon which he has not violated the commonest principles 
of justice and impartiality, and on which his sketches are 
not calculated to produce the most unfair and one-sided 
impressions. 

Some of these are of a class which need excite no sur- 
prise, being long familiar in the literature of England. His 
chapter upon “‘ Relics’’ is a tissue of the old prejudices and 
misrepresentations. It has not even the attraction of 
novelty or originality to recommend it; being a meagre 
reproduction of the worn-out stories which have formed the 
stock-in-trade of the anti-Roman controversialists from 
the days of Jewel downwards. His dissertation on ‘‘ Mira~ 
cles and Mesmerism”’ would be amusing for its silliness, 
if it did not revolt the moral sense by its levity, its 
unseemly tone, and the radically, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, unsound and unbelieving principles on which it 
ultimately rests; and the chapters upon “the Bible,’’ 
and upon the ‘‘ Peril of Heresy and Unbelief,’’ are but 
a tasteless rifaccimento of the immemorial calumnies with 
which the Church is assailed by every tyro in polemics, 
and which, from long unquestioned currency, are sure 
to find an echo among the English public. 

Few, it is true, among his statements, exhibit much 
pretension, or are likely, by their novelty, or imposing 
array of erudition, successfully to appeal to the judgment 
ot the higher order of readers. But as Mr. Merryweather 
is but one of a class, and a tolerably numerous class, it 
may be well to exhibit a few examples, selected at ran- 
dom, of the untrustworthiness and second-hand character 
of the learning of these writers, and of the value of their 
testimony when they travel out of their legitimate path, 
and especially where the character of the Catholic religion 
is concerned. An idea may be formed of the fitness of 
such men as Mr. Merryweather to sit in judgment upon 
Catholic doctrines or Catholic usages, from the gross and 
almost unaccountable ignorance of Catholic principles 
which he everywhere displays. He seems never to have 
read even the simplest exposition of the principles of our 
belief. For example, he considers what he calls the ‘‘ con- 
tradictory decrees’’ of ‘‘ the infallible Church” contained 
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in Labbe’s Collection of the Councils, an argument of the 
falsehood of her claims, sufficient to satisfy any unpreju- 
diced mind; as though he had never even heard of the 
common distinction, which every Catholic catechism would 
supply, between decrees of faith and decrees of discipline ; 
and as if he was entirely unaware that Catholics hold it to 
be of the very nature of the latter, that they should at times 
be contradictory—varying with the variation of the circum- 
stances in which they arise, and to which they must neces- 
sarily be accommodated. So again, he evidently holds 
“the Church” responsible for the decrees of all the coun- 
cils contained in Labbe’s collection ;—forgetting that the 
vast majority of them were not only particular councils, 
and thus devoid of all general authority, but also purely 
or principally local, and therefore not directly intended, 
even by those who framed their decrees, to be applied 
beyond the sphere of their own especial jurisdiction, unless 
in so far as they might be approved and proposed for 

eneral acceptance by the supreme authority of the 

oman Pontiff. 

Again, in his denunciation of the persecuting spirit of 
the Medizeval Church, he ignores altogether the character 
of the sects with which she found herself in antagonism, 
and this to a degree quite unpardonable in one who pro- 
fesses to exhibit the “lights” as well as the “‘shadows’’ of 
that age. It would carry us beyond our prescribed limits to 
enter here into an analysis of the character of these sects. 
For a general description of them all, we refer the reader 
to a paper on the Inquisition, which appeared in a recent 
number of this journal.* ‘That description is taken from 
the unwilling admissions of Mosheim, the zealous apolo- 
gist of every ‘‘ Forerunner of the Reformation,’’ however 
obscure; and therefore may be regarded as beyond all 
suspicion of unfairness. And yet it exhibits these vaunted 
reformers in the light of offenders, not merely against reli- 
gion, but also against public order, public morality, public 
peace, and good government. Jt demonstrates that some 
of them were levellers and anarchists who attempted to 
overthrow all distinctions of rank and gradation of power ; 
some were communists, who set all the laws of property at 
defiance ; some were anti-socialists, who rejected the insti- 





* Vol. xxviii., 443—6. 
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tute of marriage, and all that is called in modern phrase, 
*‘ the relations of the family ;’”? some made political power 
to depend on the possession of the state of grace, and 
(constituting themselves the judges of this indispensable 
qualification) refused to obey the laws of a sinful legislator ; 
some, in fine, were turbulent fanatics, whose preaching 
was but an incentive to disorder, and who themselves car- 
ried violence and blood wherever they appeared. ‘There 
was hardly one of them, in truth, which did not offend 
against the State, even more than against the Church. Is 
it just in Mr. Merryweather, not to relieve the “ shadows’’ 
of the dark picture of persecution which he has drawn, by a 
little admixture of such light as this avowal would not fail 
to throw upon it? He himself admits that some of these 
fanatics preached ‘‘ doctrines as preposterous as the Mor- 
mons of Nauvoo,”’ (p. 282.) Yet he keeps these doctrines 
out of view in his picture; and represents the priests as em- 
ploying “dungeons, racks, tubs bristling with sharpened 
spikes, fetters, pincers, hot irons, crushing machines, 
faggots blazing with brimstone and oil, and other fiendish 
instruments,’ with the sole object of “rooting out a 
heresy, or suppressing an unpleasant truth in the dark 
ages !’’—(p. 275.) 

And this is more remarkable again when he comes 
to speak of particulars. He attributes the condemna- 
tion and burning of Arnold of Brescia,* to his “‘ exposing 
the irregularities of monks,’’—an offence, he adds, which 
was “often silenced by the faggot, or rendered dumb by the 
prison walls,’’ (p. 281.) Now, will it be believed that the 
crime of Arnold of Brescia was a political far more than a 
religious one, and that the principles which he taught were 
as much opposed to public order, as they were at variance 
with the doctrines of the Church? His whole career in 
Italy was a series of violences and disorders; and even 
Mosheim himself avows that he made himself amenable to 
the vengeance of the law, and that the revolution which 
he attempted was a “‘civil as well as an ecclesiastical 
one.’ { lt would be just as ingenuous to represent the 





* Or, as he calls him, Arnould de Bresse ; the name in its French 
form, which he borrows from some French author. This is but 
one of many evidences of second-hand erudition, which “the Glim- 
merings in the Dark” display. 


+ Mosheim, ii., 471. 
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coercive measures of the French Assembly against the in- 
surgents of June, as intended to “ root out heresy, or to 
suppress an unpleasant truth”’ in the nineteenth century ! 

Again, Mr. Merryweather represents Amaury de 
Chartres (or, as he is more commonly called, Amaury de 
Béne) as harassed to death “for speaking out, in very 
plain terms, about his Holiness the Pope, calling him 
Antichrist, and asserting that the Church of Rome was 
Babylon,” (p. 282.) Now, even Mosheim* admits that 
this Amaury “ undoubtedly belonged to the sect of Breth- 
ren of the Free Spirit,’ whose doctrines he describes as 
subversive of all law and all morality; their fundamental 
principle being, that the ‘‘ emotions and desires of the 
soul, when united with God, are the acts and operations of 
God Himself; and, therefore, though aapeneey criminal 
and contrary to the law, are really good and holy, because 
God is above all law.’’t| The authority, civil or ecclesi- 
astical, which would permit the dissemination of such doc- 
trines, especially when accompanied, as they were in those 
times, with violence and disorder, would be strangely in- 
different to the interest committed to its charge. And to 
represent the. suppression of such principles as these as 
simple persecution of doctrinal error, is a gross perversion 
of _ fundamental principles of historical justice and 
truth. 

The same mischievous inaccuracy, though in a matter 
of less importance, pervades Mr. Merryweather’s strictures 
on the prohibition of the study and practice of medicine 
by ecclesiastics. He cites the authority of the councils of 
Rheims, (1131,) and of Tours, (1163,) and the Great Late- 
ran Council under Innocent III, (1205.) Now, of these 
councils, (1) what the first prohibits is solely the study and 
the practice of medicine for the sake of temporal lucre; { 
under the same prohibition is included the study and prac- 
tice of the civil law, and the profession of an advocate in 
the civil courts. But the ground of the prohibition is 
plainly the avarice into which the practice had degenerated. 
(2) The council of Tours simply prohibits professed monks 
from leaving their monasteries to devote themselves to the 





* Mosheim ii., 586. 
t Ibid, 585. 
{ “ Temporalis lucri gratia.” ‘ Flammis avaritice incensi,” &c. 
See the canon in Labbe xii., col. 1463. , 
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study of medicines.* (3) But the most extraordinary per- 
version of all is that which regards the Council of Lateran, 
which he represents as decreeing “‘with a strange and equi- 
vocal mercy, that monks should be forbidden, under pain of 
excommunication, to administer remedies for the healing 
of the body, lest they should peril the salvation of the 
soul.” (p. 177.) Will it be believed that the canonf thus 
circumstantially alleged, contains nothing in the remotest 
degree bearing out this strange misinterpretation? The 
council merely prohibits to Priests, Deacons, and Sub- 
deacons, as unsuited to their profession, that part of 
surgery, which requires burning or cutting, [é«éwo 
70 THs Xewpeppias Erep es Kavow yf Tomnv éoGepe.] To all 

hysicians, in general, it orders that their first care 
shall be to admonish the patient of the necessity of calling 
in the spiritual physician; and the only clause which 
seems in any way capable of leading to the strange mis- 
conception put forth by Mr. Merryweather, is the con- 
cluding one; although this, too, is so plain, that we can 
hardly conceive its being misunderstood, even by the most 
cursory reader. It merely prohibits the physician, under 
pain of excommunication, from prescribing “‘ any remedy 
to the sick man, whereby he may be turned trom contrition 
for his sins,’’ a most salutary and necessary prohibition, 
the justice of which every right-minded man must recog- 
nize. 

It is scarcely worth while to notice the spirit in which Mr. 
M. discusses the dealings of the ecclesiastical authorities of 
the middle ages with the crime of sorcery, and with the 
luckless victims of their popular notions upon the subject, 
(pp. 63, 105.) He should not have forgotten that this is a 
“‘shadow’’ which darkens the picture of the modern, as well 
as of the olden time. The legislation of Elizabeth, and still 
more of James I., would not be out of place even beside the 
darkest of the enactments which Mr. Merryweather has 
heaped together. Their very worst provisions were retained 
in the code of Geneva, reformed by Calvin. That small 
state, with its comparatively small, (but exclusively Pro- 





* See Labbe xiii,, 304. 
+ Ibid, xix., 956, and 958—9. 
{ Ne quis medicorum, pro corporali salute aliquid zegroto suadeat, 
per quod a peccatorum contritione convertatur. Ibid, 259. 
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testant, population,) burned no less than one hundred and 
fifty witches within sixty years after the Reformation; 
and in the petty Protestant town of Nordlingen, there were 
no less than thirty-four executions under this charge in 
the four years, from 1590 to 1594.* 

It would be easy to multiply from Mr. Merryweather’s 
pages examples of this inaccuracy, (for we are reluctant 
to call it disingenuousness,) as well as of minor and purely 
literary blunders, which ‘go to shake the authority of the 
compilation, But we have said enough to show that the 
statements of this class of writers, in all that regards Cath- 
olics, must be received with suspicion, and at all events, 
can be only taken as ex-parte representations. Indeed, 
the contrast between the present writer’s accuracy upon 
pnrely indifferent topics, and on those into which religious 
prejudices enter, is so striking, that it is impossible to 
overlook it. And we are more disposed to regret the neces- 
sity by which we are driven to these strictures, because, as 
we have already stated, in other respects, the work is not 
without considerable merit, and in its dealings with the 
purely social phase of the olden time, and even with some 
of the relations of the Chureh to society and social institu- 
tions, displays considerable appreciation of all that is best 
in her institutions. Having acquitted ourselves, therefore, 
of this far from agreeable duty, we think it but fair to 
present the work under its less unpleasing aspect. 

And, first, we willingly acknowledge the readiness with 
which the author renders justice to the services rendered 
to society and to civilization, by the monastic institute—a 
tribute perhaps not less valuable from the reserve with 
which it is introduced. 


‘We can examine no remains of medizxval art, we can admire 
none of the architectural beauties of England, nor trace the pro- 
gress of her civilization through the dark ages, without learning 
how much she has been indebted to the fostering care of the monks 
for the seeds of her present greatness. But the lapse of monkish 
probity, and the flagrant instances of impropriety and dissimula- 
tion, which darken the annals of monachism in the fifteenth and 
succeeding centuries, have somewhat prejudiced our minds against 
a belief in monastic usefulness; we remember the monks as drones, 
who, under the pretence of unusual piety, led a life of laziness and 





* See Hefele’s Leben des Cardinals Ximenes.—p. 345. 
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sloth ; we forget them as strict observers of ancient discipline, who 
combined the severest labour of the hands with the most constant 
devoutness of the soul, and who alternately employed their facul- 
ties in the Jabour of the fields, and in the perusal of the Bible ; 
who cultivated waste and barren lands, and who cast the light of 
the gospel on minds darkened with the remnants of an hereditary 
paganism ; we forget them in fact as they who rendered a double 
service to society and civilization, by their encouragement of native 
industry, and by the preserving care which they bestowed upon 
literature and art. Much as we may revile his memory now, the 
ancient monk exerted a powerful influence upon society, and his 
patient and quiet labour helped, in no small degree, to lay the 
foundation of our present national glory and wealth. 

‘* By the rules of St. Benedict, the monks were injoined to work 
in the fields from six till ten in the morning, from Easter to 
October ; and from October to Lent the work began in the third 
hour, and ended in the ninth. After dinner they read; on the 
conclusion of which they again proceeded to their rustic labours. 
He who was unable to read was expected to accomplish a larger 
task. But this rule which proved so distasteful to the indolence of 
succeeding times, was framed as much from necessity as from a 
principle of humility ; for primitive monasteries were erected in 
the most secluded spots amidst impregnable mountains, on the 
dreary wastes of unfrequented deserts, or on damp and marshy 
fens. Experience taught the pilgrim to deviate from the beaten 
path, and to gaze over such uninviting spots for the curling smoke 
that betokened the presence of the monks, and reminded him of 
their Christian hospitality. Often, when least expected, but when 
most desired, did the sound of the matin bell, wafting across a 
lonely moor, carry a welcome to his sinking heart, and make him 
turn aside for a blessing and a meal. Far removed from the habi- 
tations of men, and thus shut out from all intercourse with the 
world, the Jabour of the monks was as essential to their own 
comfort, as it was salutary in preventing the growth of idleness 
among them. We are reminded of Winibald in Germany ; few 
emigrants in the backwoods of Canada labour with more assiduity 
than did Winibald in the solitudes of Heidenheim. Fearing lest 
the luxurious wines of Mayence might exert an influence upon his 
monks, he longed for some retired spot, remote from the busy 
haunts of men; where he could teach rustic heathens the word of 
God, and seek his own way to heaven in peace. From such 
motives he chose the secluded valley of Heidenheim, near the 
shores of the Danube ; ‘ Here,’ he exclaimed, ‘shall be the place of 
my rest.” This was in the old year, 752. The monk was sur- 
rounded with difficulties, but the spirit of God gave him the heart 
to persevere ; a spot covered with ancient trees and matted brush- 
wood, which had grown at random for a thousand years, was not 
very cheering to monks who had been used to something like 
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luxury ; but the saints of old were not discouraged by such obsta- 
cles as these. Winibald, though stricken in years, set a noble 
example of zeal; he took the axe, and with his own hand set 
about felling trees, and clearing a space in the wilderness ; anima- 
ted by the example of their abbot, the monks set to work in 
earnest, and soon converted a barren waste into a fruitful garden. 
Years passed on, and few spots in the country looked so peaceful, 
and so joyous in its abundant fruitfulness, as the lands tilled by 
the industrious monks of Heidenheim.”—pp. 17—20. 


And the general admission here made is afterwards 
specially extended to England. 


‘*On the introduction of the monastic orders into our own coun- 
try, the same necessity for exertion existed; kindly as they were 
received by the rude Saxon kings, and by the fierce nobility of that 
early age, they were not permitted to lead a life of sloth; the 
munificent grants of land bestowed by the kings and barons, sound 
to our ears more valuable than they proved productive to the 
monks ; for with that predilection inspired by the love of an ascetic 
life, and by a mistaken notion of the merit of severe deprivation, 
the followers of St. Benedict and of St. Augustine, chose the most 
uninviting spots on which to raise their habitations. It was no 
great loss of wealth, it caused no diminution of revenue, to grant a 
few hides of unproductive land for the service of these humble 
monks ; marshy and almost dangerous bogs, such as those amidst 
which the monastery of Croyland was erected, in the fens of 
Linconshire ; or a jet of land at some seasons unapproachable, or 
at other times flooded by the swelling waters, as the land upon 
which the monastery of Ely was raised ; were territories regarded 
as worthless by the state. Rich men in whom the passion of 
avarice was strong, and in whom the love of wealth ruled every 
impulse of their heart, freely signed away such useless possessions, 
and their cupidity was gratified at purchasing the prayers of 
Christian monks at so cheap a rate ; for men in-those days some- 
times bought prayers and pardons as they would have bought a 
horse ; and the cunning exulted in driving a hard bargain with the 
monks for such spiritualities. Thus, many a covetous man, many 
a crafty and worldly sinner, appears through the generous obscu- 
rity of so many ages, great in his magnanimous liberality, by 
having given lands which were worthless to himself, to obtain from 
the church what he erroneously deemed an effectual pardon for his 
many sins. But as the effects of a religious settiement became 
experienced, the barons found other motives than those of piety, to 
induce them to encourage the monastic orders upon their posses- 
sions, crime and licentiousness were decreased; tumults became 
less frequent ; lands were found more productive, and a spirit of 
industry and order seemed to animate the dependants. It was 
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from these circumstances, perhaps, as much as from the piety of 
the age, that we may trace the rapid growth and establishment of 
the Saxon monasteries. Moreover, men whose lives were spent in 
deeds of chivalry, or in combating the envious encroachments 
of some neighbouring foe, thought it propitious to have the prayers 
of holy men offered up for their success in arms. The knight 
before mounting his war steed sought the blessing of the monks ; 
glittering in his armour le knelt before the altar; doffing his 
plumed casque, and laying his sword on the ground, he humbly 
asked the blessing and the prayers of the man of God; if success 
attended his career of arms, if he returned with the laurels of 
victory, he offered up lands and wealth to the service of the 
Church: and thus it was that the monks in early days obtained 
their riches.’”’"—pp. 20—22. 


These admissions, however, he cautiously restricts to 
the social relation of monasticism. He expressly declares, 
(p. 23.) that he “ does not allude to their religious influ- 
ence, nor to their power over the unruly passions of half- 
civilized humanity, but to their effects on social life.”” But 
as regards these, he speaks with the most perfect unreserve, 
and particularly of their services to agriculture and the 
useful arts. Even the minor elegancies of life were not 
beyond their attention. 


“Besides this application to the labors of the field, the monks 
paid some attention to those luxuries and elegancies. which make a 
country life so fascinating ; however much they were disposed to 
exclude the pleasures of the world from their solitudes, they had no 
objection to relieve the tedium of their habitations with the beau- 
ties of nature. To a mind healthy in its piety, the love of God will 
lead to a love of nature ; and did we want proofs of the influence 
of the latter, we should find some striking ones in the love of gar- 
dening among the monks ; the subject may perhaps seem too trivial 
upon which to bestow much time, but it is pleasant to observe the 
influence of flowers upon ascetic minds, for it is only gentle hearts 
that find delight in the beauties of Flora. Brithnold, Abbot of 
Ely, is celebrated for his skill in gardening ; his biographer tells us, 
that he made the monastery more pleasant and beautiful by sur- 
rounding it with flowers and shrubs ; he laid out extensive gardens 
and orchards, and formed a beautiful plantation, so ingeniously, that 
at a distance it looked like a wood loaded with an abundance of 
flowers and fruits; all which, continues the monk, added to the 
loveliness of the spot. The most skilful horticulturists of the 
middle ages were monks, and the gardens of the convents contained 
many herbs and vegetables, which were not in common use among 
the laity.” —pp. 25—6. 
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It is not generally known to what an extent, under the 
auspices of the good monks, the vine was formerly culti- 
vated in England. 


“The monks were not only tillers of the land, sowers and reapers 
of corn, but they were also cultivators of the vine, from the grapes 
of which they made a grateful beverage. This .was consumed in 
the monastery, at the abbot’s table, or exchanged in the neighbour- 
ing towns for other commodities. The vineyards of Gloucestershire 
excited the admiration of William of Malmsbury, who says, there 
were more in that province than in any other in England. Many 
old writers concur in this opinion ; nearly all the churches of Glas- 
tonbury are mentioned in Domesday as possessing vineyards. One 
horse-load of wine was annually paid to the monks of Glastonbury 
as an acknowledgement for certain lands, called Wine-Land. -Vine- 
yards were attached to almost every monastery. Martin, Abbot of 
Peterborough, planted one in the year 1133. MHoltham, elected 
Bishop of Ely, in 1316 gave a vineyard and a garden in Holborn to 
his church ; and Ralph, an abbot of St Augustine’s monastery, in 
the year 1320 converted a field at Nordhome into a vineyard. 
Even Smithfield, now the most filthy spot in London, was, in the 
middle ages, covered with vineyards: there are but few of us who 
would not be glad to see Smithfield once more converted into a 
garden. The produce of these monastic vineyards sometimes 
proved dangerous to the pious watchfulness of the monks ; in some 
cases a moderate allowance was granted to them; it may be sus- 
pected that they did not always rest satisfied with their allotted 
portion ; we have seen how Winibald was compelled to remove his 
monastery from the banks of the Rhine, in consequence of the indo- 
lence which the wines of Mayence diffused over his monks. These 
vineyards were sometimes sold after having been brought into a 
proper state of cultivation, and they were often leased out to the 
laity. The physician of the monastery received a liberal share of 
the wine for the use of the infirmary, and the cellarer reserved a 
goodly portion for the entertainment of guests.”—pp. 26—8. 


It will hardly be necessary, after these examples of Mr. 
Merryweather’s opinions, to add his testimony to the 
hospitality, the charity, and general benevolence, of the 
monastic establishments. It is but just, however, as we 
have exhibited so much of the opposite side of his picture, 
to suffer this also to go forth as a compensation. 


“The hospitality of the monks is proverbial; the monasteries 
which were scattered so thickly over the whole of England, wem so 
many open houses for the traveller, the indigent, and the infirm. 
The cayons of the Church, and the rules of the monastic orders 
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were very impressive upon this point, and enjoined them to be 
bountiful in their charity, and to use no spare in their hospitality ; 
the poor would be sure to obtain within the monastery an ample 
meal, and the sick never failed to find there an assiduous nurse. 
It was this warm spirit of benevolence that won the affections of the 
people, and inspired them with a reverence for religion ; and it was 
thus that the purest and loftiest elements of the Christian cha- 
racter were freely exercised. However humble the applicant, the 
porter answered, Dei gratias to all who knocked at the convent gates, 
and as the traveller entered the spacious hall or hospitium, friendly 
monks made him welcome with an abundant cheer ; the abbot took 
his meals at the same table, and he bestowed upon his guest a bless- 
ing from the sacerdotal chair ; expounded portions of the Holy 
Scriptures, and exhorted him to acts of piety and devotion. There 
was no reproach so distasteful to the monks as that of parsimony, 
because there was none deemed so incompatible with Christian 
charity. When Harlewin was made Abbot of Glastonbury, in the 
year 1101, the monks were fearful that the almsgiving which had 
distinguished their abbey, would, under his superintendance be 
greatly diminished, because he was himself exceedingly abstemious. 
But being convinced, says William of Malmesbury, of the dishonour 
of such a spirit in a monk, he threw down the gates of the court, 
so that the monastery being open both day and night, none could 
be hindered from entering ; and to convince all men how much he 
abhorred the scandal of being thought a miser, he called together 
all the monks, and: begged as a favour that they would assist him 
in retrieving the reputation of being thought charitable ; he 
threatened the porter, if he dared to shut out any man, not only 
with the loss of his place, but with the loss of an earalso. ‘ Thus,’ 
adds the historian, ‘it came to pass, that he who before was reputed 
a miser, was now regarded as a spendthrift.’ We have no dispo- 
sition, however, to impute the charge of extravagance against the 
benevolent and worthy abbot, but rather rejoice that the Church 
of Christ was adorned with such men in so dark and barbarous an 
age. Nor was this boundless charity a mere matter of form, a 
mere wish to follow implicitly the monastic rule; for it shone 
brightest when most needed, and in times when only a brotherly 
love towards the poor could prompt them to its exercise. In times 
of dearth and famine, in times of pestilence and war, were the 
monasteries most crowded with the poor and the infirm ; many a 
life was rescued from starvation, and many a drooping heart was 
cheered by the hospitality and kindness of the monks. The mo. 
nastic coffers in such times were drained to the last piece of gold ; 
the treasures of the plate chest disappeared ; their saintly relics 
were stripped of their gorgeous shrines, and even their very monas- 
teries were mortgaged to the Jews, rather than the poor should 
leave the gate unfed, or the naked turn away unclothed. During 
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the abbacy of Leofric of St. Albans, a great famine prevailed 
throughout England ; to supply the wants of the poor he sold all the 
treasures of the monastery, and all the gold and silver plate belong- 
ing to his own table. ‘It is,’ said he, ‘an evidence of a pure and 
undefiled religion, to visit the fatherless and the widow in their 
affliction!’ Noble words these when backed by such noble deeds ! 
Gregory, another abbot of the same monastery, in the year 1140, 
did not hesitate to strip off the gold, silver, and precious stones 
which adorned the shrine of St. Alban, to procure provisions for the 
poor. ‘And it happened,’ says the historian, ‘that God rewarded 
this charity with an increase.’ Such deeds in our eyes cover a 
multitude of monkish sins. We may form some idea of their liber- 
ality, from the fact, that at this abbey every traveller that came to 
the gate was received, and entertained for three days; and at the 
Priory of St. Thomas of Canterbury, there was a hall one hundred 
and fifty feet long, and forty feet broad, for the accommodation of 
travellers and poor pilgrims. No wonder that at the Reformation 
the indigent felt the loss of this hospitable charity, and we can 
readily believe a contemporary, who says, ‘ That it was a pitiful 
thing to hear the lamentations, that the people of the country 
made, for there was great hospitality kept among them.’ Catho- 
lics, monks, or friars, we revere the men who would thus relieve 
the poor in their straits and difficulties, who were struggling with 
want, or under the presure of necessity.”—pp. 36—39, 


The remarkable admission with which this passage closes, 
is also made by graver authorities than Mr. Merryweather. 
Blackstone,* in common with every writer upon English 
law, ascribes the establishment of the poor-law, now so 
oppressive a tax, to the withdrawal of the unfailing sources 
of charity, which existed in the monasteries and other reli- 
gious houses, prior to the enactment of those statutes which 
confiscated their revenues to the crown, or transferred their 
estates to the creatures of the monarch’s unscrupulous will, 
or the instruments of his insatiable avarice. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters in Mr. Merry- 
weather’s book, although they are far from being !pro- 
found, are those upon the everyday life of the olden time. 
We can only afford room for a few specimens.: 

On the difficulty and tediousness of communication, it 
would have been easy, we think, to select many details, 
more curious than those which he has collected. There is 
not much novelty in the following. 





* Blackstone, iv. 9, and 6, 
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‘As may readily be imagined, with roads so precarious, it is rare 
to read of an expeditious journey, in the dark ages. Twenty to 
thirty miles was a good day’s progress, even along the best and 
most frequented roads; the messenger to Rome, starting from 
London, divided the distance into forty ‘journeys, which he seldom 
accomplished in as many days; he would reach Rochester on the 
first, Canterbury at the close of the second, and meet the keel on 
the coast of Dover at noon, on the third day after his departure 
from the metropolis. Even this tardy progress was rapidity in 
comparison with the tedious pace at which he ambled along the 
less familiar roads of the continent. Beaumont-sur-Oise to Paris, 
a matter of some twenty miles, was too long a journey to be accom- 
plished in a day, and is divided in an ancient table of a journey 
from London to the Alps, to which we refer, into two. Forty days 
were allowed, by letter of safe conduct dated April 8, 1381, to Lion, 
herald to the king of Scotland, to go from London to the borders, 
with five servants and six horses. The most remarkable journey 
on record was accomplished by the mother of Richard the Second, 
who, Froissart tells us, at the time of Wat Tyler’s insurrection in 
1380, ‘came in one day from Canterbury to London ; for she never 
durst tarry on the way ;’ a surprising achievement for the age, even 
when assisted by the facilities which royalty could command, and 
performed along a road more frequented, and better kept, than 
any other in England ; we must not forget, however, that an ill- 
ness was the consequence of this unusual fatigue.’’-—pp. 44—5. 


On the modes of conveyance, too, he is meagre enough. 


“During the middle ages journeys of any length wero always 
performed on horseback, it is true that a kind of rude chariot or 
whirlicote was used by the Anglo-Saxons, but it was only employed 
by ladies, by the nobility on state occasions, or for carrying the 
sick ; they were rude and clumsy vehicles, and must’have been 
worse than useless on roads scarcely passable by foot-travellers and 
horsemen ; the horse-litter, too, is very ancient, and we find it 
mentioned by William of Malmesbury and by Matthew Paris. Bede 
tells us, that when Abbot Ceolfrid became so weak, as to be inca- 
pable of travelling on horseback, he was carried about in a litter. 
Eddius, in his life of St. Wilfrid, speaks of the Queen of Northum- 
berland, as travelling in her carriage. But even at a later period 
of the middle ages, carriages were deemed so great a luxury, that 
the rich endeavoured to monopolize their use ; the pride and arro- 
gance of wealth is curiously apparent, by an ordinance extant, 
which was issued in France in the year 1294, during the reign of 
William the Fair, prohibiting the wives of citizens from using car- 
riages. We often find the chariot mentioned, but the chariot sel- 
dom meant anything superior to a waggon; we read that the 
‘ household stuff’ of the Earl of Northumberland was conveyed in 
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my Lord’s chariot ; it was a large waggon drawn by a team of six 
or eight horses, the chariotmen or waggoners who aceompanied it, 
had a nag to ride by its side. These cumbrous machines would 
have served to retard, rather than to accelerate a journey. Mes- 
sengers and merchants, tlferefore, travelled on horseback, the poor 
pilgrim resorted to his staff for assistance, the perambulating monk 
was usually furnished with an ass, to carry his burden, and to 
assist him over the impediments of the rude highway, and more 
boggy districts. They who were able to afford the luxury hired a 
guide ; thus Aldwin, Prior of Winchelscombe, with two monks, set 
out from Evesham to Newcastle, they had an ass to carry their 
books and baggage, and on arriving at York they entreated Vis- 
count Hugo to procure them a guide to Newcastle. We learn from 
the Itinerary of Giraldus de Barri, that Archbishop Baldwin when 
travelling in Wales, was continually obliged to obtain guides ; and 
we have acurious account of the difficulties and dangers of the 
Cambrian roads at that time. On one occasion they had to ford 
the river Avon, and afterwards to proceed along the shore to the 
river Neth ; it was exceedingly dangerous from the quicksands, and 
a horse, carrying the books of Giraldus, sank down into an abyss, 
aud was with great difficulty extracted ; many of the books sus- 
tained considerable injury ; yet they had a distinguished guide, no 
less a personage than Morgan, prince of that country. They met, 
says Giraldus, with many perils and severe falls on their way. Some 
of the passages and roads in England were no better. In the year 
1289 the thoroughfares about Wantling were so bad that the Bishop 
of Hereford was obliged to procure the assistance of a resident 
to conduct his retinue. The expenses of a journey in the twelfth 
century must have been enormous, and we can readily believe that 
Peter of Blois was not exaggerating when he wrote to the Chapter 
of Salisbury, complaining that the proceeds of his stall in the cathe- 
dral were insufficient to defray the expense of a journey from Lon- 
don to Salisbury ; yet he derived from this source an income of five 
marks per annum, a sum which at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century was equal to the iacomes of many of the clergy. In the 
time of Richard the Second we observe some progress, and a con- 
siderable diminution of expense. Hackneymen were lincensed to let 
out horses to travellers, and their fares were regulated by autho- 
rity, as in the present day ; the charge of a hackney from South- 
wark to Rochester was twelvepence, from Rochester to Canterbury 
the same, and from Canterbury to Dover sixpence ; they were not 
allowed to charge more ; trifling as they sound now, these were 
large sums in the days of the second Richard.”—pp. 45—8. 


It will easily be understood that in circumstances like 
these the transmission of news was slow and precarious. 
The news of the massacre of the Jews in London, at the 
coronation of Richard I., did not reach York for several 
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months after the event; and even no later than the time 
of James II., the account of his abdication was not known 
in the Orkneys for three months after it occurred. 

Mr. Merryweather’s notes upon the letter-writing of the 
middle ages are more interesting. 


‘“‘Epistolary correspondence supplied, to a certain extent, the 
means of obtaining information ; abbots corresponded with brother 
abbots, in the most remote parts of Christendom ; the arrival of a 
letter was an affair of great moment, proportionate to the rarity of 
the event, and the trouble and difficulties of its transmission ; the 
abbot sometimes read it aloud to the assembled convent, with 
becoming pomp and dignity ; if it came from a great man, or from 
one loved and respected amongst the brethren, the scribes were 
instructed to copy it, and the original was preserved with the most 
scrupulous care, in the archives of the monastery ; a vast body of 
these monkish letters are still in existence, and they afford valuable 
aids in illustrating the manners and customs of the olden time. If 
a letter was received with such manifestations of joy, we may be 
sure that a pilgrim from afar was doubly welcome for the news he 
brought, for news of events which had happened years before, not 
having yet reached their peaceful solitude, was fresh to them ; and 
monks, shut out from the busy world, would listen with interest 
and pleasure to an account of the triumphs of the cross in heathen 
lands ; to the progress of the crusade, to the defeat of the Saracen 
arms, and to recitals which reminded them of youthful days, or 
brought back the remembrance of those whom they had left behind 
them in the world ; a tear would fall at the news of a brother’s 
death, and a sigh escape the chastened heart, at the intimation of 
a kindred’s wedding ; these were matters with which strict duty 
forbade the monk to sympathize ; but he could not always be so 
callous to the pleasures and misfortunes of relatives and friends. 
But if monasteries of eminence and wealth found the opportunities 
of social communication difficult, what must have been the position 
of the great body of the people; generally ignorant of the first 
rudiments of learning, incapable of writing themselves, and having 
no means of transmitting an epistle, there was little intercourse 
between distant friends.”—pp. 54-55. 


" In these days of penny post and electric telegraph, the 
following will hardly be read without a groan :— 


“The ancient rolls of household expenses frequently contain 
entries of money paid to messengers for the transmission of a letter. 
On the 18th of February, 1298, fifty shillings were paid to Lorekin, 
for bringing news to the Countess of Holland, of her husband’s safe 
arrival in his own country. In the reign of Edward the Second, 
William Galayn was rewarded with twenty shillings, for conveying 
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a letter to the king, and the same amount was paid for bringing a 
letter from Florence: this sum, be it remembered, was equivalent 
to near forty pounds, at present. An entry occurs in the house- 
hold roll of the Countess Eleanor, wife of Simon de Montfort, for 
the year 1268, of the payment of a messenger t6 convey a letter 
from the young ‘ Lady Eleanora’ to prince Edward, The countess 
constantly corresponded with her sons, and several items occur of 
sums paid to the messengers ; two shillings were paid to convey a 
letter from Odiham to York. The letters of the Lady Eleanor are 
still preserved in the Tower, but although addressed to familiar 
friends, they are not the outpourings of the heart. We can detect 
no household simplicity in the pedantic diction of the secular 
epistles of the middle ages; there was no such thing as letter 
writing among the people; no domestic, well to do in London, 
wrote tidings to her country cousin; such luxuries were peculiar to 
the rich ; not that even the wealthy wrote with their own hand, or 
indicted in their own language: probably the majority of the proud 
nobility of England could only use their pen to sign the cross, and 
were totally ignorant of the first rudiments of calligraphic art. It 
was at one period deemed derogatory in a nobleman to use his pen; 
this was probably a convenient excuse ; men are apt to condemn 
that to which they cannot aspire. To supply this want of ednca- 
tion, the baron kept his chaplain, who officiated as his clerk, and 
his epistles, whether they related to an amour, or to a law-suit, 
were alike carefully transcribed on parchment by this pious member 
of his household. Custom had decreed that all letters should be 
written in latin, and it was the duty of the clerk to transpose into 
the language of Virgil, the homely communication of the Norman 
baron ; they never indicted an epistle in the vernacular tongue, so 
that ‘If,’ observes Sir Francis Palgrave, ‘a Northumbrian baron 
wished to inform his spouse in Yorkshire of his joys or his sorrows, 
his weal or his wo, the message noted down from Romance into 
Latin, by the chaplain of the knight, was read from the Latin into 
Romance, by the chaplain of the lady, both the principals being 
ignorant of the language in which their anxieties and sentiments 
were clothed and concealed.”—pp. 57-59. 


There is a curious chapter, too, upon fools and. jesters. 
But though interesting enough as far as it extends, it is 
far from exhausting the wide interest of this subject, espe- 
cially as regards this country. ‘There is a very curious 
volume, by: an industrious lain antiquarian, which he 
might ‘have consulted with great advantage, and from 
which he would have learned the whole history of the 
English court jesters from the earliest times.* Still his 
notice is not without its interest : 





* Geschichte der Hof-Narren, Leipzig, 1817, 
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“From the earliest period, the fool seems to have been regarded 
as an indispensable personage in the royal household. We read in 
Robert Wace, of Golet, the fool who saved by timely warning the 
life of William, Duke of Normandy, afterwards King of England ; 
and Gregory of Tours speaks of the ‘mimus’ or jester, of Miro, 
a king of Galacia, who by his jokes and fooleries amused the king. 
Henry the First, on the day of his coronation, gave the Abbey of 
Ely to Richard, the son of Earl Gilbert. The abbot, however, soon 
fell into disgrace at court. The principal reason of the king’s dis- 
pleasure was, that my Lord Abbot had turned out of the court, ‘in 
a scornful manner,’ a buffoon of the king’s, who, with the usual 
license of his office, had ventured to reprove his grace upon the 
pomp and state with which he came to court. The punishment of 
the fool was never forgiven by the angry monarch, who demanded 
of the abbot his crosier, and it was only by the apostolical autho- 
rity of the pope that Henry was induced to restore to him the 
Church of Ely. We find mention of the court fool in many of the 
succeeding reigns. Peter of Blois tells us in one of his epistles, 
that the court of Henry the Second was always attended by buf- 
foons. William Picolf was appointed fool to King John, and his 
majesty held his jokes and pleasantries in such estimation, as to 
grant him an estate, in the year 1200. The document is still in 
existence, addressed by the king to William Picolf, and Geoffry his 
son: ‘Know ye,’ it continues, ‘that we have given, and by the 
present charter have confirmed, to William Picolf, our fool, Fonte- 
ossance, with all its appurtenances, to have, and to hold it, for 
himself and his heirs, on condition of doing henceforth annually 
for ourself the service of fool, as long as he shall live, and after his 
decease his heirs shall hold the same land from us, by the service 
of one pair of gilded spurs to be rendered annually. It is seldom, 
perhaps, that jokes have been so liberally rewarded. The fool of 
the Count of Artois added much to the entertainment of the guests 
at the nuptials of Margaret, the fifth daughter of Eleanor, queen of 
Edward the First ; on that occasion, fools, harlequins, minstrels, 
and harpers, were invited from all parts of England and the Conti- 
nent ; four hundred and twenty-six minstrels were present, and the 
fool of the Count of Artois received a present of forty shillings from 
the king. In the wardrobe accounts of Edward the Second, there 
is an entry of ten shillings having been paid to Dulcia Whitestaf, 
‘mother of Robert, the king’s fool.’ Buffoons, minstrels, and 
readers of gestes, were not only thus retained at court, but also in 
the households of the nobility. Even the monastic orders followed 
a similar custom; reading during meals was almost universally 
practised, and in most convents an hour after dinner was devoted 
to conversation.”—pp. 265-268. 


This practice, however, even according to Mr. Merry- 
weather, was soon recognized as an abuse, and prohibited 
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by os agpein and severe enactments. If traces of it occa- 
sionally present themselves, it is in despite of the prohibi- 
tion of the Church, frequently and solemnly registered in 
the decrees of councils and other prohibiting laws. ; 

We cannot close without a word upon the domestic 
architecture (if it can be dignified with the name), and 
other domestic arrangements of the olden times. 


“Of all the changes which the progress of science and civiliza- 
tion has produced, that in domestic architecture has perhaps been 
the most striking. In former times, the houses in the towns and 
cities of Old England were, with very few exceptions, built of wood, 
and their roofs were thatched with straw; the larger class were 
built with each story projecting over the former story, and in the 
more populous parts of the cities, where the streets were narrow, 
the people out of their attic windows could talk, and even shake 
hands with their opposite neighbours; they were generally provided 
with porches before the principal entrance, sufficiently capacious 
to seat the whole family, the parlours were large, and their halls 
ample ; but in every other respect they were sadly deficient of 
those auxiliaries to comfort and convenience which we look for in 
our modern habitations, The dwellings of the lower classes were 
of the most miserable description ; and in Scotland, the habitations 
of the poor were more wretched, if possible, than the dismal huts 
inhabited by the peasantry of England. ‘They were narrow, 
covered with straw and reed, wherein the people and beasts lie 
together.’ Glass was a luxury too expensive for the generality of 
houses ; lattice work, or an open frame finely chequered, and 
pannelled with horn, were the usual substitutes. Glass was not, 
introduced into domestic architecture until the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, and then it was considered so valuable, that, 
when the lord left his mansion for any length of time, the windows 
were taken out, rapt up, aud carefully laid by. We must not 
forget the fireside, the pride and comfort of all Englisbmen ; no 
part of the household arrangements of the olden time has been so 
much admired as the capacious chimney corners of the Elizabethan 
age; such comforts were unknown, however, a few generations 
before ; a hole at the top of the roof, or an unglazed window, 
imperfectly supplied the place of a chimney. If they closed the 

window against the inclemency of the weather, they extinguished 
the fire, or they were in danger of being smothered in the smoke 
which vainly sought an escape through the creeks and apertures of 
the building. Chimneys were rare previous to the fourteenth 
century ; they then probably came into more general use ; Piers 
Plowman speaks of a “chambre with a chimney in which rich men 
dined.’ Holinshed says, ‘the old men in his day noted how mar- 
vellously things were altered in England within their sound remem- 
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brance, and especially in the multitude of chimneys which had 
been lately erected ; whereas, in their young days, there were only 
two or three, if so many, to be found in the cities and towns of 
England.’ The usual custom was to have a large hearth in the 
middle of the room, on which the fire was kindled, and the smoke 
was allowed to ascend through a hole in the top of the building.’ 
Such were the homes of the people in monastic England. How 
different from our homes and hearths of the present day! We can 
scarcely imagine, as we draw the chair to our fireside, with the 
embers glowing cheerily within its polished grating ; a warm rug 
for our feet ; some hundreds of volumes strewed around us, ready 
at our hand, and willing to entertain us; the windows tightly 
glazed, guarding us from the howling wind, and a lamp shedding 
its light on the social tea-tray ; as we partake of these comforts, 
and a thousand others, of which it would not be seemly to talk of 
here, we can hardly imagine how our ancestors of old could have 
extolled the comforts of their hearths, did we not know how sweet 
is home, however homely; did we not know how immeasurably 
more attractive is the meanest chamber with that dear name, than 
the ‘marbled halls’ of strangers, and did we not know that the 
most miserable cot of the Irish peasant becomes a paradise of bliss, 
when sanctified by the name of home.”—pp. 307—310. 


The furniture was equally rude and comfortless. 


“The bedchamber of the mechanic of the nineteenth century, 
possess luxuries which the nobles of feudal days would have envied. 
Feather beds are scarcely ever mentioned in the annals of the olden 
time, and even kings, as well as nobles, slumbered blissfully on 
wooden planks strewed with litter. One William of Aylesbury 
held certain lands of William the Conqueror, by tenure of finding 
litter for the king’s bed chamber; and a yeoman named Peter 
Spileman, at a subsequent period, had to find straw for the king’s 
bed. 

‘‘ Fitz-Stephen relates, in his life of St. Thomas 4 Becket, that 
the Archbishop commanded his servants to cover the floor of his 
dining room every morning in the winter with clean straw ; and in 
the summer with green rushes, and sprigs of trees, so that the 
nobles who dined with him might sit on the floor, without injuring 
their clothes, if there should not happen to be room enough on the 
benches. The household roll of Edward the Second contains an 
entry of money paid to John de Cauleford, for going from York to 
Newcastle, to procure straw for the king’s chamber ; and the house; 
hold book of Edward the Fourth mentions the allowance of light 
and fire for the king’s room, and the quantity of litter and rushes, 
for his beds and pallets. In the time of old Holinshed, great 
improvements had been made in lodging ‘our fathers; and we 
ourselves,’ says he, ‘have lain full oft upon straw pallets covered 
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onlie with a sheet or rough mats, and a good round log under our 
head instead of a bolster.’ The middle classes were then, however, 
beginning to taste the luxuries of feather beds. The rest of the 
household furniture was not much superior ; chairs, couches, look- 
ing-glasses, and such elegancies of modern life, seldom adorned the 
homes of any but the most wealthy; benches and a large oaken 
table was often the sole furniture found in the festive hall ; domes- 
tic utensils were of the rudest form ; the possession of a few silver 
spoons, and a drinking cup with a silver rim, were indications of 
unusual wealth, 

«‘The chronicler before referred to, speaks of the improvement 
in household furniture in his day, by the exchange of treene or 
wooden platters, for those made of pewter, and of wooden spoons 
for those made of silver or tin. ‘So common,’ says he, ‘were all 
sorts of treene vessels in the old time, that a man could hardly 
find four pieces of pewter in a good farmer’s house.’ Clocks and 
watches were of course unknown in domestic use ; a sun-dial on 
some public building indicated the hours. The first clock we read 
of in England was placed in a tower opposite to Westminster Hall, 
in the year 1288; two years later a second was placed in the 
cathedral at Canterbury ; it was purchased at a price equivalent 
to £400 of our money. Edward the Third encouraged the clock- 
makers, and invited some of them from foreign parts. In the 
fourteenth century, clocks became common in cathedrals and 
churches ; but they formed no part of the household furniture of 
the English during the middle ages.’”"—pp. 313—316. 


It would be unpardonable to omit Mr. Merryweather’s 
sketch of the dietary of those days. We fear it will hardly 


realize the popular dreams of the plum-pudding and roast- 
beef of “old England.” . 


“The food of the rich was varied if not luxurious; from the 
household roll of the Countess of Leicester, we may gain a know- 
ledge of the quality of the dishes which adorned the tables of the 
wealthy ; neither the flesh of the whale, the grampus, nor the sea- 
wolf, proved offensive to the delicate taste of the countess. When 
Richard, Earl of Gloucester, paid a visit to Grosteste, Bishop of 
Lincoln, he was received with great honour, and entertained with 
choice ‘sea-wolves.’ Herrings were a favourite article of food 
among all classes; one thousand are entered as having been 
bought in one day for the Countess of Leicester. The festive 
goard was well supplied with the substantial beef of old England ; 
with fat capons, fowls, and geese ; cyder and beer were in abun- 
dance ; and we find it entered as having been purchased at a half- 
penny a gallon. The food of the poorer classes was in the other 
extreme, mean and scanty; we observe a deplorable contrast 
between the sustenance of those who laboured to produce the 
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luxuries of life, and those who enjoyed them. Vegetables, rye- 
bread, crayfish, and herrings, were the principal food of the labour. 
ing classes : ‘Why should the villains’ (the peasantry) ‘eat beef, 
or any dainty food?’ asks a Norman trouvére, ‘nettles, reeds, 
briars, or peashells are good enough for them.’ It was often that 
they could procure no better fare ; even rye-bread was a luxury ; 
wheaten-bread was reserved for the baron’s table. 

‘« Previous to the twelfth century, not only the people, but even 
the rich, were destitute of the common necessaries, as we should 
term them, of the table; the snow-white damask seldom hid the 
oaken board, to invest humble fare with an appearance of delicacy. 
Knives were sometimes used, but forks were regarded as an indi- 
cation of luxurious foppery. The fair dames of the royal household, 
as well as the barons, eat their food without these essential aids to 
cleanliness ; they held the leg of a capon in their hand, and tora 
the flesh from the bone with their teeth. What would Byron have 
thought, had he seen the lovely demoiselles of Normandy thus 
engaged? It is true, the more polished of the higher circles might, 
perhaps, in the absence of forks, recollect the caution of Ovid, 
whose Art of Love was a favourite poem in the middle ages. 


“ «Your meat genteelly, with your fingers raise, 
And, as in eating there’s a certain grace, 
Beware, with greasy hands, lest you besmear your face.’ 


«Peter Damian, who lived in the eleventh century, mentions, in 
one of his letters, a two pronged fork used at the dinner-table, and 
relates an amusing little story about the wife of the Doge of Venice, 
who, he says, was so fastidious, that she would not eat her food 
with her fingers, like other people; but carried it to her mouth 
with a fork! A pair of knives in a sheath, with a fork of crystal, 
is mentioned in the wardrobe accounts of Edward I. ; but forks for 
table use were not introduced into England until the reign of 
James I,”—pp. 310—312, 


Mr. Merryweather’s volume contains many similar odds 
and ends of curious information ;—not, it is true, of the 
most profound character, but yet sufficiently accurate for 
general purposes, and well calculated to amuse the hours of 
leisure. But we have already devoted to it more space 
than is consistent with other and weightier claims. If any 
one should imagine that we have discussed it in a tone of 
greater seriousness than it deserves, and attached an im- 
portance to it more than commensurate with its intrinsic 
merit, we can only repeat that we have dealt with it less for 
its own sake, than as the type of a class, the importance 
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of which it is impossible to exaggerate, and the vices of 
which are stereotyped, however various their degrees of 
merit may be. 


Art VHL—1. The Local Condition and Education of the People in 
England and Europe, shewing the results of the Primary Schools, 
and of the Division of Landed Property in Foreign Countries, 
By Joszerpn Kay, Esq., M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Barrister-at-Law, and late Travelling Bachelor of the University 
of Cambridge. London: Longman & Co. 1850. 

2.—Sophisms of Free Trade and Popular Political Economy examined. 
By a Barrister. Seventh Edition. London: Seeleys. 1850. 


bigs tide of political economy is turned in our favour. 
For upwards of half a century every oatrage that could 
be inflicted upon us, every cruelty, every clearance, every 
extermination, has been justified by a certain class of 
political economists as a necessary expedient for get- 
ting rid of the “surplus.” Even during these four years 
past, when our sufferings ought to have softened the 
most obdurate—when thousands of us were dying of actual 
famine—when the story of our afflictions was melting the 
hearts of the most distant nations, and even the Turk was 
moved to active sympathy—many, hardened by the teach- 
ings of merciless theorists, have looked calmly on, hearing 
the minutest details of our sufferings—examining the re- 
turns of the numbers who had died of starvation, of the 
numbers who were likely to die if not relieved—of the pro- 
bable cost of relief—of the numbers of women in childbirth, 
who were removed in their agonies and laid by the road side, 
and of men in the fever, who were removed in their 
crises and laid in the snow, while their houses were levelled 
—calculating the probable loss and gain to the State 
from the extinction of the victims, and “ weighing as it were 
in scales, hung in a shop of horrors, so much actual crime 
against so much contingent advantage, and after putting 
in and out the weights declaring that the balance was on 
the side of the advantages.”’* How long ought they to 
have hesitated, ere they came to so cruel a conclusion ? 
How long ere they obeyed the cold calculations of a new 
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* Burke. 
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experimental philosophy before the natural dictates of the 
human heart, the precepts of all ages, and the direct and 
positive commands of God? A few years are already suffi- 
cient to expose the brittleness of the reed on which they leant, 
and to warn all men, no matter what may be their pride of 
intellect, that they ought to be cautious ere they incur the 
wrath that is threatened against those who “‘ take away the 
right of the poor,’ and ‘‘ draw iniquity with the cords 
of vanity,’’ ere they harden their own or others’ hearts 
against the claims of the needy, disobey the injunction to 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and relieve the oppressed, 
and reject the blessed consolation of the wise and merciful 
Job in his afflictions:—‘‘ The blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon me, and I made the widow’s heart 
to rejoice:”’ (ch. xxix, v. 13.) Already this boasted phi- 
losophy is proved to be as inconsistent with the laws of po- 
litical science as it was always admitted to be with the 
impulses of the human heart and the dictates of divine 
charity. Already the ignorance or misapprehension of 
facts on which it was based, the fallaciousness of its theo- 
retical assumptions, and the folly of its practical conclu- 
sions are exposed to public ridicule, and so apparent has 
its entire absurdity become, that people now begin to wonder 
how men could ever have been found sufficiently heartless 
and audacious to maintain it, and soon hope to see the day 
when the economy of Malthus will be remembered only as 
the appropriate basis of the landlord legislation of the first 
half of this century ; and how soon would both the basis 
and superstructure disappear, if we Catholics and Protes- 
tants were to begin, for once in the history of this miserable 
island, to practise towards each other the divine precept, 
‘love your neighbour as yourself,’ as expounded in the 
blessed parable of the good Samaritan, who was not of the 
same race or the same religion with him whom he com- 
forted. The performance of this the first duty that man 
owes his fellows would form our strongest bond of union— 
the strongest that human wit could devise ; and were we 
so united, no philosopher would again recommend, and no 
ruler would repeat, the experiments of the “ surplus’’ theory 
upon us. 

Having been for years urging the establishment of a pea- 
sant proprietary as the means of saving the country from 
ruin, we confess that the events of the present year fill us 
with hope. The establishment of the Tenant Right League 
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fixes the attention of the people upon their only remedy—. 
the secure possession of the soil at a fair rent. If they 
cannot get that, they must be, if they remain bere, for ever 
rack-rented tenants at will, and it becomes the duty of every 
man of them to leave the country and go to America, 
where he can buy a piece of ground on which he and his 
can rest securely for ever. ‘The only safe independence 
man can have here below is a plot of ground held in his 
own right for ever, and that it is his duty to endeavour by 
all honest means to acquire, and the interest of every other 
member of the community to allow him to acquire. This 
latter proposition is becoming every day more familar to 
the public mind of England ; a new race of political econo- 
mists has sprung up, whose chief remedy for checking the 
rapid progress of poverty and crime is such a reformation 
of the laws relating to real property, as would cause a 
greater distribution of the soil among the mass of the com- 
munity, and tend to keep it so distributed for ever. 

The two works at the head of this paper tend in this 
direction, and advocate this as the remedy for our deplo- 
rable afflictions. The “Sophisms of Free Trade’’ is 
known to be written by one of the first men at the Com- 
mon Law Bar of England, and is regarded as the manifesto 
of the Protectionist party. It has won many converts to 
that cause, and has, since October, 1849, run through seven 
editions. Far from treating us as our landlords, as our 
Repeal members, or as our affectionate Whig rulers would 
treat us—that is to say, leaving us to the mercy of our 
most merciful landlords—the author would interfere, by 
positive law, at once to stop the clearances, and give us 
perpetuity of tenure at a moderate fixed rent. When we 
first read these propositions we could scarcely believe our 
own eyes; and lest our readers might share in a similar 
scepticism, we lay before him the following extracts, from 
a chapter headed with one of the Whig fallacies which he 
so admirably refutes. 


«« The evils of Ireland will effect their own cure.’ 
« Never— 


“ ¢Rusticus expectat dum defluat omnis ; at ille, 
‘ Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis zevum.’ 


“A better state of things in Ireland will never grow, will never 
come of itself. A better state of things may be made, may be 
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created there, might be created immediately, and permanently wil 
be created, when the /e alone policy is finally abandoned in des- 
pair, and the hollowness of existing notions of political economy 
is demonstrated by experience, and generally recognized. 

“ According to received theories, Ireland ought to be very pros- 
perous. She is a very large, and an emiuently fertile island, in a 
temperate latitude. She has safe and capacious harbours, noble 
rivers, immense water-power; she possesses great mineral wealth 
of every description. In spite of calumnious assertions to the con- 
trary, her poor, when employed and fed, are the most laborious of 
mankind. Our wise men assure us that it is a vulgar error to 
suppose that Absenteeism has been injurious. Above all, Jreland 
has had perfectly Free Trade, for many, many years, with the richest 
nation on earth, and the let-alone system has had free course. 

“‘What is her condition? No description can describe it; no 
parallel exists, or ever has existed, to illustrate it. No province of 
the Roman Empire ever presented half the wretchedness of Ireland. 
At this day the mutilated Fellah of Egypt, the savage Hottentot, 
and New Hollander, the Negro slave, the live chattel of Carolina, 
or Cuba, enjoy a paradise in comparison with the condition of the 
Irish peasant, that is to say, of the bulk of the Irnisn Nation, 

“ Who is responsible? Common sense says, and all Europe and 
America repeat it, those who have governed Ireland are responsible. 

«Yet it would be unjust to charge Great Britain with a want of 
kindly feeling or generosity to Ireland. The truth is, that partly 
from the pressure of other business, but partly and chiefly from the 
influence of empty and pernicious theories, Ireland, except in the 
imperfect way in which the peace has been kept, has not been 
governed at all. On principle every social and economical abuse 
has been allowed to run riot. 

“Proprietors have, on principle, been allowed to lock up their 
lands with charges constituting a mortmain ; worse than the mort- 
main of the middle ages—preventing, not only alienation, but culti- 
vation. ‘To interfere with contracts between landlord and tenant, 
so as to give the tenant (what the public welfare requires he should 
have) an interest in the improvement of the land, has been, and is 
denounced, as contrary to principle! To interfere with the mode 
of cultivation shocked the political economists. Zo put a stop to 
those clearances which inflict more misery than an invasion, was to inter- 
fere with the rights of property. To attempt a provision for the help- 
less poor, was to add to Ireland’s existing wretchedness, the abuses 
of the English Poor Law. To encourage, artificially, any Irish 
industry, and so to compensate, in some degree, for the artificial 
and direct discouragements to which it had been subject for so 
many years, till it was effectually overlaid and smothered by the 
manufacturing industry of England, would still be deemed 
monstrously absurd, But the injustice of inflicting intolerable 
burthens on the owners and occupiers of Irish land, and then expos- 
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ing them to competion with those who are subject to no such bur- 
thens, is not perceived. 

‘‘Our first measure really directed to the social condition of 
Ireland, was the Irish Poor Law. But what a Poor Law! and with 
what other measures accompanied !”’ 


After making some very judicious observations on 
the defects of our Poor Law system, and proposing 
some excellent remedies, chiefly a law of settlement, so as 
to limit the responsibility of those who would discharge 
their duty to the poor, he proceeds to consider the question, 


“How ptant Iretanp arresH ? or rather the disorganized rural 
districts of the South and West of Ireland ? 

“ A gigantic scheme, it must be confessed, and not to be expected 
from any statesman professing the Jet-alone doctrines, now so 
fashionable. But quite practicable, and practicable at far less 
expense than Ireland has entailed on England in a single year. 

‘* Every family, every woman, and child must, in the first instance 

be sertteD by Act of Parliament, in some district of moderate size, 
with suitable provisions for gaining other settlements, so that, on 
the one hand, a proprietor may not, by a clearance, be able to rid 
his estate of its fair proportion of the poor. A change of residence 
alone must be a change of settlement. The law would then thus 
address the proprietor of every district: ‘Here are your poor, 
maintain them you must; and therefore you had better employ 
. them, as you will soon discover. THEY ARE THE FIRST CHARGE ON THE 
LAND. But you now know the worst. Continue to maintain and 
employ these; the land is ample, and will leave you a large surplus, 
and you shall have no other poor to maintain.’ 

“We should thus find Labour and the Land artificially brought 
together by law, and married at once. A fruitful union, which 
the natural course of things might, or might not have effected, after 
the lapse of several generations. : 

** But the proprietor, or occupier, might say, and with justice, ‘I 
have no money. How can I pay either rents or wages?’ The law 
again replies, ‘I don’t ask it. It may be impossible. It may be 
that large farms and paid labourers are not suited for Ireland, as 
they are for England ; but still the principle must be followed out. 
These poor are the first charge on the land. A portion of the land 
itself must be allotted to every family whom you, or your new dis- 
trict, will not, or cannot employ. And there must be no more letting 
of land in small patches, with uncertain tenures, at high rents. The 
poor must live, and if they are not to live on the land, the InTerEst 
oF THE StTaTE requires that they should have every encouragement 
and spur to improvement. If, instead of the old precarious hold- 
ings, there be an allotment in fee, or for a long term, with a nominal, or 
even moderate, but fixed rent, what has happened on the sandy wastes of 
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the Low Countries, will happen in Ireiand—-the desert will soon rejoice. 
The public interest, and your own requires the sacrifice, if sacrifice 
SB BB, na cocesecsees 

“ Government should be prompted to some such great effort, not 
merely by the cry of the landholders, that they are losing their 
estates, but much more by the cry of the masses, that they are los- 
ing their lives. Humanity is, it cannot be too often repeated, the 
profoundest policy. But in all questions of duty, deliberation itself 
is disgraceful where the duty is clear. 

“ An outcry against what would be called an agrarian law, might 
be raised. But what more destructive agrarian law can be con- 
ceived than the present Irish Poor Law? How are proprietors and 
encumbrancers most effectually despoiled? By a sacrifice (perhaps 
a temporary sacrifice) of a part of their estate, or security, not only 
for the preservation, but for the incalculable augmentation of the 
value of the residue, or by proceedings for the forced sales of en- 
cumbered Estates.” 


o 


After exposing the sophism of a “ surplus” population, 
and shewing that, on the contrary, we have not hands 
enough for the work to be done on the surface of the land 
alone, he thus meets the objection that capital would be 
wanting to employ the poor :— hic 


“Here we are deluded by our English notions, We assume that 
Ireland is necessagily to be everywhere parcelled out in large farms, 
and cultivated by day-labourers, in receipt of wages after the Eng- 
lish system. But it is still a matter of controversy, not only in 
England and Ireland, but on the Continent, and particularly in 
France, which, on the whole, is after all, the best—large farms or 
small farms—la grande, ou la petite culture. It is certain that in 
Belgium, mere occupation of the most arid and sandy deserts in 
Europe, by peasant squatters, without capital, has gradually trans- 
formed those deserts into the most fertile land. It is the opinion 
of many practical persons, well qualified to decide, that small pieces 
of land, occupied by the labourer and his family, not as heretofore, at 
a high rent, with an uncertain tenure, but in fee, or for a long term, 
with security for the reimbursement of improvements, is the sort of 
cultivation which is best for a large part of Ireland. 

“‘But the great merit of a scheme which should properly distri- 
bute the destitute poor over Ireland is this: that no general theo- 
retical and premature choice of any one of these modes of cultiva- 
tion need be made. The one which circumstances should render 
necessary or preferable in every district, would be adopted. The 
option would be with the owners or occupiers there. If they could 
severally or jointly employ the poor as day-labaurers, and preferred 
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it, they would be at liberty to do so; but if they could not, or 
would not, then an equitable proportion of each estate should be 
allotted to the direct support of the poor, under such general rules 
as the government might approve. A thousand experiments at 
once in progress, under different circumstances—a thousand dis- 
tricts, with their several energies no longer dissipated over the 
area of Ireland at large, but concentrated within their own limits— 
the efforts of every locality converging to one point, and their lights 
collected into oue focus, would soon fuse and evaporate every diffi- 
culty throughout the land.” 


To the objection that “‘ in many cases advances of seed 
and implements would be required,” he answers, “ It is 
true. But advances only. Give the new occupier a proper 
tenure; and his success and your repayment are not 
doubtful.”’—(pp. 129-144.) 

r. Kay’s work extends over two thick 8vo. vol- 
umes. ‘he author is a brother of the well-known 
Secretary of the Committee of Council on Education, and 
dedicates his labours to the Premier. He tells us, that in 
1844 ‘‘the Senate of the University of Cambridge honoured 
me by appointing me travelling bachelor of the university, 
and by commissioning me to travel through Western 
Europe, in order to examine the social condition of the 
poorer classes of the different countries. During the last 
eight years, I have travelled through Prussia, Saxony, 
the Austrian Empire, Bavaria, Wirtemburg, the Duchy 
of Baden, Hanover, Oldenburg, Lombardy, Switzerland, 
France, Belgium, and Holland, as well as through Eng- 
land, Wales, and parts of Scotland and Ireland. i under- 
took the greater part of these journeys in order to examine 
the comparative conditions of the peasants and operatives 
in these several countries ; the different modes of legisla- 
ting for them ; and the effects of these different modes of 
legislation upon their character, habits, and social condi- 
tion. 

The result of his observations he places in these volumes 
before the public ; and the conclusion at which he arrives 
is, that the middle and lower classes on the continent are 
incomparably happier than the same classes here; and 
that this is attributable to two causes ;—the admirable 
system of education given to all children of all classes, and 
the division of the land among the peasants. 

He conceives that our institutions in this island may 
account for the state of misery in which we are, and that 
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the condition of every people is the result of their institu- 
tions. 


“There is,” he says, ‘‘no better or more remarkable illustra- 
tion of the truth of this remark, nor any which is more frequently 
quoted in foreign countries, than the difference between the charac- 
ter and habits of Irishmen in their own land, and their character 
and habits in the United States, in the British colonies, and in the 
British army. 

“In his own country, exposed to wretchedness under the lessee 
system, and under-agent system of Ireland; to the discontented 
spirit of a priesthood, which we have treated as if we desired to 
render it inimical to our government; to the galling sense of 
foreign rule, suggested by the presence of English soldiers ; and to 
the irritating thought, that his rent goes to aggrandize the splen- 
dour of a distant capital, and that the hall of his landlord is 
deserted, the Irishman becomes idle, rebellious, and criminal. 
Send him to Australia, to the States, or to any English colony, 
where he can make himself, by industry, a proprietor of land, and 
where he is not shackled by middle-age legislation, and he becomes 
immediately the most energetic and conservative of colonists. 
He there acquires faster than any one else; he effects more ina 
day than any one else; he is more untiring in his perseverance 
than any one else; and he forces his rulers to write home to 
England—as the government of South Australia did but a few 
years ago—that the Irish are the most enterprising, successful, 
and orderly of all the colonists of those distant lands. Put the 
Irishman in the English army, or in the manufacturing districts of 
England, and similar results invariably follow. In the army he 
makes a first-rate soldier ; while in Lancashire, where he is sure to 
earn as much as his day’s labour is worth, where the galling mis- 
government of his own country does not affect him, where he enjoys 
his property securely, and where he is put on a level with the 
English labourer, he at once becomes a formidable rival of the 
Englishman under every aspect, and one of the most successful of 
the operatives. On the railway works of England the same 
result is visible, all showing that, as far as the Irish are concerned, 
they might be made, and would certainly become, the best of 
citizens, if they only had the best of institutions under which to 
live.” —(p. 9.) 


He gives many other instances of the like effect of insti- 
tutions on the character of nations, as derived from his 
own personal observation on the continent. Of the system 
of education pursued there he speaks highly, and thinks 
the adoption of something of the like kind necessary for 
these kingdoms. ‘To a detail of the various systems of 
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education pursued abroad, the greater part of the second 
volume is devoted. On this he writes as a Protestant, 
and we have not thought it necessary to study his views 
on it, our attention being fixed exclusively on the first 
volume, which is devoted to the subject of peasant propri- 
etors, and of which we cannot speak too highly. 

We should earnestly recommend the author to republish 
this in a condensed form, in one of the shilling series, in 
order that it might secure an_ extensive circulation. It 
deserves to‘-be known universally, and it cannot be so till 
its price brings it within the reach of the humble. Thou- 
sands would buy a shilling volume on Peasant Proprietors, 
who.would never think of paying 24s. for a two volume 
work, half of which was devoted to the vexed question of 
education. The large edition might answer for the vari- 
ous enquirers after truth, who had money to spare, and 
might sell all the better from having a pilot balloon, in the 
shape of a shilling edition, attracting attention unto it. 

The author advocates the repeal of the laws that 
prevent the cheap and easy transfer of land. A 
public registry he considers of great utility in simpli- 
fying the transfer of real property, but then it is sucha 
registry as exists abroad, where the law allows no validity 
to any writing affecting land which is not properly regis- 
tered in the books of the province in which the land is 
situated. The great extent to which land is subdivided 
abroad, appears from the fact that ‘“in Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, the Tyrol, France, North Italy, 
Denmark, in Norway, the majority of the estates vary from 
300 acres to one acre in size: that the average size of the 
holdings of the 3,900,000 poorest proprietors of France is 
estimated at 83 acres, and that in October 1849, in Prussia, 
there were only 474 persons who had clear annual incomes 
of more than £1,200. (p. 56—7.) 

' In England, on the contrary, the system of accumulation 
has been progressing at a very rapid rate. In 1770, there 
were there 250,000 freehold estates in the hands of 250,000 
different families; but in 1815, all these lands were con- 
centrated in the hands of 32,000 proprietors. (p. 370.) 

|. We find no notice of the progress of the accumulation 
since that date. There certainly has been no tendency to 
distribution. Owing, he says, to the impossibility of tying 
up land abroad by settlements, wills, d&c., and the simpli- 
city and cheapness of the transfer, a great_many estates of 
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all sizes, and situated in all parts of the country, are being 
constantly offered for sale; and, hence, people of all classes 
are able to become proprietors. 


“ Shopkeepers and labourers of the towns purchaso’gardens out- 
side the towns where they and their families work on fine even- 
ings, in raising vegetables and fruit for the use of their households. 
Shopkeepers who have laid by a little competence, purchase farms, 
to which they and their families retire from the toil and disquiet of 
a town life; farmers purchase the farms they used formerly to rent 
of great landowners ; while most of the peasants of these countries 
have purchased, and live upon farms of their own, or are now 
economising and laying by all they can possibly spare from their 
earnings, in order therewith, as soon as possible, to purchase a 
farm or a garden. It is this fact which, more than any other, distin- 
guishes the social state of these countries from that of Great Britain 
and Ireland. ‘The position of the peasant in the first mentioned 
countries, admits of hope, of enthusiasm, and of progress ; for he 
knows that if he is economical and prudent, he may make himself 
a proprietor, and climb the social ladder. The position of the 
peasant in the lastmentioned countries is one of hopelessness, discon- 
tent, and stagnation ; for what motive has he to endure self-denial, 
energy, and prudence, and what chance has he of improving his 
position in the world? It.is possible for the poorest young man in 
Germany, Switzerland, the Tyrol, Belgium, Holland, France, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, to purchase a garden, or a farm, if he is 
intelligent, prudent, and self-denying. It isasafer and more agreea- 
ble investment than that of a little shop, which is the only one open to 
a poor peasant in England.......’ew men will defer their marriage, 
or deny themselves the excitement of the tavern or the gaming table for 
the sake of becoming a shopman: but millions of peasants aro at this 
moment, on the continent of Europe, putting off their marriages, 
abstaining from the use of spirits, and from immoral gratifications, 
working double hours, striving with double diligence to please 
their employers, and availing themselves of every opportunity of 
saving money, in the hope of purchasing a garden or a farm. Let 
it be remembered that the subdivision of the old feudal estates, and 
the creation of the peasant proprietary class, and of systems of 
public registration of titles of landed property, have been effected 
since the outbreak of the French revolution. The old feudal laws, 
which enabled the landed proprietors of France to prevent their 
estates being sold for several generations after their deaths, were 
entirely repealed in 1789; those of Prussia in 1811; and those of 
Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Saxony, Nassau, Bavaria, Wirtem- 
burg, Baden, and Switzerland, at different times since the com- 
mencement of the present century. Before this great change was 
effected in those countries, the condition of the peasants in several 
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of them was at least as bad as that of the Irish peasantry at the 
present day.”—pp. 58-60. 


After quoting some authorities to shew the wretchedness 
which formerly prevailed in France and Germany, he then 
proceeds to state, from his own observation, and from 
many excellent authorities, what the state of the peasantry 
of these countries is at the present day.. This description 
is most flattering to the young peasantry of the Continent, 
and stands out in strong relief with his account of the peasan- 
try of Great Britain. We have so often pointed out the 
advantages of the subdivision of the soil amongst a numer- 
ous proprietary, that we shall not follow him through his 
proofs in detail of the superior condition of the continental 
peasantry—but merely give a bird’s eye view of them, by 
copying a few of the head-notes of his chapter on this sub- 
ject. ‘“‘ The intelligence of the poorer classes in foreign 
countries ”’—‘*‘ The prudential habits of the Peasant Pro- 
prietors ’’—‘‘ Small estates check the increase of popula- 
tion ’’—*‘ The moral effects of the division of land ”’— 
** The education of the poor, and the division of the land, 
encourage virtuous and temperate habits among the peo- 
ple ’’—“‘ Small estates foster respect for property bo te Nig 
ference between tenants at will and Peasant Proprietors ”’ 
—‘‘ Gross products of small estates greater than those of 
large estates ’’—“* Net products of small estates greater than 
those of large ’’—“‘ Small estates tend to improve agricul- 
ture ’’—*‘ To improve the peasants’ dwellings ”—‘* The 
education of the poor, and their improved social condition 
tend to give them habits of neatness and cleanliness ””— 
“ The excellent amusements of the educated Peasant Pro- 
prietors improve their health and social comfort ’’—‘‘ The 
division of land tends to improve the health of the 
labourers ’’—‘‘ ‘he improvement in the food of the peo- 
ple since the division of the land ’’—‘ The division of the 
land renders the peasants conservative ’’—*‘ Fosters a spirit 
of prudence in the peasants ’’—‘‘ Stimulates the indepen- 
dence of the peasants ’’—‘‘ Enables small shopkeepers to 
purchase land ”—*‘ reduces the competition of the middle 
classes ’’ and “renders them better able than the middle 
classes of England, to make use of the innocent and 
healthy enjoyments which Providence has placed within 
the reach of all.’’ 

To the book itself we must refer the reader for the proofs 
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of all the former propositions, but cannot refrain from quot- 
ing afew extracts from the section devoted to the last. 
After pointing out how the maintenance by legislative con- 
trivances of one superlatively wealthy model class, tends 
to create adesire in all the lower classes, except the lowest, 
which is too degraded to be so stimulated, to ape an 
appearance of wealth, he says: 


“Tn no country in the world is so much time spent in the mere 
acquisition of wealth, and so little time in the enjoyment of life, 
and of all the means of happiness which God has given to man, as 
in England. 

“In no country in the world do the middle classes labour so 
intensely as here. One would think, to view the present state of 
English society, that man was created for no othér purpose than to 
collect wealth, and that he was forbidden to gratify the beautiful 
tastes with which he has been gifted for the sake of his own happi- 
ness. To be rich with us is the great virtue, the pass into all 
society, the excuse for many frailties, and the mask of numerous 
deformities. 

“People in England do not ask themselves, how great a variety 
of pleasure they can obtain by their present incomes; but how 
good an appearance they can keep up with it, how nearly they can 
imitate the manners and habits of the great above them, and how 
soon they can hope to imitate those manners and habits still more 
closely. 

“T have been making these remarks, in order the better to 
describe the difference of German and Swiss society. In these 
countries there is no class, and but few individuals, who are as 
wealthy as the class of our Janded aristocracy. Their richest class 
is not nearly so wealthy as the wealthiest class of our manufac- 
turers. The reason of this is, that the whole of the fortune accu- 
mulated by a man in his lifetime, seldom goes on increasing in the 
hands of his children, and seldom, indeed, remains undivided in 
the hands of a successor. It is generally divided at his death 
among several persons, so that a great fortune or estate does not 
remain auy length of time entire. Buta fortune like that of one of 
our nobles can very rarely be built up by one person. To amass 
such a fortune generally requires the exertions of several genera- 
tions, to each of whom the former collector has left his gains undi- 
vided and indivisible. Where, therefore, the law does not assist 
the collector to keep his property together after his own death, 
very few such immense fortunes can ever be amassed. 

‘As the law does not in foreign countries allow such facilities 
for keeping accumulated what has been once collected together, 
the class of really wealthy men there is consequently very much 
smaller and very much poorer than in England, ok the general 
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style of living is much less costly and luxurious. A man may live 
respectably and happily in countries where the law does not keep 
up a great model class, for one-fourth of the income, which is ne- 
cessary in England. The French, the Dutch, the Germans, and 
the Swiss, look with wonder at the enormous fortunes, and at the 
enormous mass of pauperism which accumulate in England side by 
side. They have little of either extreme. The petty sovereigns, 
and a few nobles and merchants are wealthy ; but they form too 
small a minority to exercise anything like so powerful an influence 
upon the society of those countries, as the enormous body of the 
English landlords do upon English society. 

“The consequence is, that the middle classes of those countries 
are not generally brought into contact with a class very much 
richer than themselves, and are not therefore so strongly urged into 
excessive expenditure by a desire to emulate a wealthy class, as is 
the case in England. 

“ All classes in Germany, Switzerland, France, and Holland, are 
therefore satisfied with less income than the corresponding classes 
in England. They, therefore, devote less time to labour, and more 
time to healthy and improving recreation. The style of living 
among the mercantile classes of these countries is much simpler 
than in England, but their enjoyment of life is much greater. 
They live not so much as we do to die rich, but to live happy. 
They do not strive after appearances nearly so much as we do. 
They do not spend so much upon their tables, their equipages, their 
dress, or the ornaments of their houses ; but they spend more time 
in the enjoyment of life. They go out oftener into the country ; 
they frequent musical concerts much oftener, they attend the pub- 
lic assemblies much oftener, they associate with one another much 
more, they keep up more of the olden pastimes and exercises, and 
they work during fewer hours of the year than we do. The strain 
of life, and the competition for gain are not nearly so intense with 
them as with us. 

“A German, or a Swiss merchant, or a German or Swiss shop- 
keeper, trades until he has made enough wherewith to purchase a 
small estate ; and he then often retires from business to enjoy the 
remainder of his days in the country upon his own land, and in his 
own house, and to bring up his family amid the improving influ- 
ences of a rural life. The hope of obtaining a small estate of his 
own, forms a very strong inducement to exertion and economy, and 
is a much more agreeable and enticing prospect than the hope of 
merely leasing a country house, at some future day, ever offers to 
a shopkeeper in our own country. 

“A man whose wealth alone would not entitle him to a third-rate 
place in English society, might, as far as his wealth is concerned, 
move in the highest ranks of German society. People who feel 
that the richest class of a country are not far removed above them, 
care less to devote their whole lives to destroy the remaining dis- 
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parity, than those whom a long and_ insurmountable distance sepa- 
rates from the wealth and influence of the richer class. 

“This intense competition of our merchants and manufactu- 
rers, and of the middle classes of our country, to emulate the 
wealth of the superior class, who are upheld by the laws in the 
continual enjoyment of undiminished and accumulating riches, 
reacts upon the poor in a very injurious manner. The stronger the 
desire of the middle classes to amass wealth and to live luxuriously, 
the more will they endeavour to deduct from the wages which they 
are obliged to pay out to those below them: the more will they 
deal hardly with the poor; and the more difficult will it be for the 
poor to earn their subsistence. 

“In a country, too, where, as in England, the social arrangements 
are such as to deprive one class of the poor,—viz., the peasants, of 
any means of improving their condition in life, excepting by leaving 
their homes ; this competition among the middle classes of society, 
will press and does press upon the labourers with peculiar hardship. 
The man who fancies he is obliged to keep up a certain style, in 
order not to be ,much less respectable in appearances than his 
wealthier neighbour, will necessarily be obliged to reduce his pay- 
ments to those around him as much as possible. His servants and 
labourers cannot expect to receive from him more than the lowest 
hire, at which, by hard bargaining, he can procure their services. 

*‘ And even if the rate of money wages in a country is high, yet 
a middle class so circumstanced, will get more work out of their 
labourers, in comparison with the wages given them, than any 
middle class not similarly circumstanced can do. Thus, in our 
manufacturing districts, although the rate of wages has been on the 
average high, yet the labours of the operatives, as well as the mas- 
ters themselves, have been intense in the extreme. So that if we 
consider the work, which one of our operatives does for his week’s 
hire, and compare it with what a foreign operative does for his 
week’s hire, although the amount in value may be greater in one 
case than in the other, yet I believe it will be found, that the 
Englishman did not get nearly so much in proportion to his labour 
as the foreigner. 

“ The objects which strike foreigners with the greatest astonish- 
ment on visiting our country, and of which they see nothing at all 
similar in their own countries, are :— 

“1. The enormous wealth of the highest classes of English 
society. 

“2, The intense and continued labour and toil of the middle and 
lowest classes. And,— ; 

“3. The frightful amount of absolute pauperism among the 
lowest classes. 

“The first of these singularities of English society, produces the 
second, and contributes greatly to the production of the‘third, whilst 
it is itself occasioned almost entirely by the effect of the old feudal 
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laws, which restrain the subdivision and circulation of the great 
properties, after they have once been accumulated. 

“This system is admirably adapted for heaping up enormous 
masses of wealth in a state. I believe that no such masses as now 
exist in England, in the hands of some of the higher classes, could 
be heaped up under any other system than that now pursued ; but 
it should be remembered how, side by side with these heaps, pau- 
perism goes on increasing. 

“Could we regard the poor as only machines, by which we were 
to create our wealth, even then I should doubt, whether we should 
be economically prudent to be so careless as we now are, about the 
condition of the machines ; but when we regard them as immortal 
beings of the same origin, and created for the same destiny as the 
richer and more intelligent classes of society, then such a system 
as the one we now maintain, appears to be, not only open to econo- 
mical objections, but reprehensible and obnoxious on higher and 
more serious grounds, 

“ Look at Ireland, where this system of great estates and great 
ignorance, has been so long in force; what is the result in that 
unhappy country ? 

“The whole of the land is in the hands of a small body of pro- 
prietors. The estates of the proprietors are so affected by the real 
property laws, that very few of them are able to sell any part of 
their lands. 

‘<The richer proprietors live in England and upon the Continent, 
and spend all the produce of their estates—except the small quan- 
tity which is paid to the cultivators of the land,—among foreign 
people. The trade of the provincial towns of Ireland is conse- 
quently nearly extinguished. All the people, whom that trade 
would employ, and all the people, who would be employed as ser- 
vants, grooms, gardeners, and ministers to the wants of a resident 
class of landed gentry, and who would be fed and clothed with 
what feeds and clothes similar classes in foreign lands, find no em- 
ployment in such channels and are obliged to compete for work 
with the already poorly-remunerated agricultural labourers. There 
are consequently more labourers than there is labour or food 
for. English grooms, English tailors, English shopkeepers, 
English servants, English workmen of all kinds, are ministering in 
an English town tothe wants of the Irish landlords, and are 
dividing among them the produce of the Irish estates—which pro- 
duce ought to be divided among the Irish labourers and Irish 
shopkeepers.” 


After giving an outline of the condition of our landlords 
and farmers, and of the preventives to improvement pre- 
sented by the state of the laws relating to real property, 
precisely in accordance with the views with which our 
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readers are already familiar, he says the consequence is 
that all classes long for a change :— 


“‘ They feel, that they cannot be worse off than they are at pre- 
sent. They see no sign in the English horizon of a change. They 
would all sooner try an Irish tempest, than stagnate and suffer as 
at present. And I confess 1 think them right. If it had not been 
that our manufactures and our commerce have afforded an outlet 
for the peasants of our villages, and have continually diminished 
the strain upon the labour-markets of the rural districts, the con- 
dition of the English peasants at the present day would have been 
just as bad as the present state of the Irish peasantry. But in 
England, the peasant can always find an opening in our commer- 
cial towns and in our manufacturing districts. There is constant 
immigration going ou in England, from the villages to the towns ; 
and the competition for labour in the villages is therefore far less 
than in Ireland, where it is so much more difficult than in England 
for a peasant to immigrate to a place where labour is wanted. 
The towns in Ireland are too poor, and in too lifeless and station- 
ary a condition to afford many openings; while England is a long 
way off, and her towns are already too full of the surplus of her 
own rural districts, to take off all the surplus hands of Ireland.” 


After alluding to the physical advantages which we 
possess in our soil, climate, &c., and to our energy and 
industry, which make us “ successful everywhere but in 
Ireland,” and describing our present prostrate condition, 
“‘ the appalling results of our own long government of Ire- 
land,’’ which has ,“‘ made it the most degraded and most 
miserable country in the world,’”’ and shewing that nothing 
has been yet done to effect a change, he proceeds to point 
out the remedy :— 


“Treland requires a class of yeomanry who would be naturally 
interested in the preservation of order, in the improvement of the 
cultivation of the soil, and in reclaiming the millions of acres of 
rich land which now lie waste and uncultivated. Ireland requires 
a law which would enable the peasants, by industry, prudence, and 
economy, to acquire land ; which would thus interest the peasantry 
in the support of the government, and in the preservation of social 
tranquillity ; which would dissipate that hopelessness and despair 
which now drive the fine peasantry of that noble island into disaffec- 
tion and rebellion: which would make the Irish peasant as active 
and successful in Ireland, as he is throughout our colonies and the 
United States ; which would induce him to settle on the waste lands 
at home in order to cultivate them, instead of escaping to distant 
wilds to effect there what is so much wanted at home ; and which 
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would afford him the same inducement to exert himself, and to prac- 
tise sobriety, economy, self-denial, and industry, as present them-~- 
selves to him as soon as he lands in North America. And we want 
a law which would bring capital to the land, and land to the capi- 
talist. 

“This can only be effected in the same way, as the same result 
was effected in Prussia. and throughout Germany, and Switzerland, 
viz.,—by freeing the land of Ireland from the action of the entail 
laws ; by forbidding all settlements, entails, and devises, which 
would withdraw land from the market beyond the life of the person 
making such settlement, entail, or devise, or which would prevent 
any proprietor of land having a life-interest therein to sell the land; 
and by creating a system of registration of all conveyances, deeds, 
leases, mortgages, and writings, affecting any piece of land which 
would render the investigation of the titles of estates perfectly 
simple, and which, combined with the diminished power of entail- 
ing, settling, or otherwise affecting land, would render the transfer 
of land as cheap and secure, as the sale ofa piece of furniture, cloth, 
or other article. This would soon lead to the following results :— 

‘1. Proprietors of heavily mortgaged estates, would sell at least 
part of their lands. 

“2, Careless and extravagant owners would sell part of their 
estates to supply means for the gratification of their tastes, or for 
the payment of their debts. 

“3. Many landowners, who prefer to live in England, would sell 
their estates. 

“4, All landowners, who possess waste lands capable of cultiva- 
tion, would sell, at least, part of their waste lands. 

‘<5. Merchants, farmers, and peasants, would purchase farms or 
gardens : and in this way, lands would get into the hands of per- 
sons, willing and able to spend capital or labour upon its improve- 
ment, anda large class of small proprietors would immediately 
spring upthroughoutevery county, all interested in social order, in the 
improvement of the land, and in the prosperity of the country: and 
in this way, the face of Ireland, and the character of the Irish, 
would, in the course of a few years, be entirely changed. 

“Until we can find an Irish Stein, or an Irish Hardenburg, who 
will grant the people free trade in land, by preventing its being 
tied up by settlements, and who will interest the peasants and far- 
mers of Ireland in preserving public tranquillity, and in improving 
the agriculture of the country, by enabling them to purchase land, 
we shall have done nothing, positively nothing, for Ireland. 

** Now there are three facts of which there can be no doubt : the 
frst is, that the peasants of France and Germany were, fifty years 
ago, subjected to a social system, precisely similar to that now in 
force in Ireland ; the second is, that at the same time, the condition 
of the peasants of Frauce and Germany was, according to the testi- 
mony of Arthur Young, and many other eye-witnesses, at least as 
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bad, as the condition of the Irish people in the present day ; and 
the third fact is, that since the old system of great estates and great 
ignorance has been changed, and since the system, which I have 
described, has been put in force, the condition of the peasants of 
these countries has changed most yndeniably, and, according to the 
unanimous testimony of all wriseill immensely for the better. 

‘There can be no doubt, that in Germany, the Tyrol, Switzer- 
land, France, Belgium, and Holland, where a system diametrically 
contrary to our own, has been now for forty years maintained ; 
where all the peasants and labourers are well educated: where 
good schools and thoroughly efficient and well trained teachers are 
to be found in every village and town ; where no laws prevent the 
natural subdivision and sale of land, or promote its unnatural and 
extremely unhealthy accumulation in a few hands; and where 
every peasant and small shopkeeper knows, that, if he is prudent 
and economical, he may purchase a farm ; I say there can be no 
doubt that in these countries the peasants are less pauperised, more 
intelligent, more hopeful, prudent, prosperous, and happy, more 
conservative, and more virtuous, than they are in our own country. 

“T have always felt convinced, and I repeat my conviction here 
again, that if we wish to make an Irish labourer as prosperous, pru- 
dent, independent, conservative, and virtuous, as a German, Swiss, 
or Dutch peasant-proprietor is, we must legislate for the one, as the 
German, Swiss, and Dutch governments have long since legislated 
for the other.” —pp. 299—323. | 


This points to the true remedy; and we should have 
hoped that the noble Lord to whom the work is dedicated 
would prove to be the Steine or Hardenburg, were it not 
that his recent conduct leads us to fear that he and his 
party will resort again to the old whig policy of creating and 
fostering religious dissensions, under pretence of devotion 
to “the Protestant Interest,”’ and thereby, diverting atten- 
tion from all other social questions. 

On looking into that portion of Mr. Kay’s work relative 
to the condition of the people of England, we were struck 
with the similarity of the symptoms now béginning to be 
perceptible there with those which have been so long afflict- 
ing us. The system of mpi ‘up small estates and 
small farms in large estates and large farms, is making 
most fearful progress. We had known, from personal 
enquiries, that this was the case in many counties, but. 
were not aware that it was so universal. The fact before 
mentioned of the 250,000 independent freehold estates of 
1770 being accumulated into 32,000 in 1815 speaks volumes. 

The old English yeomanry are gone, and the class of 
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small yeomanry farmers—men who had small farms of 
their own—who were the survivors of the yeomanry class, 
and were formerly very numerous—are also going. In the 
time of Henry VI., according to Fortescue, there was not 
a village in the country tha@had not a knight, an esquire, 
a Franklain, and also freeholders and yeomen living on 
their own patrimonies ; but now they are become quite rare. 
Mr. Kay says all the class of yeomanry farmers have 
disappeared. ‘The small tenant farmers are likewise 
rapidly disappearing; the smaller farms are gradually 
being united so as to form larger ones, and the chasm 
between the peasant and the next step in the social 
scale is every day becoming wider. It appears that 
formerly, ‘‘all over the north and centre of Wales, 
there were great numbers of freehold farmers who owned 
their own farms, and cultivated them themselves ;’’ but 
now none of this class remains, their lands being all 
bought up by the large proprietors. Would not the fol- 
lowing sketch answer for Mayo? 


“ All the farmers (in Wales) at the present day hold their tarms 
at the will of their landlords, or rather at the will of the agents of 
their landlords, for it is very seldom that a farmer is allowed to 
treat directly with his landlord. There are often as many as three 
or four sub-agents, with one of the latter of whom the farmer is 
often obliged to treat, and on whose will the farmer depends for 
the continuance of his possession. The agents are almost abso- 
lute, for they know that nothing is easier than to let a farm when 
it falls vacant. There are always plenty of applicants who will bid 
against one another, until one wonders how the last bidder can 
expect to make a profit from his bargain. Indeed the agents are 
often obliged to choose a lower bidder rather than one of the 
higher, because they know that the highest bidder could not make 
it pay, and would be soon in the workhouse, after having most pro- 
bably defrauded his landlord of part of his rental—You may 
imagine what the powers of an agent in this country are, and what 
the extortion they sometimes practise is, and how helpless the far- 
mers are, when [ assure you that I know that a gentleman who . 
owns a great estate near Aberystwith, and who has always been an 
excellent landlord, and has managed his estates himself, was only a 
short time since offered for the agency and direction of his estates, 
£2,000 a-year, and guarantees in addition, for the receipt of as 
great a rental as his present one.—The farmers are the creatures 
of the agents, are at their mercy absolutely, seldom transact 
directly with the landlords, and have very seldom any security of 
tenure.” 
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It appears from another passage, that when a farm is'to be 
let, the peasants will bid any money in order to get pos- 
session. So the little freehold estates which had been in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland from the earliest times, and 
were, before the union with Scotland, absolutely necessary 
as prizes to induce men to risk the perils of the Border 
warfare, are rapidly disappearing. They varied in size 
from 5 to 40 acres, and the owners were remarkable for 
their intelligence, sobriety, activity, contentment, good 
cultivation, and general prosperity. All these virtues 
could not save them. ‘They are fast passing away under 
the following process and with the following results: 


“ Whenever one of the small estates is put up for sale, the great 
proprietors outbid the peasants, and purchase it at all costs. The 
consequence is that for some time past, the number of the small 
estates held by the peasants has been rapidly diminishing in all 
parts of the country. In a short time none will remain, but all 
will be merged in the great estates. While this has been going on, 
the great landowners have also been increasing very considerably the 
size of the farms. The smaller farms have been united, in order to 
form great farms out of them. So that, not only is it becoming 
more and more difficult every day for a peasant to uy land in this 
part of the country, but it is also gradually becoming impossible 
for him to obtain even a leasehold farm. The consequence is, that 
the peasant’s position, instead of being what it once was, one of hope, 
is gradually becoming one of despair. Unless a peasant emigrate, 
there is now no chance for him. It is impossible for him to rise 
above the peasant class.”’—p. 369. 


The result of all this is, that misery and crime are 
extending, and that the poor-rates are returning to a point 
at which it was said in 1834 they would swallow up all the 
property of the country, aud that crime is progressing 
with a rapidity which is quite alarming. In 1833, before 
the enactment of the New Poor Law, the poor rates 
amounted to £6,790,000, and in 1834 to £6,317,255. 
Notwithstanding all the merciless cheese-pairings, refusal 
of out-door relief, d&c. of the new system, they amounted 
in 1845 to £6,791,006 ; in 1846 to £6,800,000; in 1847 to 
£6,964,825 ; and in 1848 to 7,817,430 (See D. R., No. 56, 
p. 340.) To this should be added the sums paid from 
the Treasury for the cost of administration, in salaries to 
officials, &c. The precise amount we know not, but we 
hope a return of it will be required and granted. We 
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should further consider that the annual chargé to the 
country for establishments for the suppression of crime, is 
computed to amount to £2,079,204. (See supra.) The 
number of paupers relieved by Poor Law officers in the 
above four years was respectively—1,470,970 ; 1,332,089 ; 
1,721,350; and 1,876,541. So rapid is the progress of 
crime, that the number of persons committed to prison for 
crime had gradually and steadily risen from 20,984 in 1836, 
to 30,349 in 1848. When such is the result produced in 
England, can any one wonder at the frightful state to which 
the system has reduced Ireland? or doubt that the uprooting 
of it is one of the first duties of every Christian who wishes 
to check the progress of poverty, misery, sin, and crime ? 
Can any Christian consider himself justified in merely ful- 
filling in detail his own personal routine of works of charity 
and mercy, while he apathetically tolerates the spread of 
a system which creates want, and vice, and sin, and crime 
by wholesale? . 


“Ts it such a fast that I have chosen, that a man should afflict 
his soul for a day, and bow down his head as a bulrush, and lie 
down in sackcloth and ashes? Wilt thou call this o fasting, or an 
acceptable day to the Lord? Is not this the fast that I have 


chosen, to loose the bands of the wicked, to undo the heavy bur- 
dens, to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke ? 
Ts it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring the 
poor, that are cast out, to thy house? When thou seest the naked 
that thou cover him, and that thou hide not thyself from thine 
own flesh.”—(Jsa. lviii. 5, 6, 7.) 

“ Bring no more vain oblations—incense is an abomination unto 
me. Learn to do well, seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the widow.’’—(Jsa. i, 13—17.) 





Ant. IX.—A System of Theology, by Goprrey Wititam von Letentrz; 
translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by Cuartes WILLIAM 
Russeut, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in St. Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth. Burns and Lambert, 1850. 


R. RUSSELL has done good service to the cause of 
Catholic truth, by publishing, at the present mo- 
ment, a translation of the above very curious and interest- 
ing work of Leibnitz, . There are circumstances which 
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make it especially well-timed. Never, within the memory 
of living men, has there been such a stir in England con- 
cerning Catholic doctrines as within the last few months. 
Now, perhaps for the first time, it may be said that the 
Anglican establishment has been shaken to its centre. 
First the Gorham controversy, and then the decision of 
the Privy Council, have unhinged a multitude of minds, 
forcing them back into themselves, and compelling them 
to summon their conscience to sit in unwilling judgment 
on the deepest and most solemn of questions, Next, a 
number of remarkable conversions, happening from time 
to time, evidently without combination of the parties— 
against all human interests and affections—in all cases 
dissolving. the ties of friendship; in some taking away, 
besides, the means of subsistence—the result, plainly, of 
souls urged to a desperate struggle—to a choice between 
their well-being here and their eternal salvation hereafter, 
had worked the English mind into a state of very feverish 
susceptibility. These conversions, we say, not coming in 
a mass, so that those who remained might say, “ Well, at 
last it is over—it is sad, but we have lost those we are to 
lose, and now we can go on afresh: a little sore it may be, 
but surely now we are all true men, without doubt or falter- 
ing ;’’—rather, on the contrary, starting up where men least 
expected it, and stinging them to the very soul by the 
strength of their testimony to the truth—forcing even upon 
irreligious minds the fact that there was such a thing still 
as the kingdom of God on earth, for which venture was to 
be made and pain suffered, and thrilling religious and 
sensitive minds with the deepest agony, at the thought 
that the communion in which they had been born and bred, 
and with which their dearest affections and most heavenly 
sympathies were entwined, might perchance prove to be a 
delusion and a sin ;—those conversions had raised through 
the length and breadth of the country an anger, a suspicion, 
a fear—all the more intense, because it seemed difficult 
to give them reasonable expression. How were the sworn 
disciples of toleration, those whose cry had been for ‘ civil 
and religious liberty,’ to hint at the desirableness of perse- 
cuting those who exhibited this liberty in a way they did not 
approve? How were those whose religion begins and ends 
with private judgment, to censure men for exercising, at 
great worldly loss, the dearest prerogative of conscience ? 


VOL. _XXIX.—No. LVIII. 14 
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Such was the fever of the public mind, when that great 
and decisive act of the Holy Father, which has bestowed 
on his English children the blessing of a regular diocesan 
episcopate, gave it the long-desired vent for its indignation. 
It was not that the Sovereign Pontiff had exercised powers 
which before had slumbered ; for the division of England 
into vicariates was as, complete an act of spiritual 
supremacy as the appointment of dioceses; and the dou- 
bling the number of these vicariates, which took place 
in 1840, certainly shewed growth and “ aggression”’ as 
much as the present increase. But the Pope’s act was 
the strongest and most unmistakeable expression of the 
judgment which the Sovereign Pontiff and the Catholic 
Church have ever held of the Anglican communion from 
the time of the schism. ‘hat frail support, which the 
apparent existence of the ancient sees had given to many 
more minds than were consciously aware of it, was hence- 
forth swept away. A radical print observed, with much 
satisfaction, that the Pope had “ snuffed out’’ the Eliza- 
bethan quasi-episcopate. It never had possessed authority 
to do asingle spiritual act, and now this was declared, and 
embodied in the most unexceptionable form,—a form, we 
repeat, in the highest degree unexceptionable and legal, 
because the act of 1829, which allowed to Catholics the tree 
exercise of their religion, guaranteed to them the enjoyment 
of a regular and ordinary episcopate. This could only be 
prne by the Sovereign Pontiff, and his grant at once 

rought out the intense antagonism which must ever sub- 
sist between a merely national establishment and the 
Catholic Church. 

Hence a rage of the public journals hardly ever before 
witnessed—hence a continuance of studied misrepresenta- 
tions, abuse, and calumny, which make an Englishman 
blush for his country—hence county meetings throughout 
the land, at which country gentlemen, essaying to speak 
on matters of spiritual jurisdiction, betrayed the sad 
uncomfortable fact that the Divine constitution of the 
Church of Christ was a thing simply unknown to them. 
They had never risen to any other notion of the Church 
than that it was a function of the civil government, for 
which the Sovereign appointed Bishops, who were Lords- 
Lieutenant in spiritualities. No wonder the appointment 
of a regular Catholic episcopate was considered a papal 
aggression on the crown, Hence clerical meetings, in 
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which so-called Anglo-Catholics were content to sit cheek 
by jowl with dissenters whom they had till then persecuted 
as ereties and schismatics, and to join with them on the 
basis of a general Protestantism in furious denunciations 
of Popery. Hence—a deeper and darker disgrace—an 
assembly of the diocese of Oxford, on the very spot whence 
the Anglo-Catholic movement went forth—an assembly 
embracing, it would seem, almost every clergyman in the 
diocese, and a vast number of laymen, presided over by a 
Bishop so kind and amiable in the ordinary intercourse of 
life, as Dr. Wilberforce, at which only fourteen voices 
were raised against the word idolatrous, applied to Catholic 
rites—of which fourteen the Bishop’s was not one. 

In fact, the circumstances of the times, the decision of 
the Sovereign, as head of the Church, that the utter denial 
of sacramental grace is compatible with the tenure of 
Anglican preferments—the conversions which, for five years 
past more especially, have had upon minds, attracting some 
and violently repelling others; and finally, the grant of 
the Catholic hierarchy, have brought out, in an unexpected 
way, the deep and entire Protestantism of the Anglican 
Church. Those heroes of controversy, bold enough to head 
the most forlorn hope, who ventured to maintain that the 
Roman and the Anglican Church were really one ; that 
the differences were but external, while the unity was 
essential ; if they ventured to whisper such a theory at pre- 
sent, would be met by an overpowering burst of derision. 
Protestant instincts are now awake, and instincts never 
go wrong. Instinct, eight years ago, saw a cope in the 
pulpit surplice, and smelt already the eucharistic incense 
when Dr. Blomfield, in conciliating mood, recommended 
that prayers which had been said westward, to the people, 
should not indeed be said eastward, to the altar, but 
might be said southward, where were neither people, nor 
altar. This shuffling between heaven and earth is now 

uite at a discount. A man must now be a Protestant or 

Jatholic—he is not allowed to lurk, a doubtful friend, or a 
more dangerous foe, between both. The Catholic element, 
which still survives in Anglican services, is now sought 
out for proscsiption and ridicule. Those who venture to 
light candles at an Anglican Eucharist, do so with a guard 
of police at the door, and policemen in plain clothes among 
the congregation: and a hapless Bishop, in thanking the 
clergy of a whole county, for a violent anti-popery address, 
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feels it necessary to remind them that there is such a thing 
as the apostolical succession, and that “our pure and 
reformed Church’’ is not to be lowered to the level of an 
unordaining sect; and for this he is scouted as a Papist in 
disguise. 

These, then, are the circumstances which render the 
translation of the Systema Theologicum of Leibnitz well- 
timed. Anglicanism comes forth before all men, proclaimed 
by the almost unanimous Voice of its ministers to be a mere 
species of Protestantism,—and Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism stand once more, ina special manner, ranged in direct 
contrast and battle array. It is good, we say, at such a 
time to be able to produce the testimony of the most learned, 
most able, most philosophic minds which Protestantism has 
ever numbered, in behalf of the truth of those very doctrines 
which Protestantism is now denying, misrepresenting, and 
calumniating. Amid all this Babel of confused cries—this 
mob of voices shouting without intelligence, and with blind 
rage, ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians,’ the measured, 
earnest, sober judgment of the mighty dead rises in solemn 
distinctness. Yes, of the dead!—for they of whom we 
speak not only lived, but alas! died in Protestantism. But 
lately an eminent writer, who some twelve years ago set 
forth the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration as unques- 
tionably held by the ancient Church and the Fathers, and 
as an essential part of the Christian Faith, attempted to 
reassure his fainting followers by the declaration that he 
would die in the bosom of his present communion, though 
the denial of that doctrine has been rendered legal therein 
by a most solemn decision. We trust that the grace of 
God may yet frustrate that declaration. But those whom 
we shall quote, as eminent as the above-mentioned writer 
for learning, and knowledge, and Christian antiquity, 
actually fulfilled that fearful pledge. They died out of 
that Church the truth of whose doctrines they had set forth. 
Alas, for their own souls! But we may cite them as the 
more unbiassed witnesses of the truth. 

The seventeenth century seems to have exhibited in 
France, in Germany, and to some extent in England, a 
spectacle in many respects similar to what we see at pre- 
sent. Protestantism had lost its spring and force, though 
it had not yet subsided into that almost universal unbelief 
which has been the end of its course on the Continent. 
Its more learned and sober members were looking anxi- 
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ously about to see how they could combine with the system 
of that Church which its first professors, in their violent zeal, 
had denounced as antichristian. In England this shewed 
itself in the attempt of the Caroline divines to recover many 
Church doctrines which had been surrendered at the first 
establishment of the Reformation. The attempt never 
was popular, for it was learning and the study of antiquity 
which had moved scruples in the minds of these divines, 
and shewn them the inconsistent shapelessness of the 
Elizabethan settlement of religion; but learning and the 
study of antiquity are always rare, and the popular 
temper, the real character of their, establishment, was 
then, as now, vehemently Protestant, and was too strong 
for all their efforts. But abroad, where Protestantism was 
more disengaged from the Catholic element, where there 
was no shadow of an episcopate, no presumed priesthood, 
to lull tender and affectionate minds into the persuasion 
that they belonged yet to the Church of Christ, the result 
of enquiry, thoughtfulness, and prayer, was, in a great 
number of illustrious instances, conversion to the Catholic 
Faith. ‘These instances we will for the moment pass by, 
and rest our attention upon two men who never were con- 
verted, but who were conspicuous above all their fellows 
for their great ability, their love and knowledge of theology, 
their blameless and honourable life, and the philosophic 
character of their minds,—Grotius and Leibnitz. 

The first of these, Hugo Grotius, was born at Delft, in 
Holland, in the year 1583. Of marvellous precocity from 
his youth, his manhood did not belie the rich and varied 
promise of his early years, At eleven he was sent to study 
at Leyden, where he soon became conspicuous above all 
his companions. Visiting Paris at the age of fifteen, he 
was distinguished by Henri Quatre, who put a chain of 
gold upon his neck, and presented him to his Court, with 
the words, ‘‘ Behold the miracle of Holland!’? Not much 
later he was appointed historiographer of his native coun- 
try. He did not confine his studies to one class of subjects, 
but was alike eminent for his knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin authors, and for his own Latin writings in prose and 
verse, while he was no mean proficient in mathematics and 
astronomy ; he opened a new era in the science of national 
jurisprudence, and his theological works fill four folio 
volumes. Yet his was a busy life among courts and 
statesmen; and it is a wonder how he found time for so 
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prodigious an accumulation of mental treasures. By birth 
and education a Dutch Calvinist, it could only have been 
by the force of his own character and his private studies 
that he drew near to the Catholic Faith. Yet he has left us 
the following sentiments on those two cardinal doctrines, the 
affirmation or denial of which must decide the controversy 
between Catholic and Protestant, we mean, the being and 
constitution of the Church Catholic, and the Primacy of 
S. Peter. In his ‘‘ votum pro pace Ecclesiastica,’’ (opera, 
Tom. iv., p. 653,) he thus sums up the result of all that 
‘a a read and thought respecting the Holy Catholic 
urch. 


“Nurtured from my youth in sacred literature, and taught by 
masters not holding the same opinions on divine things, it was 
easy for me to see the will of Christ, that all who desired to bear 
His name, and through Him to attain blessedness, should be one 
among themselves, as He is one with the Father, John 17. And 
that, not one in spirit merely, but likewise in a communion which 
can be seen, and is specially seen in the bond of government and 
the participation of sacraments. For the Church is, or ought to 
be, a certain Body, Rom. xii; Ephes. i. 4, 5; Colos.i.; which 
Body, Christ, the Head given to it by God, has willed to be jointed 
together by the ligaments of various offices, Ephes. iv., 11; and 
individuals to be baptized in it, that they may become one Body, 
1 Cor. xii. And they are to feed on one consecrated Bread, that 
they may grow more and more unto each other, and shew them- 
selves to be one Body, 1 Cor. x., 17. I was strangely captivated 
by the beauty of that ancient Church, on whose Catholicity there 
is no controversy, when all Christians, save fragments torn off, and 
therefore easy to be recognised, were knit together by the inter- 
course of ecclesiastical letters from the Rhine to Africa and Egypt, 
from the British ocean to the Euphrates, or beyond, I saw that it 
was for this very reason that schisms and separations in that con- 
spicuous Body were severally interdicted, Rom. xvi., 17; 1 Cor. i., 10, 
11; iii, 3: xi, 18; xii., 25: Gal. v. 20; and that this was the 
special subject in the letters of Paul, and Clement of Rome, to the 
Corinthians, and in many writings of Optatus of Milan, and Augus- 
tine against the Donatists. Moreover I began to reflect that not 
only my own ancestors, but those of many others, had been pious 
men, hating superstition and wickedness; men who brought 
up their family well in the worship of God and the love of their 
neighbour, whom I had ever deemed to have departed from this 
life in a state of salvation; nor had Francis Junius taught me 
otherwise, a man of such fair and mild opinions, that the more 
heated Protestants disliked and abused him. I was also aware, 
from the report of my elders, and the histories I had read, that 
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men afterwards arose who were altogether for deserting the 
Church in which our ancestors had been ; and who not only them- 
selves deserted it, some even before they were excommunicated, but 
made new assemblies too, which they were for calling Churches, 
made new presbyteries in them, taught, and administered sacra- 
ments, and that in many places against the edicts of kings and 
bishops, and alleged, in defence of this, that they must obey God 
rather than man, just as if they had had such a charge from hea- 
ven as the Apostles had. Nor had they halted in their daring at 
this point; but traducing kings as idolaters and slaves of the Pope, 
had stirred up the mob to armed meetings, seditions against the 
magistrate, breaking of the images of saints, of holy tables and 
shrines, and finally to civil war and open rebellion. I saw that 
much Christian blood had thus been everywhere shed, that morals, 
looking generally, especially where they had prospered, had so far 
from improved, that long wars had made men savage, and the con- 
tact of foreign vices infected them. My sorrow at these things 
increasing with my years, I began to reflect myself, and consider 
with others on the causes of calamities so great. The seceders, to 
cover their own deed, stowtly maintained that the doctrine of the Church 
united with the chief See had been corrupted by many heresies, and by 
idolatry. This was the occasion of my inquiring into the dogmas 
of that Church, of reading the books written on both sides, reading 
also what has been written of the present state and doctrine of the 
Church in Greece, and of those joined to it in Asia and Egypt. 
‘I found that the East held the same dogmas which had been 
defined in the West by universal councils ; and that their judgments 
agreed on the government of the Church, (save the controversies 
with the Pope,) and on the rites of the Sacraments unbrokenly 
handed down. I went further, and chose to read the chief writers 
of ancient times, as well Greek as Latin, among whom are Gauls 
and Africans: and those of the three next centuries I read both all 
and often; but the later ones, as much as my occupations and 
circumstances allowed, especially Chrysostome and Jerome, because 
I saw that they were considered happier than the rest in the expo- 
sition of Holy Scripture. Applying to these writings the rules of 
Vincentius of Lerins, which I saw to be approved by the most 
learned, I deduced what were the points which had been every- 
where, always, and perseveringly handed down, by the testimony 
of the ancients, and by the traces of them remaining to the present 
a. I saw that these remained in that Church which is bound to the 
oman,” 


_ What is wanting to the force of this testimony? Here 
is a man of the highest mental powers, who was born and 
bred, who lived and who died a Protestant, and who 
declares that the result of long studies in the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the Fathers, and in writers on the Catholic and 
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the Protestant side, undertaken for the very purpose of 
forming an accurate judgment, was, that the doctrines of 
the Roman Church agree with those held always, every- 
where, and by all, in Christian antiquity. , 

Let us see what he says further on the capital point of 
the Primacy. We shall see that he unites the testimony 
of history with the necessity of things—fact with principle. 


“ Paul has taught us (Ephes. iv, 11,) that there should be various 
degrees of rulers in the Church, and that by means of these 
degrees the Church forms one compact structure. Now order, 
whether in its parts or in the whole, is maintained by a certain 
headship, or the unity of the chief. And this is what Christ has 
taught us in the person of Peter. This Cyprian learnt from Christ ; 
and Jerome says against Jovinian the same thing as Cyprian: 
‘The Church is founded upon Peter, although this very thing, in 
another place, takes effect upon all the Apostles, and all receive 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and the strength of the Church 
is established equally upon them all.’ Nevertheless one out of the 
twelve is chosen for the very purpose that by the appointment 
of a head the occasion of schism may be removed. Such a head 
among Presbyters is the Bishop, among Bishops the Metropolitan, 
or some one elected in another manner to preside over the rest. Such, 
among all, is the Roman Bishop. This order ought always to remain in 
the Church, because the cause always remains, that is, the danger of 
schism. Diotrephes in evil mode claimed that for himself which 
belonged to others, as afterwards did Novatus and Novatian. It is 
true that each Bishop enjoys a part of one single episcopate, that 
a portion of the flock is assigned to each pastor, that the care even 
of the Universal Church is, in a certain sense, entrusted to all; for 
the Church is ruled by the Common Counsel of the Bishops. But 
the agglomeration both of many parts to each other, and of the 
whole Body, require one chief. Thus subsist both a purity of 
power, and a certain power of higher range, as Jerome says, among 
those otherwise equal; for they are equal in that they are col- 
leagues, not in that there is a headship over them.” (Opera, Tom. 
iv., 658.) 


Again, (Tom. iv. 641.) 


“ As an army or a ship cannot be ruled save by officers of dif- 
ferent grade, which grades are to terminate in one, so neither can 
the Church. Even if all who are in the Church were endued with 
the highest charity, yet would there be need of such an order. God 
is not wont to be always doing miracles: but for the best result 
He likewise points out the best means, as a certain order is to the 
Unity of the Church. And what this order should be, Christ has 
pointed out in the person of Peter: for to him He gave the keys 
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of the kingdom of heaven, for the whole college, as the head of the 
college. Now the headship in every college consists in directing 
the consultations and executing the decrees. A passage of Cyprian 
plainly expresses what we mean. ‘The Lord says to Peter, &c. 
The Primacy is given to Peter, that the Church of Christ may be 
shewn to be one, and the episcopal chair one.’ Here you see the 
Primacy, which name in every college carries with it a certain 
power. That most beautiful union which holds the Church 
together, emanated not from the Roman Empire, but was indicated by 
Christ and followed out by the Apostles. Thus the Apostles set up 
presidents in the churches, whom the Apocalypse, after the manner 
of Malachy, calls angels, as being chief priests in their own assem- 
bly. Such was Polycarp at Smyrna.—So Titus was Metropolitan 
in Crete.—And long before the name of Patriarch came into use, 
the Bishops of Rome, of Antioch, and of Alexandria, ruled the 
body of the Church by common counsel. But amongst these three 
most eminent churches, the headship of the Roman Church was 
the more powerful, with which it was necessary that every church 
should agree, because the tradition of the Apostles has been ever 
preserved in that Roman Church by those on all sides of it, as 
Treneus teaches us, (iii. 3.) who indeed himself, in admonishing 
Victor as to the right exercise of this power, admits by that very 
fact his inspection even over the churches of Asia. The Bishop of 
Rome is the head of the Christian aristocracy. That primacy can 
be exercised under Christ, and without the terror which a tyranny 
inflicts, and so as to preserve to the bishops their right over the 
churches committed to their charge. No one who has given any 
attention to ecclesiastical history, can deny that the most serious 
schisms which arose of old in Greece and Asia, were healed by the 
authority of the Roman see. If any schisms have arisen from the 
Roman See itself, these have been from contested elections. In 
such a case, the Emperor and Kings should provide for the meet- 
ing of a General Council, and allow it either to decide the election, 
or appoint a new one. But why is it that those who differ in their 
opinions among Catholics, remain in the same body without break- 
ing communion? while Protestants who differ cannot do the 
same, however much they talk about brotherly love. Whoever 
gives its due weight to this reflection will discover the great force 
of the Primacy, the right use of which, such as Melancthon would 
not have disapproved, he who lists may find, without further 
trouble, in the letters of Gregory the Great.” 


From Grotius let us pass to one still more eminent, 
perhaps the most distinguished person, for his vast and 
varied learning, and his philosophic acuteness, whom Pro- 
testantism in the course of three centuries has produced. 

_In the year 1819, Germany was startled by the appari- 
tion of a new work bearing the honoured name of Leib- 
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nitz, and that no less a work than a System of Theology. 
Although Leibnitz was known to have had many Catholic 
tendencies, and although his correspondence with Bossuet 
on the mode of restoring unity between the two commu- 
nions was notorious, yet the newly-discovered system of 
Theology was so markedly Catholic, that the first resource 
of German Protestants was to deny its authenticity. 
When this was proved beyond possibility of doubt, the 
next thing was to maintain that it was “‘ written in the 
assumed character of a Catholic, and with a view of 
explaining the Catholic belief to Protestants in the most 
favourable sense of which it is susceptible, and of thus pro- 
moting the project of Church union.”” (Dr. Russell’s 
Introduction, p. xvi.) But this hypothesis seems likewise 
set at rest by a letter from the author himself to an 
unknown correspondent, believed by the German editor, 
Guhrauer, to be the reigning Duke of Hanover, Ernest 
Augustus, but by Dr. Russell, to be the Landgrave 
Ernest of Hesse Rheinfels, 

These, it would appear, were the circumstances which 
led to this remarkable treatise being written. During the 
latter half of the seventeenth century there were continual 
projects entertained by certain German Princes for the 
reunion of the Protestants with the Catholic Church. 
Among these Princes figure some illustrious ancestors of 
her Majesty, John Frederic, Duke of Hanover, who him- 

. self became a Catholic, and his brother, Ernest Augustus, 

1679—1698, father of George I. It was in reference to 
one of these projects that Leibnitz, then librarian at the 
Court of Hanover, wrote in the year 1684 in “ reply to a 
communication from this unknown correspondent, the 
chief of which would appear to have been to urge on the 
negotiations, and especially to cut short the discussion of 
theological details, on the ground that the only really 
essential subject of discussion was the fundamental ques- 
tion of authority, and that this point being once deter- 
mined, all the rest followed as a necessary consequence.” 
(Introd. p. xcii.) Leibnitz, in answer, gives the purpose 
for which he composed the treatise translated by Dr. Rus- 
sell, There is no reason to doubt that he executed him- 
self what in this letter he proposed to his correspondent. 


“‘ Hence I think that, in order to proceed securely in these mat- 
ters, (the project of uniting the Protestants to the Church,) it 
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would be necesary to adopt the following plan. It would be 
necessary that a man of meditative mind, and one whose views are 
not far removed from the reunion, should draw up an Exposition 
of Faith, a little more detailed than that of Monseigneur the 
Bishop of Condorn, (Bossuet) in which he should endeavour to 
explain himself with the utmost exactness and sincerity on the disputed 
articles, avoiding all equivocal phrases, and all the terms of scholastic 
chicanery, and employing only natural forms of expression. This 
exposition he should submit to the judgment of some learned 
bishops (of the Roman Church) distinguished for moderation: dis- 
sembling, however, his own name and party. And, in order to 
enable them to judge more favourably, the question proposed 
should be, not whether they themselves agree with the writer in 
his opinions, but simply whether they hold his opinions to be tole- 
rable in their Church.’’—p. xev. 


The Exposition of Faith thus described is found among 
the manuscripts of Leibnitz, in an unfinished state, the 
first rough draft of the author, and ending with a comma. 
For some yet unexplained reason it never seems to have 
been submitted, as he here proposes, to any Catholic 
bishops. After his death in 1716, it remained unpub- 
lished, but not wholly unknown, in the Royal Library of 
Hanover, until it was taken thence during the French 
occupation, and was finally published in 1819: one hun- 
dred and thirty-five years after the probable date of its 
composition in 1684. 

The above-cited letter supplies a guarantee for the 
author’s perfect sincerity. sii the treatise itself 
commences thus, 


“ After a long and mature examination of the controversies on 
the subject of religion, in which I have invoked the Divine assist- 
ance, and divested myself, as far, perhaps, as is possible for man, 
of party-feeling, as though I came from a new world, a neophyte 
unattached to any party, I have at length fixed in my own mind, 
and, after full consideration, resolved to adopt the following prin- 
ciples, which, to an unprejudiced mind, will appear to carry with 
them the recommendation of sacred Scripture, of pious antiquity, 
and even of right reason, and the authority of history.” 


We will now proceed to quote the judgment of Leibnitz 
on the chief points disputed between Catholics and Pro- 
testants. 

I. On the unity of the one body the Church, and, as 
involved therein, the Sacrament of Orders, the Ecclesias- 
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tical Hierarchy, and the Authority of the Supreme Pon- 
tiff, he thus speaks : 


“The Sacrament of Orders, or of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, 
is that by which the ecclesiastical or spiritual office or power, dis- 
tinguished into its several grades, is conferred on certain indi- 
viduals, whose ministry God uses for the purpose of dispensing the 
grace of His Sacraments, and of instructing, ruling, and retaining 
others in the unity of the faith, and the obedience of charity, 
superadding thereto a certain power of jurisdiction, which is com- 
prehended chiefly in the use of the keys. To the Hierarchy cf Pas- 
tors of the Church belong not only Priesthood and its preparatory 
grades, but also Episcopacy, and even the Primacy of the Sovereign 
Pontiff ; all of which we must believe to be of divine right. As Priests 
are ordained by a Bishop, the Bishop, and especially that Bishop to whom 
the care of the entire Church is committed, has power to moderate and 
limit the office of the Priest, so that in certain cases he is restrained 
from exercising the power of the keys, not only lawfully, but even 
validly. Moreover the Bishop, and especially the Bishop who is called 
(Ecumenical, and who represents the entire Church, has the power of 
excommunicating and depriving of the grace of the Sacraments, 
of binding and retaining sins, and of loosing and restoring again. 
For it is not merely that voluntary jurisdiction which belongs to 
a Priest in the confessional, that is contained under the power of 
the keys ; but the Church, moreover, has power to proceed against 
even the unwilling; and he ‘who does not hear the Church,’ and 
does not, so far as is consistent with the salvation of his soul, keep 
her commandments, ‘should be held as the heathen and the publican ;’ 
and as the sentence on earth is regularly confirmed by that of 
heaven, such a man draws on himself, at the peril of his own soul, 
the weight of ecclesiastical authority, to which God himself lends 
that which is last and highest in all jurisdiction—execution. 

“In order, however, that the power of the Hierarchy may be bet- 
ter understood, we must recollect that every state and common- 
wealth, and therefore the commonwealth of the Church, should be 
considered as a civil body, or one moral person. For there is this 
difference between an assembly of many and one body, that an 
assembly, of itself, does not form a single person out of many indi- 
viduals ; whereas a body constitutes a person, to which person may 
belong various properties and rights, distinct from the rights of 
the individuals ; whence it is that the right of a body, or College, 
is vested in one individual, while that of an assembly is necessarily 
in the hands of many. Now it is of the nature of a person, whether 
natural or moral, to have a will, in order that its wishes may be 
known. Hence, if the form of government is a monarchy, the will 
of the monarch is the wil! of the state ; but if it be a polycracy, 
we regard as the will of the state the will of some College or Coun- 
cil,—whether this consist of a certain number of the citizens, or of 
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them all,—ascertained either by the number of votes, or by certain 
other conditions. 

“Since, therefore, our merciful and sovereign God has estab- 
lished His Church on earth, as a sacred ‘city placed upon a moun- 
tain’—His immaculate spouse, and the interpreter of His will—and 
has so earnestly commended the universal maintenance of her unity 
in the bond of love, and has commanded that she should be heard 
by all who would not be esteemed ‘ as the heathens and the publicans ;’ 
it follows that He must have appointed some mode by which the 
will of the Church, the interpreter of the Divine will, could be 
known. What this mode is was pointed out by the Apostles, who, 
in the beginning, represented the body of the Church. For at the 
council which was held in Jerusalem, in explaining their opinion, 
they use the words, ‘ Jt hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to 
us.’ Nor did this privilege of the assistance of the Holy Ghost 
cease in the Church with the death of the Apostles ; it is to endure 
‘to the consummation of the world,’ and has been propagated through- 
out the whole body of the Church by the Bishops, as successors of 
the Apostles. 

“‘ Now as, from the impossibility of the Bishops frequently leav- 
ing the people over whom they are placed, it is not possible to hold 
a council continually, or even frequently, while at the same time the 
person of the Church must always live and subsist, in order that its 
will may be ascertained, it was a necessary consequence, by the 
divine law itself, insinuated in Christ’s most memorable words to 
Peter, (when He committed to him specially the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven, as well as when He thrice emphatically commanded 
him to ‘ feed His sheep,’ and uniformly believed in the Church, that 
one among the Apostles, and the successor of this one among the 
Bishops, was invested with preeminent power; in order that by 
him, as the visible centre of unity, the body of the Church might 
be bound together; the common necessities be provided for; a 
council, if necessary, be convoked, and when convoked, directed ; 
and that, in the interval between councils, provision might be made 
lest the commonwealth of the faithful sustain any injury. And as 
the ancients unanimously attest that the Apostle Peter governed 
the Church, suffered martyrdom, and appointed his successor, in 
the city of Rome, the capital of the world; and as no other Bishop 
has ever been recognised under this relation, we justly acknowledge 
the Bishop of Rome to be chief of all the rest. This, at least, 
therefore, must be held as certain, that in all things which do not 
admit the delay necessary for the convocation of a general council, 
or which are not important enough to deserve a general council, 
the power of the chief of the Bishops, or Sovereign Pontiff, is, 
during the interval, the same as that of the whole Church; that he 
can excommunicate any individual, or restore him to communion ; 
and that all the faithful owe him true obedience ; and this obedi- 
ence extends so far that, in the same way as an oath is to be kept 
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in all things in which it can be done consistently with the salvation 
of the soul, so also we are to obey the Sovereign Pontiff as the 
only visible Vicar of God upon earth, in all things which, after due 
self-examination, we think can be done without sin, and with a 
safe conscience ; insomuch that, in doubt, when all the other cir- 
cumstances are the same, we must regard obedience as the more 
safe course ; and this we are bound to do for the love of the unity of 
the Church, and with the intention of obeying God in the person of 
those whom He has sent. For we should submit to suffer anything 
whatsoever, even with grievous personal sacrifice, rather than be 
separated from the communion of the Church, and give occasiun to 
schism.”—(p. 140-5.) 


Elsewhere, in his works, Leibnitz says concerning the 
Sovereign Pontiff :— 


“In every republic, and therefore in the Church, it is provided 
by the law itself, that there should be a supreme magistracy, 
whether it be in the hands of one, or of more persons. And, never- 
theless, if the College consist of more than one, it is necessary that 
the right of director, or supreme magistrate, (restrained, however, 
by its own limits,) should be in the hands of one individual.” 
Opera, Tom. v., p. 229-30. 


And again, 


«« As God is a God of order, and as it is of Divine right that the 
body of the one Catholic and Apostolic Church should be bound 
together by one goverment and one universal hierarchy, it follows 
that, by the same right, there should be within it a supreme spiritual 
office, confined within due limits, (these words I now add,) armed 
with a directorial authority, and provided with power of doing all 
that is necessary for the fulfilment of this office for the safety of 
the Church ; though it may have been through human motives that 
Rome, the metropolis of the Christian world, has been chosen as 
the place and seat of this power.”——Opera, Tom. v., p. 228-9. 


II. Infallibility of the Church. 
In a letter to the Landgrave of Hesse-Rheinfels, Jan. 1, 
1684, quoted by Dr. Russell, p. 141, he says :— 


“But in order that your Highness may see more clearly that I 
am not far removed from your views, quemadmodum non privatis, 
sed contemptus sacramenti damnat, I hold that any one who 
wishes to be a member of the Church through this interior commu- 
nion, must make every possible exertion to be also in the external 
communion of the visible Catholic Church, which is discoverable 
by the continual succession of her hierarchy; and this Church, 
which is called the Roman Church, appears to me to be such. I 
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say, furthermore, that the hierarchy which is seen in that Church, 
i. e., the distinction of the Sovereign Pontiff, appertains to the gene- 
ral divine law, inasmuch as there must necessarily be a director of the 
Bishops and the Priests. I will further add, that the visible Catho- 
lic Church, through the special and promised assistance of the 
Holy Ghost, is infallible in all articles of faith which are necessary 
to salvation.”—Biographie, i., 344-5. 


III. The nature and number of the Sacraments. 


“Though it is idle to dispute much about names, yet, as the 
appellation ‘Sacrament’ has been received in the Church, its mean- 
ing should be estimated ‘not from private caprice, but from public 
usage. By the name of Sacrament, therefore, is now-a-days under- 
stood in the Church a rite to which a special promise of grace is 
annexed by God. Some require, in addition, that the rite should 
be expressly contained and sufficiently described in sacred Scrip- 
ture ; but it is certain that what is wanted in the written, can, and 
should be supplied by the traditionary word of God. Some require, 
also, that there should be a corporeal and visible element, but 
this also equally seems to be unnecessary. And some restrict the 
grace which is conferred to justification and the remission of sins ; 
however, this condition also is arbitrary. 

“The sacred rites, such as we here define, are seven in number : 
Baptism, Confirmation, Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, 
Orders, Matrimony. In Baptism the rite is ablution with water 
‘in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost ;’ the grace is the purification of the soul, the bestowing of 
faith and penance, and consequently the remission of sins and 
renovation. In Confirmation the rite is unction; the effect of the 
grace conferred is indicated by the word Confirmation itself. In 
the Eucharist the rite is the ministering of the symbols, according 
to the prescribed form; the grace is the nourishment of the soul, 
or the increase of charity. In Penance the rite is confession and 
absolution ; the grace the remission of sins. In the Unction of the 
Sick the rite is indicated by the name ; the grace is the support of 
the vital powers in sickness, chiefly in order that, while life is in 
peril, the soul may be strengthened against temptations. In 
Orders the rite is imposition of hands, and whatever else appertains 
thereto ; the grace is the spiritual power conferred on the ordained, 
which consists in celebrating the perpetual Sacrifice, and in remit- 
ting and retaining sins. Lastly, in Matrimony the rite is the 
legitimate declaration of consent; the grace is the divine benedic- 
tion, to which, as a kind of spiritual effect, is annexed the bond of 
Matrimony. 

‘‘No rite has hitherto been discovered, which could, even with 
any show of reason, be added to these seven, except the ‘ Washing 
of Feet,’ which has been by some referred to the number, But, 
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although the words of Scripture seem to favour it somewhat, this 
rite has not received the testimony of the Church ; for if this con- 
dition had been added, it also should have been admitted asa 
Sacrament.””—pp. 90—1. 


IV. The Holy Eucharist. And here we will distinguish 
several different points : 


1. That it is a mystery. 


“T come now to the Sacrament of the Eucharist, upon which the 
greater weight of the controversy has turned. For there are some 
persons who, reasoning too freely in judgments of the divine mys- 
teries, and perverting certain words of Chrysostome, Augustine, 
and others among the ancients, maintain that the Body and Blood 
of Christ are not really present in the Lord’s Supper, but are only 
represented or signified ; because they are as far removed from us 
as heaven is from earth, and a thing which possesses the true 
nature of a body cannot be in more than one place simultaneously. 
Some, with greater liberality, appear to admit, (though not with- 
out ambiguity,) that we really receive the Body of Christ, but 
receive it through the medium of the mind, which is raised up to 
heaven by faith; and that, consequently, as faith alone is the 
instrument of receiving, the Sacrament is not received by the 
unworthy,—a doctrine which seems entirely opposed to the words of the 
Apostle. However, this opinion, when its supporters are driven to 
an explanation, seems, in the end, simply to amount to this, that 
the mind flies up to heaven, to receive the Body of Christ, only in 
the same way as we are said to be, in thought, at Rome or Con- 
stantinople ; for, if they adopt any other explanation, they will be 
compelled to ascribe to our mind a power which they deny to 
Christ’s Body, viz., that of being in heaven and on earth at the 
same time. We shall be more secure, however, in adhering closely 
to the words of our Saviour, who, ‘when He had taken bread and 
wine, said, THIS IS MY BODY.’ Pious antiquity always recog- 
nized in this Sacrament a great mystery, which was beyond the 
comprehension of the human mind; now, if it be a sign that is 
given instead of the reality, there is no mystery in it whatsoever. 
And indeed that every existing Church in the whole world, with 
the exception of the Reformed Churches, and those which have 
sunk lower than the Reformers in innovation, admit the Real Pre- 
sence of Christ’s Body, certain recent writers of eminence, (the 
authors of the Perpétuité de la Foi,) have demonstrated with such 
overwhelming evidence, that we must either admit this to be 
proved, or abandon all hope that ‘anything shall ever be proved 
regarding the opinions of distant nations.” —pp. 98—9. 
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2. That the Real Presence and Transubstantiation are 
true, and are identical. 


“There are some who, while they admit the Real Presence, 
maintain, so to speak, a sort of impanation, They say that the 
Body of Christ is given in, with, and under the bread. Hence, 
when Christ said, ‘ This is my Body,’ they understand it in the 
same sense as if a person were to exhibit a purse, and to say, ‘This 
is money.’ The records of pious antiquity, however, plainly enough 
demonstrate that the bread is changed into the Body, and the wine 
into the Blood of Christ: the ancients, too, universally acknow- 
ledged thereinachange of substance, (metacxnmatiopov, peToverucpmor) 
which the Latins have aptly rendered ‘ Transubstantiation ;’ and 
it has been defined that the whole substance of the bread and wine 
is changed into the whole substance of the Body and Blood of 
Christ. And therefore here, as elsewhere, the Scripture is to be 
explained from the tradition, which the Church, its keeper, has 
transmitted to us.”—p. 100. 


In another part of his works, quoted by Dr. Russell, he 
asserts, what any one who accurately follows out the whole 
subject will perceive for himself, the identity of the Real 
Presence and Transubstantiation. 

‘‘ This, too, shall be demonstrated, (what no one has ever ima- 
gined,) that Transubstantiation and the Real Presence in many 
places simultaneously do not differ from each other in their ulti- 
mate analysis ; and that it is impossible to conceive a body present 
in several separate places at the same time, in any other way than 
by conceiving its substance to exist under different species. For the 
substance alone is not subject to its extension, and therefore, (as 
will be distinctly shewn when the nature of the substance of a 
body, as far as regards this point, shall be explained,) neither is it 
subject to the conditions of place. Hence Transubstantiation, as 
it is called in well-considered phrase by the Council of Trent, and 
as I have illustrated it from St. Thomas, is not opposed to the 
Confession of Augsburg, but, on the contrary, follows from it.”— 
Briefwechsel Zuischen Leibnitz, &c., pp. 145-6. 


» 3. The communion in one kind. 

« Nor, indeed, can it be denied that by virtue of concomitance, 
as divines say, Christ is received entire under either kind, since 
His Body is not separated from His Blood. The only question is 
whether we may, without sin, depart from the form which appears 
to be prescribed in Sacred Scripture. And I confess that if this 
had been done by private individuals, it would be impossible to 
acquit them of the charge of grievous temerity; but the usage of 
the Church, continued for so many ages, proves that, even from 
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the earliest times, it was believed to be allowable to dispense with 
the use of the chalice, for approved reasons. And there are some 
Protestants who admit that, if a person have a naturai abhorrence 
of wine, he may be content with the communion of the bread 
alone. NowI ask, what more pressing cause can there be than 
the desire of avoiding schism, and of preserving the unity of the 
Church and public charity? I hold it to be certain, therefore, 
that the withdrawal of the chalice cannot supply any one with a 
just cause of seceding trom the Church.”"—p. 121, 


And he adds, 


“‘Now I have no doubt that those who are in authority have 
power to make laws in such matters as these; and that the faithful 
are bound rather to obey them, than to give rise to a schism, which 
St. Augustine shews to be almost the greatest of all evils. Indeed 
the Church’s power of defining is very extensive, even (though this 
is only in a certain way) in things which belong to positive divine 
law ; as appears from the transfer of the Sabbath to the Lord’s 
Day, the permission of ‘ b/cod and things strangled,’ the canon of the 
sacred books, the abrogation of immersion in Baptism, and the 
impediments of matrimony ; some of which Protestants themselves 
securely follow, solely on the authority of the Church, which they 
despise in other things.” —p. 124. 


4. The adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. 


“The practice of adoring the most Holy Sacrament of the 
Eucharist, though it was not equally in use in every age, has with 
laudable piety been established in the Church. In everything 
appertaining to the external display of worship, the early Christians 
observed the utmost simplicity ; nor indeed is it possible to cen- 
sure them in this, for they burned within with true piety of soul. 
But by degrees, as they began to grow cool, it became necessary 
to employ external signs, and to institute solemn rites, which might 
serve to remind men of their duty, and to revive the ardour of 
devotion, especially where there was any great reason or occasion. 
Now it is difficult to supply to a Christian a greater occasion than 
is presented in this divine Sacrament, wherein God Himself ren- 
ders present to us the Body which He has assumed. For although 
He is equally present at all times, and in all places, as well by His 
substance as by His aid, yet, as it is impossible for us, at all times, 
and in all places, to direct our mind expressly to Him, and to ren- 
der to Him perpetual signs of honour, prudence will point out the 
propriety, in ordering the details of divine worship, of making off 
certain times, places, causes, and occasions. And God Himself, in 
assuming a human body into the unity of His Person, has given us 
a peculiar and most signal occasion of adoring Him; for no one 
will doubt the justice and congruity of adoring God while He 
appears in the visible form of Christ; and the same must be 
admitted wherever it is certain that Christ is corporally present, 
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{for the Divinity is present in all places and times,) even though it 
be after an invisible manner ; now it is perfectly certain that this condi- 
tion is fulfilled in the most holy Sacrament. Hence, if there be any 
case in which the practice of adoring may congruously be intro- 
duced, it is the case of this Sacrament. And thus it has been justly 
ordained that the highest solemnity of external Christian worship 
should be devoted to the Sacrament of the Eucharist ; because the 
object proposed by our Saviour in its institution, was to enkindle 
the love of God, which is the highest act of external Christian wor- 
ship, and to testify and nourish charity. For when our Lord, at the 
Last Supper, delivered the supreme commands of His last will, He 
wished that we should remember Him, (like all who love and are 
beloved in turn,) and that we should love one another as members 
of His one Body, whereof He has made us all partakers. And 
hence the Church has always employed the Eucharist as the test 
of unity, and has been careful not to admit to its mysteries, which 
may be regarded as the inmost recesses of Christianity, any except 
the proven and purified. To no others, indeed, was it permitted 
even to be present at the mysteries. It is certain, moreover, that 
the ancients also adored the Eucharist ; and indeed Ambrose and 
Augustine expressly apply to the adoration of Christ’s Body in the 
mysteries the words of the Psalm, ‘ Adore ye His footstool.’ 

“‘ And in the end, since the necessity has ceased for deferring to 
Pagan prejudices, either by concealing the mysteries, or by abstain- 
ing from certain external signs, which might offend the weak, or wear 
the semblance of Paganism, it has gradually come to pass, that the 
most exquisite rites of our external worship have been devoted to 
this venerable Sacrament ; especially in the West, where there has 
not been any necessity to consult for the prejudices of the Sara- 
cens. Hence it has been ordained, not only that the people pros- 
trate themselves at the elevation of the Sacrament after consecra- 
tion ; but also, that when borne to the sick, or otherwise carried in 
procession, it shall be attended with every demonstration of hon- 
our; that from time to time, whether on occasions of a public 
necessity, or from some other cause, it shall be exposed for adora- 
tion ; and that, as the pledge of God’s presence upon earth, it shall 
be celebrated yearly by a special festival, with the utmost joy, and, 
as it were, triumph of the Church. And, indeed, the wisdom of 
these usages is so manifest, that even the Lutherans adore in the 
moment of receiving the Eucharist, although they go no further, 
not believing the Body of Christ to be present sacramentally, except 
in the actual eating thereof; but this we have already shown to be 
a novel and incongruous invention.” —p. 124-7. 


5. The sacrifice of the Mass. 


“It remains for us to explain the Sacrifice of the Mass, which 
the Church has always taught to be contained in the Sacrament cf 
the Eucharist. In every sacrifice there may be distinguished the 
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person offering, the thing offered, and the cause of offering. In 
this Sacrament of the Altar the person offering is the Priest. The 
Chief Priest is Christ Himself, who not only offered Himself once 
on the cross, when He suffered thereon for us, but also perpetually 
exercises His priestly office, even to the consummation of time, and 
even now offers Himself for us to God the Father, through the min- 
istry of the Priest or presbyter. Hence it is that He is called in 
Scripture, ‘a Priest for ever, according to the order of Melchisedec ;’ 
for nothing appears to be clearer than that in Him, when, accord. 
ing to the prophetic allegory of the Scripture, He is said to have 
offered bread and wine, the Eucharistic Sacrifice is prefigured. 
The thing offered, or the Victim or Host, is Christ Himself, whose 
Body and Blood undergo immolation and oblation, under the 
appearance of the symbols. Nor do I see what there is wanting 
here to the true character of a sacrifice. For what is there to pre- 
vent that which is present under the symbols from being offered to 
God, seeing that the species of bread and wine are fit matter for 
oblation ; that the oblation of Melchisedec consisted therein ; and 
that what is contained under them in the Eucharist is the most pre- 
cious of all things, and the most worthy offering which can be pre- 
sented to God? Coming to the aid of our poverty, therefore, by this 
admirable service of mercy, the Divine Goodness has enabled us to 
present to God an offering which He cannot despise. And as He 
is infinite in Himself, and as nothing else can emanate from us 
which would bear any proportion to His infinite perfection, no 
offering could be found capable of appeasing God but one which 
should itself be of infinite perfection. And in this wondrous man- 
ner it comes to pass, that Christ, ever giving Himself back to us 
anew in this Sacrament, as often as the consecration is repeated, 
can always be offered anew to God, and thus represent and confirm 
the perpetual efficacy of his first oblation on the cross. Not that 
by this propitiatory sacrifice, repeated for the remission of sins, 
any new efficacy is superadded to the efficacy of the passion ; its 
value consists in the representation and application of that first 
bloody Sacrifice, which ‘perfected all things once;’ and its fruit is 
the Divine Grace which accrues to those who assist at this tremen- 
dous Sacrifice, and who worthily celebrate the oblation in unison 
with the Priest. And thence, as besides the remission of eternal 
punishment, and the gift of Christ’s merit unto the hope of eternal 
life, there are many other saving gifts which we may ask of God, 
both for ourselves and for others, whether they be living or dead— 
especially the mitigation of that paternal chastisement which 
remains due to every sin, even though the penitent has been received 
back into favour—it evidently follows that, in the entire range of 
our worship, there is nothing more precious or more efficacious in 
obtaining what we ask, than the Sacrifice of this Divine Sacrament, 
in which the Body of the Lord itself is present. For, provided we 
come with clean heart to this altar, there is nothing which we can 
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immolate more grateful to God, or of sweeter odour in His sight. 
And St. Bernard well says: ‘ All that I can give is this wretched 
body ; and if that is too little, I add His own Body also.’” 


Having thus wonderfully set forth the doctrine itself, he 
alludes to the Scriptural and Patristic authority for it. 


“Now the sacred Scripture itself, as we have already observed, 
clearly alludes to this sacrifice in the comparison of Christ with 
Melchisedec, in the 110th Psalm, and in the Epistle to the Hebrews ; 
not to speak of the ‘perpetual Sacrifice,’ mentioned in Daniel, (viii. 
11, 13; xi. 31; xii. 11.,) and other places. And indeed it was 
meet that the Christian religion should not be without a Sacrifice ; 
and that as our oblation, which was only prefigured by the Sacri- 
fices of the Old Testament, is the most perfect and most worthy of 
all sacrifices, it should also be permanent and perpetual, as it is 
insinuated in the Psalm cited above, that the priestly office of our 
High Priest is perpetual. Indeed, this is the common interpreta- 
tion of the ancients ; and even the early fathers, Justin Martyr, 
and Ireneus, to say nothing of Augustine and the later ones, applied 
to the Eucharist the ‘clean oblation’ of which Malachy speaks. 
Lastly, there are numberless passages of the holy fathers in which 
it is declared, that Christ is daily immolated in the Sacrament for 
the people.”—pp. 129—32, 


- 6. The practice of private masses. 

‘“‘ Moreover, as the dignity and utility of the perpetual Sacrifice 
are so great, the usage of offering it very frequently to God for the 
necessities of the faithful, even though it was not always accom- 
panied by public communion, at last became universal. Of old, 
indeed, it was the usage that all who were present at the Sacrifice 
should also partake of the communion ; but, by degrees, the num- 
ber of communicants was reduced to a few, when the fervour of 
early piety declined, and well-grounded fears began to be enter- 
tained, that too frequent communion, and a promiscuous admission 
of communicants might lead to a dimunition of reverence, and be 
an occasion of sinto many. For if the faithful in our own days 
were all to approach the table of the Lord after the celebration of 
the mysteries, who can doubt that numbers of them would eat 
unworthly? On the contrary, by allowing intervals between the 
occasions of communion, time is given to those who come to the 
feast to prepare, so that they may not be found without the nuptial 
garment. It would have been wrong, nevertheless, that, because 
communicants were not always found, the divine honour should 
therefore suffer any diminution. Hence, when the laudable and 
pious practice of daily celebrating the most holy Sacrifice in every 
church was established, it followed, as a consequence, that the com- 
munion of the priest who offered was regarded as sufficient. This 
is the origin of what they call private masses ; and it is not right 
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that the Church should be deprived of their fruit, which undoubt- 
edly is very great, and that the honour of God should be curtailed 
by their suppression. For it is not a sufficient reason for requiring 
the abolition, (which would cause the greatest offence to the faith- 
ful,) of institutions which in themselves are excellent, to allege that 
the Church existed for a long time without them; neither are we 
to return entirely to the ancient simplicity in externals ; save per- 
haps those among us who may prudently trust that they are able 
to offer within their hearts the pious fervour which distinguished 
the first Christians. And would that there were many who could 
entertain this confidence !”—pp. 1833—4. 


V. The Sacrament of Penance. 


‘“« Assuredly it is a great mercy, on the part of God, that He has 
given to His Church that power of remitting and retaining sins, 
which she exercises through her priests, whose ministry cannot be 
despised without grievous sin. In this manner God at once con- 
firms and strengthens the jurisdiction of the Church, and arms it 
against the refractory, by promising to give effect to her judgments ; 
and hence, unhappily for schismatics, while they despise the autho- 
rity of the Church, they are compelled also to forfeit her advan- 
tages. 

x? Both kinds of remission, that which takes place in Baptism, 
and that which is received in Confession, are equally gratuitous, 
equally rest on faith in Christ, equally require, penance in adults ; 
but there is this difference between them ;—that in the former 
nothing is specially prescribed by God beyond the rite of ablution ; 
but in the latter it is commanded that he who would be cleansed 
shall show himself to the priest, confess his sins, and afterwards, at 
the judgment of the priest undergo a certain chastisement, which 
may serve as an admonition for the future. And as God has 
appointed priests to be the physicians of souls, He has ordained 
that the ills of the patient shall be exposed, and his conscience laid 
bare before them :—whence the wise declaration which the peni- 
tent Theodosius is recorded to have made to Ambrose: ‘ Tis thine 
to prescribe and compound the medicines, mine to receive them.’ 
Now the ‘medicines’ are the laws which the priest imposes on the 
penitent, as well to render him sensible to past sin, as to make him 
avoid it for the future; and they are called by the name of 
satisfaction, because, on the part of the penitent, this obedi- 
ence and self-chastisement are grateful to God, and mitigate or 
remove the temporal punishment, which should otherwise be 
expected at His hands. Nor can it be denied that this is an 
ordinance in every respect worthy of the divine wisdom ; and if 
there be, in the Christian religion, anything admirable and deser- 
ving of praise, assuredly it is this institution, which won the 
admiration even of the people of China and Japan; for, by the 
necessity of confessing, many, especially those who are not yet 
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hardened, are deterred from sin, and to those who have actually 
fallen it affords great consolation ; insomuch, that I regird a pious, 
grave, and prudent confessor, as a great instrument of God for the 
salvation of souls; for his counsel assists us in governing our 
passions, in discovering our vices, in avoiding occasions of sin, in 
making restitution, in repairing injuries, in dissipating doubts, in 
overcoming despondency, and, in fine, in removing or mitigating all 
the ills of the soul. And if in the ordinary concerns of life there is 
scarce auything more precious than a faithful friend, what must it 
be to have a friend who is bound even by the inviolable obligation 
of a divine sacrament, to hold faith with us, and assist us in our 
need ?” 


VI. Purgatory. 

“ Let us dismiss these enquiries, however, and come to the much 
agitated question of Purgatory, or temporal punishment after this 
life. Protestants hold that the souls of the departed are consigned 
at once either to eternal happiness or eternal misery. Hence they 
reject the prayers for the dead as superfluous, or reduce them to 
the condition of idle wishes, such as, rather through human custom 
than any idea of their utility, we conceive yegarding things already 
past and decided. On the contrary, it is a most ancient belief of 
the Church, that prayers are to be offered for the dead ; that the 
dead are assisted thereby; and that, although those who have 
departed from this life may, through the merits of Christ, have 
been received into favour by God, and by the remission of the 
eternal punishment have been made heirs of eternal life, they 
continue, notwithstanding, to suffer a certain paternal chastisement, 
or purgation, especially if they have not sufficiently washed out the 
stain during life. And to this purgatorial punishment some have 
applied Christ’s words about ‘ paying the last farthing,’ and that 
‘all flesh shall be salted with fire ;’ others the passage of Paul’s, 
regarding those who have built upon the foundation, wood, hay, 
stubble,’ and ‘ shall be saved, yet so as by fire;’ others, the passage 
on ‘baptism for the dead.’ It is true that the holy Fathers differ 
as to the mode of purgation. For some were of opinion that the 
souls are detained for a determinate time, (which some extended to 
the day of judgment, and some even further,) in a certain place 
where they undergo a temporary purification. Some held that the 
mode of chastisement consisted in corporeal fire ; some in the fire 
of tribulation,—an opinion to which St. Augustine at one time 
leaned, and which some Greeks hold even at this day. Some 
thought the purifying fire was the same, others that it was 
distinct from the fire of hell. And there were even some who 
restricted purgatory peculiarly to the time of the resurrection, 
wherein all, even the saints, shall have to pass through fire ; but 
those only shall be burnt, or shall suffer loss, whose work is so ill- 
executed as to be liable to injury by fire. However this may be, 
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almost all agreed to the existence—whatever might be its nature— 
of a paternal chastisement or purgation after this life, to which the 
soul, enlightened at its parting from the body, and touched with 
extreme sorrow for the imperfection of its past life, and for the 
hideousness of sin, of which it then for the first time becomes fully 
sensible, voluntarily subjects itself, insomuch that it would not 
desire to attain to supreme happiness on any other condition.” — 
pp. 165—8. 


VII. On Image worship he observes :— 


“The use of images in worship appears clearly to be founded on 
principles of utility and reason. What object have we in reading 
or listening to histories, but in order that the images which they 
represent may be painted on our memory ? Now as these images 
are of themselves very fleeting, and are not always sufficiently dis- 
tinct and clear, we should gratefully acknowledge, as a great gift 
of God, the arts of painting and sculpture, through whose aid we 
obtain enduring images, representing the objects with the utmost 
accuracy, vividness, and beauty; by the sight of which, (in the 
impossibility of referring to the originals,) the external images may 
be renewed, and, like the impression of a seal on wax, more deeply 
imprinted upon the mind. And as the use of images possesses 
such advantages, in what circumstances, I ask, can it be more fitly 
introduced, than in those in which it is of the greatest moment 
that the images impressed upon our memory should be especially 
lasting and vivid, that is, in the concerns of piety and of the Divine 
honour? And this is especially true, because, as I have observed 
above, the worship of God is pre-eminently the most fitting field 
for the display of all the arts and sciences, and therefore also 
of painting. 

“To one who considers these things it ‘must be clear beyond all 
doubt, that if the law of God and certain holy men chose to pro- 
hibit, at certain times and in certain places, a thing which in itself 
is harmless, and indeed which, if religiously practised, is eminently 
useful, it was solely because it might give occasion to grievous 
abuses, against which it was difficult to guard in those times, We 
must see, then, in what these abuses chiefly consist,” 


After pointing out the very different state of the world 
before the establishment of Christianity, and the overthrow 
of the ancient polytheism, he continues, 


«‘Hence, when all the reasons are carefully balanced, we must 
come to the conclusion, that the law of God, if any such law 
existed against the use of images, and even against such a worship 
of them as does not trench in any way on the divine honour, was 
merely a ceremonial precept; that it was but temporary in its 
nature, and perhaps was retained for a while by the first Christians 
on account of grave reasons; in the same way as the law of the 
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Sabbath day, and that concering the use of ‘blood and things 
strangled,’ which, though enforced by a much more express passage 
of the New Testament, nevertheless fell into disuse among the ma- 
jority of Christians, as soon as the season for observing them was 
at an end.” 


, Further on he has an acute remark :— 


“Tt is not a whit more censurable to adore before an external 
image than it is to adore in presence of the internal image which is 
painted on our imagination ; for the only use of the external image 
is to render the internal one more vivid.” 


And he sums up the whole subject thus: ' 


“ All things considered, therefore, seeing that in the practice of 
venerating images, as it is approved by the Fathers of Trent, there 
is nothing opposed to the divine honour; that there does not appear 
to be, in these times, when all are suffjciently aware that the Om- 
nipotent Deity alone is worshipped with divine honour, any fear of 
idolatry which might pervert the honour due to God; that, more- 
over, there exists in the Church a usage of so many centuries, 
which cannot be abolished without the greatest revolutions ; that, 
in fine, if the abuses be removed, it is productive of signal advan- 
tage to piety; I conclude that the retention of the practice of 
venerating the original in the presence of the image, (in which 
alone image-worship consists,) is a judicious and pious measure, 
provided it is confined strictly within its own limits, and the utmost 
caution is observed in its use.” —pp. 53, 57, 64, 68. 


VIIL. The Invocation of Saints he thus defends: 


‘It is certain that angel-guardians are assigned to us by God. 
Now the Scripture compares the saints to angels, and calls them 
‘equal to angels,’ (éoayyéAous.) That the saints have some concern 
in human affairs appears to be conveyed by the ‘talking of Moses 
and Elias with Christ ; and that even particular events come to the 
knowledge of the saints and angels, (whether it be in the mirror of 
the divine vision, or by the natural clearness and wide-ranging 
powers of vision possessed by the glorified mind,) is insinuated in 
Christ’s declaration, that there is ‘joy in heaven upon one sinner 
that doth penance.’ Further, that God, in consideration of the 
saints, even after their death, grants favours to men, (although it is 
only through Christ that the saints, whether of the old or of the 
new Testament, possess their dignity,) is indicated by the prayers 
found in the Scripture : ‘ Remember, O Lord, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, thy servants :’ a form not very different from that which 
the Church commonly employs: ‘Grant, O Lord, that we may be 
assisted by the merits and intercession of Thy saints ;’ that is, 
‘Regard their labours, which by Thy gift they have borne for Thy 
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name ; hear their prayers, to which Thine only-begotten Son hath 


given efficacy and value ! 


And he concludes a dissertation on this point thus :— 


‘‘ Seeing, therefore, that the blessed souls, in their present state, 
are much more intimately present in all our affairs, and see all 
things much more nearly than while they lived on earth, (for men 
are acquainted only with the few things which occur in their sight, 
or are reported to them by others,) seeing that their charity, or 
desire of aiding us is far more ardent ; seeing, in fine, that their 
prayers are far more efficacious than those which they offered for- 
merly in this life, that it is certain that God bas granted many 
favours even to the intercessions of the living, and that we look for 
great advantages from the union of the prayers of our brethren 
with our own ; I do not perceive how it can be made a crime to 
invoke a blessed soul, or a holy angel, and to beg his intercession 
or his assistance, according as the life and history of the martyr, or 
other circumstances appear to suggest ; especially if this worship is 
considered but as a slender accessory of that supreme worship 
which is immediately directed to God alone ; and if, whatever may 
be its character, it is offered for the sake of testifying our reverence 
and humility towards God, and our affection for God’s servants, 
and springs from that pious solicitude which prompts us in propor- 
tion to the lowly sense we entertain of our own unworthiness to 
desire to unite the prayers of other pious persons, and, above all, 
those of the Blessed, with our own. And thus when it is analysed, 
this very accessory of worship terminates in God Himself; to whose 
gift alone the saints are indebted for all that they are or can do, 
and to whom is due a sovereign honour and love incomparably 
transcending all other love. For if the veneration and invocation 
of saints be circumscribed within these limits, it is, though not of 
necessity, not only tolerable, but praiseworthy. At all events it 
cannot be regarded as idolatrous or damnable, unless we be willing 
to affirm, at the imminent hazard of the faith, that the promises of 
Christ have been frustrated, and that the true Church fell from her 
very origin into a horrible apostacy.”—pp. 71—87. 


When we add to the above that on the grand doctrinal 
point of Justification Leibnitz sets forth the Catholic view, 
though at too great length to be here quoted, we shall 
have gone over the whole range of doctrine attacked by 
the Reformers of the sixteenth century. What we see, 
then, is this: A man of great powers of mind, renowned 
for his intellectual subtlety, and for his vast knowledge, 
one who shews an intimate acquaintance with the writings 
of the Fathers, and of the schoolmen, born and bred a 
Protestant, and dying one, draws up, for the purpose of 
favouring a project of union between Catholics and Protes- 
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tants, a “ System of Theology,’”’ in which, after solemnly 
attesting his perfect sincerity, he states his belief in one 
Church, the Body of Christ, governed by a divinely-con- 
stituted hierarchy, at the head of which, both by the ex- 
press institution of Christ, and by the nature of things, is 
one chief bishop: that this Bishop is the Roman bishop, 
to whom obedience is due from all Christians: that this 
Church, of which the Roman bishop is the organ and re- 
presentative, is infallible in decisions of faith, and by the 
’ express promise of Christ can never fail: that it possesses 
a perpetual sacrifice, the most divine and exalted, the only 
one which man could possibly offer to God not unworthy 
of His infinity, viz., the sacrifice of that Body which God 
has assumed into the unity of His Person: that for offer- 
ing this sacrifice a priesthood is appointed by a sacrament 
which confers on them grace for this end, and for bestow- 
ing remission of sins, on certain conditions, upon those who 
approach the sacrifice: that the practice of sacramental 
confession and absolution is ‘‘an ordinance in every res- 
pect worthy of the divine wisdom; and, if there be in the 
Christian religion anything admirable and deserving of 
praise, assuredly it is this institution, which won the 
admiration even of the people of China and Japan:”’ 
(p. 136) that souls, dying in a state of grace, have in the 
next world that purgation completed which was left imper- 
fect in this: that “‘ venerating the original in the presence 
of the image, (in which alone image-worship consists,) is a 
judicious and pious measure, provided it is confined strictly 
within its own limits, and the utmost caution is observed 
in its use:”’ (p. 68.) and that the prayers of the Blessed 
are of great advantage, and to be asked for with humility: 
and, once more, that “as the evidence of reason and of 
Scripture assures us that true and perfect charity is not 
only prescribed by God, but is moreover the highest service 
which man can render to his God, and that without it 
‘faith is dead,’ therefore it has been justly and congru- 
ously ordained that through it our justification, reconci- 
liation, and renovation are completed; although the 
actual grace of charity is obtained for us, and granted 
to us, solely through Christ, while we are still separated 
from God ; and although its power of effacing sin springs 
solely from Christ’s merit, imputed to us through a lively 
faith.”’ (p. 31.) 
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It is evident that in making these statements Leibnitz 
sweeps away every particle of justification which the 
Reformers claimed for their acts, since he lays down that 
those very doctrines are in the highest degree Christian, 
which they assaulted as anti-cbristian, and that the anti- 
quity to which they appealed is wholly against them; and 
in doing this he removed, likewise, all excuse for remain- 
ing ina state of separation from that Church which he 
here recognises as divine and infallible, and that supreme 
Pontiff, to whom, as he says, all Christians owe obedience. 

In the present moment of excitement, then, we can turn 
with confidence to the testimony of these two great Pro- 
testants. Let us try to discover, among the Anglican 
clergy, among the declaimers at public meetings, among 
the Episcopate itself, who are the equals of Grotius and 
Leibnitz in learning and knowledge of antiquity. Leibnitz 
saw ‘‘ the only sacrifice not unworthy of God’s infinity,”’ 
where they see “‘idolatry.”’ Grotius saw ‘the points 
which had everywhere, always, and perseveringly been 
handed down, remaining in that Church which is bound to 
the Roman ;” to them these same points are “ corruptions.” 
Both Grotius and Leibnitz saw in the Roman Pontiff, the 
successor of St. Peter, the necessary bond of unity; the 
Anglican episcopate, clergy, and laity, see in him the rival 
of Queen Victoria, and one who has committed an act of 
aggression on her crown by appointing a diocesan epis- 
copate. 

ut it may fairly be asked, how is it that men who so 
plainly give up the only ground on which Protestantism 
can stand, after all, however near they might come, never 
became Catholics—never gave that complete testimony to 
the truth, which thorough self-sacrifice and submission, if 
need be, alone can render? With regard to Leibnitz, we 
think Dr. Russell has suggested the true answer in a 
theory which that eminent man maintained, “a distinc- 
tion between the internal and external communion of the 
Church.”’ In one of the preliminary communications to 
Madame de Brinon, by which, several years afterwards, 
the way was opened to the celebrated correspondence with 
Bossuet, he maintains not only that he is a ‘‘ Catholic in 
heart,’’ as M. de Brinon had ventured to affirm, but that 
he may be said to be such “ even outwardly ;’’? inasmuch 
as, according to his view, nothing but obstinacy, (of which, 
he says, his conscience acquits him,) can constitute a here- 
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tic; and “the essence of Catholicity does not consist in 
external communion with Rome, (else those who are 
unjustly excommunicated would cease to be Catholics,) 
but in charity.’’ Hence he infers that the real schismatics 
are those who throw obstacles in the way of unity ; and the 
true Catholics are they who do all in their power to enjoy 
even external communion.’’—Introd., p. 62-3. 

Are there not many others now who suffer such an 
unsound sentiment to keep them back from firm and high 
action, from grasping the reality of that unity, on the 
dream of which they are wasting life, and perilling eternity ? 

Before concluding, we must notice a curious coinci- 
dence in point of time. When the English nation was 
frightened out of its propriety by Titus Oates’ Plot, and 
was near shedding the purest blood of its nobles like water, 
when it was imposing, by Act of Parliament, an vath, to 
be taken by all members, and, as such, by the Bishops of 
the Established Church, which declared the most holy 
Sacrifice of the Eucharist to be idolatrous, the then head 
of her Majesty’s family, John Frederic, Duke of Hanover, 
had become a Catholic from conviction. And a few years 
later, when the furious rage of party was endeavouring to 
exclude the brother of the King from succession to the 
crown as a Catholic, her Majesty’s lineal ancestor, the 
father of our George I., then Duke of Hanover, was encou- 
raging his librarian, Leibnitz, to entertain projects of 
union between Catholics and Protestants. A few years 
later, in 1700, the Duke of Gloucester dies, and the suc- 
cession to the British crown, on the condition of Protes- 
tantism, is settled upon the son of this same Ernest 
Augustus of Hanover. Then we behold Leibnitz no 
longer the advocate of peace and reconciliation, but inti- 
mating to his friend, Fabricius, who had to recant for hav- 
ing sanctioned the marriage of a Brunswick princess with 
a king of Spain, and her consequent change of religion, 
“the necessity of embodying in his proposed disavowal an 
expression of abhorrence of Popery;” the man who 
writes above that all Christians owe obedience to the 
Pope, declares formally, that as “‘ the sole ground of the 
succession of the Hanoverian family is England’s detesta- 
tion and exclusion of the Roman religion ;”’ the declaration 
which poor Fabricius was compelled to make must, at all 
events, “* avoid everything which savours of lukewarmness 
on the subject of Popery.””—Introd., p. exxxii. 
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Of course no more was heard of the zeal of the Court of 
Hanover, to effect an union between Catholics and Pro- 
testants. And the interests of this world rendered abortive 
many similar plans. The unity of Christ’s Body is not to 
be built upon compromise of that truth which is in very 
deed its secret bond. Statesmen decry the inefficacy of 
the Church’s counsels, but when did any plan of theirs, 
which has had truth for its subject matter, succeed or 
cohere? For eighteen hundred _ years they have repeated 
Pilate’s question, or his sneer, What is truth? But the 
truth lives on—it is crucified, and it rises again, and in 
the end it reigns for ever. 

Let us conclude with some remarks of Dr. Russell’s, 
which are not without their present application. (Introd. 
p. CXXXiil.) 


“Such was the end of the numberless plans of Church Union 
set on foot by the sovereigns of Germany during the course of the 
seventeenth century. For the immediate object for which they 
were designed by their originators, they proved utterly ineffective. 
Their general result, it is true, was favourable to the cause of the 
Catholic religion, and the movement occasioned many most impor- 
tant defections from the ranks of Protestantism. To the spirit of 
enlightened enquiry which it invoked, the Church was indebted for 
some of the most brilliant triumphs which she had enjoyed in Ger- 
many since the Reformation ; for the accession of many royal and 
illustrious converts, like Christina of Sweden, Frederic Augustus of 
Poland, Wolfgang William of the Palatinate, Christian William of 
Brandenburg, Ernest Augustus of Hesse-Rheinfels, John Frederic 
of Hanover, and his nephew Maximilian; Antony Ulric of Bruns- 
wick, Christian Augustus and Maurice Adolphus of Saxe-Zeitz ; of 
distinguished statesmen, like Boineburg and Rauzore ; of divines, 
like Nigrinus, Blum, Pretorius, Bertino, Fromm, and Nihusius ; 
of jurists, like Besold, Hunnius, and the two Nessels; of men of 
science, like Steno and Hellwig; and of eminent scholars, like 
Lambeck, Pfeiffer, and Lucas Holstein. But beyond individual 
conversions, such as these, history does not point to any single 
memorable result of all these ostentatious preparations ; not one 
of the magnificent hopes so confidently cherished was realised ; no 
union, even of a preliminary or provisional character, was effected ; 
not a single community, however unimportant, was re-attached to 
the Church ; not a single controversy was adjusted ; not a division 
was healed; nor, except in the case of a few eminent disputants, 
was the asperity of general controversy in the smallest degree 
diminished. Since the signal failure of the once promising union 
actually consummated at Florence, the history of the Church fur- 
nishes no lesson so significant of the hopelessness of all such gene- 
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ral movements, and of the folly of an individual member of any 
Church, when once convinced of the necessity of communion with | 
the great Catholic body, perilling his private and personal happi- 
ness on the more than problematical expectation of an approxima- 
tion of the Churches themselves, and bartering his own yearning 
desire of peace and rest within the bosom of the common mother, 
for the brilliant but illusive prospect of enjoying that happiness in 
the restoration of his Church to the privileges of Catholic Unity,” 
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[i really seems a hopeless task to say anything new on 
the subject of the Catholic Hierarchy. ‘The pamphlets 
before us have exhausted the subject, at least of all that is 
sensible and worth recording. Plenty more has been 
written and spoken that is neither, and which perhaps had 
better be forgotten. But how close our volumes for 1850, 
without an article on its greatest event, on the one which 
will give prominence to the year, and form its distinctive 
feature in Church History? The year promised from its 
dawn to be an extraordinary one for English Catholics. 
It opened with several striking conversions ; its progress 
developed the most vital controversy which has ever 
affected the Establishment; one which rent it, stained it, 
and has left both wound and blot upon it for ever, or rather 
for so long as it shall last. Many were shaken loose from 
it. But it was like the early autumnal storm; the ripest 
only fell; the rest stuck on, till rougher blasts should 
come. One has come, and come most strangely. The 
Gorham controversy served to show earnest minds how 
thoroughly the Anglican Church had been left void of 
faith ; something else was needed to satisfy tender hearts 
that all bowels of charity and mercy had been taken from 
her. The close of the year has brought this awful proof. 
We say it deliberately; during the terrible commotion 
which has agitated the nation, of the many bishops, digni- 
taries, rectors, and clergy, of every rank, who have spoken 
on the question of our Hierarchy, we do not recollect one 
sentence uttered by any one of them, which breathed a 
particle of the balmy air of charity. A kind, a gentle, 
even a forgiving word, has not escaped the lips of any 
Church authority: even where an attempt has been made 
to cool the ardour of the over-fervent, or turn aside the 
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current of assault, we have never seen it done in terms of 
kindness, or even of forbearance towards us. 

But we are plunging, perhaps prematurely, in medias 
ves: when some more preliminaries may be naturally ex- 
pected. We leave our readers, therefore, for the present, 
to conjecture or anticipate what conclusions we draw from 
this strong complication in the evils of the Establishment ; 
while we will suggest two. First, that many more earnest- 
minded, devoutly inclined souls will feel themselves no 
longer able to rest their feet upon it, and will fly for shelter 
to the Ark, that floats, though tossed upon the billows. 
Secondly, that an additional sin is piled upon “ the head 
of that Establishment’s offending,’’ that of mercilessness, 
and of inflaming passion and hatred. The first is for us to 
rejoice at, the second, as far as individuals are concerned, 
is for us to pray for mercy and forgiveness on. 

To return, however, we must remark, that not only are 
the events of the past year most important, but in many 
respects they have been beyond the preevision of the most 
acute sagacity. And yet, they appear to us most extraor- 
dinarily designed for further purposes than they may at 
first seem to carry. The Gorham decision, and the 
Catholic Hierarchy coming within the same year, form 
certainly a combination of no usual character. Each was 
calculated to try, and probe searchingly, the position of 
the English Establishment by different processes. The 
one was internal, the other exterior; yet both were the 
results of causes most remote from the final effects. 
Neither proposed, as an object, the testing of that ecclesi- 
astical system ; yet both have done it powerfully. In the 
first, a vital question was raised, affecting the doctrine of 
a sacrament. It was the opinion of many, who had a 
right to hold one, that if the question was decided one 
way, an essential dogma was lost. It was decided that 
very way. It was the opinion also of many, that if the 
decision was allowed to be made by a certain tribunal, it 
would be a complete surrender of ecclesiastical liberty, 
and fix a stain of Erastianism on the body permitting it. 
It was decided by that very tribunal. Two most impor- 
tant points were thus involved in that surprising contro- 
versy—a sacramental dogma, and the Church’s right to 
decide points of faith. And yet, with one exception, that 
of a bishop withdrawing himself from the communion of 
his metropolitan, nothing could be more quiet and calm 
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than the conduct of churchmen; and the dignitaries, who 
rule and enlighten them, never once forfeited that char- 
acter for gentlemanly demeanour, which forms one of the 
special notesof Anglicanism. The fortitude of the patient 
while a dogma was cut out of the system, and an arm 
amputated, was quite miraculous. But while the torpor 
of inward vitality was thus fully proved, the vivacity of 
external contentiousness was soon attested. We have 
heard of a British ship, where all was sullenness and 
discontent ; with mutiny among the crew, and disunion 
on the quarter-deck ; but no sooner did a rival sail appear 
in sight, than all internal discontent was suspended, and a 
sharp and concentrated fire soon showed how unanimity 
could be excited, where unity could not be preserved. 
Many, we believe, look upon the present attitude and 
energy in the English Establishment, much in the same 
light as that transaction. When, however, the smoke of 
the engagement has cleared away, when the majestic 
vessel, against whose sides it rolled, shall be descried 
calmly sailing on her course, without a shot returned, or a 
sail dropped, or the helm put about, it will perhaps be 
seen, that there was more powder than shot expended, or 
that the brawling on board prevented the guns being 
effectively pointed. Still, noise enough there has been, 
and willingness enough to hurt; and this makes our 
contrast. 

For, while the interior danger—a danger of canker, and 
decay, and dissolution of all church-life—was not only 
menacing, but assailing the Establishment, there was no 
commotion, no excitement, no attempt to rouse the people, 
scarcely to interest them; there were no public meetings, 
no platform speeches, no calls on the nation to rally round 
the faith, and repel the aggression on divine truths. And 
why? Because the question of dogma touched no chord 
of national or educational prejudices, stimulated no active 
nerve of the religious body, and only struck a paralysed 
sensorium. The doctrinal sense was dead in the Estab- 
lishment. Hence, some sermons within the limits of 
Anglican decorum, a few circulars, meetings, and protests ; 
and after these the whole system settled down again, a few 
feet nearer the gulf of unbelief than it was before ; but that 
was all. It was only one more sacrament’ gone after five 
others; a sitting of the ecclesiastical commissioners has 
often caused more anxiety, and more regret. . 
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But when interior peace had been thus restored, the 
Hierarchy came to disturb it from without. Now this 
measure in no way touched the constitution of the English 
establishment. It did not meddle with its sees, its bishops, 
its laws, its doctrines, its worship, its divisions, or any 
thing else that constituted its existence. But this, it 
would seem, formed its chief offence. Had the Pope been 
called upon to weigh, before issuing his brief, the senti- 
ments concerning it of the Anglican bench, he might be 
imagined as deliberating between two opposite courses. 

‘In giving my Catholics their Hierarchy, shall I allude 
to the existence of a body of bishops and clergy recognised 
by the state, or shall I omit all mention of them?’’ Now 
let us weigh the first alternative. If his Holiness had 
made up his mind to speak of the Anglican episcopate, in 
what manner could he have done it? Could he have 
acknowledged it? To have done so would have been to 
deny his own supremacy. Could he have complimented 
it? That would have been to play the hypocrite: those so 
addressed would have been the first to say it. Ought he 
then to deny its catholicity, or its apostolicity, or its orders, 
or its jurisdiction? Then indeed we should never have 
heard the end of complaints about the insolence, and 
insults, and gratuitous provocation of the papal letter. 
Surely, then, the most civil, as well as the most decorous, 
mode of proceeding for the Pontiff was, not to allude to 
the Anglican Hierarchy at all, but leaving it aside, to con- 
fine himself to the provision for English Catholics. 

Yet this obviously more becoming, and more moderate 
course, has roused the deep indignation of churchmen. 
“The Pope ignores us,’ is the cry raised on all sides, 
** He legislates in ecclesiastical matters for England, as if 
there were not already there a church, and bishops, and a 
supreme ruler over them. It is an act of schism, &c.” 
Only imagine what the outcry would have been had the 
Pope not ignored the Anglican Establishment, but had 
spoken of it as the principles of the Catholic Church, 
whereof he is Head, must have compelled him. However 
it would have mattered but little. or had His Holiness, 
in order to escape the censure of ignoring, gone to any 
opposite extreme; had he spoken of the Anglican Bishops 
as teaching ‘‘ blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits,’’ 
had he called their system not only schismatical but here- 
tical, those so addressed, could not possibly have raised a 
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greater storm, nor have acted with more bitterness, than 
thev have done, for simply being ignored. 

There must be something, then, much more severe in 
this courteous silence, than was intended; what was 
meant to be merely negative has been clearly construed into 
a negation. We own that this did not strike us, till epis- 
copal answers to clerical addresses began to open our eyes ; 
and the elaborate argument of Dr. Wilberforee, at Oxford, 
and the united Address of the twenty-eight Bishops to the 
Queen, explained to us more fully the manner in which 
the new measure told upon the feelings of the Anglican 
clergy. Perhaps Baron Alderson delicately touched the 
sore, in a speech the other day at Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, when—it seemed to us, very much dpropos de 
bottes, as the French say—he declared that the Pope 
“seemed to think himself Gregory the Great, when in 
reality he was only Pius the Ninth.’”’ We certainly were 
not prepared for another postprandial judicial sally upon 
this great question, especially from such a quarter. But 
there was a certain in-vino-veritas pregnancy in the 
remark, a convivial letting of the cat out of the bag, which 
forcibly seized upon our imagination. It matured our 
previous suspicions, and we began to reason thus. 

Is it possible that some among the learned of the Angli- 
can school, who have theorised upon the origin of episco- 
copacy and jurisdiction in this country, have been study- 
ing the differences between Pope and Pope, and proving, 
to the satisfaction of the learned Baron, that what one 
could validly and lawfully do, the other cannot? What 
else could bring about the juxtaposition of those two Pon- 
tiffs, in a head too legal, not to see resemblances or differ- 
ences in things compared ? 

Then let us see. St. Gregory the Great, a Bishop of 
Rome, many ages ago, considered himself entitled, as 
successor of St. Peter, to pass over the heads of the 
Bishops of all Gaul and half Italy, to provide for the spiritual 
welfare of the Anglo-Saxons in England. He sent over 
monks to convert the people ; and one of them he created, 
by the plenitude of his apostolic power, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. He went on to provide for the rest of the 
Hierarchy throughout England, even where as yet there 
was not achristian. He translated the archiepiscopal see. 
from Canterbury to London; and by the same pontifical 
authority it was taken back’ to its original seat. But this 
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was not all. There existed already, in part of the island, 
a Hierarcy long established; and Pope Gregory so far 
ignored it, that he gave territorial jurisdiction to his new 
Archbishop where it existed; and so far recognised it, 
that he made it subject to the new arrangments, and gave 
his orders to it to cooperate with his Primate. And 
Venerable Bede, who had as thorough a Saxon mind as 
any of us, saw nothing “insolent”’ or ‘insidious ”’ in all this, 
nor considered it any usurpation.* Now two important 
facts strike us here. 

The first is, that in virtue only of Pope Gregory’s deci- 
sion and appointment was the hierarchal system of Eng- 
land settled. By that only was Canterbury admitted and 
continued to be the primatial see; by it only did the 
occupant of that see rule, as metropolitan, over the older 
dioceses of Wales. If the jurisdiction which defined all 
this was vicious and insufficient, the act was null in its 
root, and no length of time could heal it. 

Secondly, that jurisdiction was entirely that of. the 
Supremacy; St. Gregory did not assume to act on any 
other ground. It was Pope Gregory that gave England 
its Hierarchy, while the British Hierarchy yet existed. 

The present Anglican Hierarcy holds itself to be the 
lineal descendant and ecclesiastical representative of that 
foundation. _ It holds by zts titles, and inherits by unbroken 
pedigree. This now looks awkward, since Papal Hierar- 
chies are so much out of favour. 

If, five or six hundred years after Christ, 2 Pope could 
do all this in England, without any (at least inconvenient) 
stretch of his power, a natural question arises why a Pope 
a thousand or twelve hundred years later may not do the 
same. He, too, thinks that a Hierarchy is wanted in Eng- 
land, in communion with the Church over which he rules ; 
and holding exactly the same place and power as St. 
Gregory, and inheriting the same duties, he acts in the 
same manner, names an archbishop and bishops, gives the 
pallium, provides for future bishoprics, and plants a 
Catholic Hierarchy. 

But all this is set aside by the provoking circumstance, 
that he is not Pope Gregory the Great, but only Pius the 
Ninth. We wonder if the British Bishops made use of 





*See the fourth of Dr. Errington’s excellent Lectures on the 
Hierarchy. (Richardson and Son, Derby.) 
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the same argument, and said: “‘ You fancy you are Pope 
Eleutherius, but you are only Pope Gregory.”’ Or we 
may wonder what a learned judge upon the bench would 
say, if a losing defendant were to except against his sen- 
tence, because the judge was not the Baron who sat in the 
Exchequer or Common Pleas three hundred years ago. 
Gregory was Pope in his day, and Pius is in ours; the 
jurisdiction lies in the office, not in the date. 

Such, we fancy, might be the unpleasant reasoning of a 
church-divine, in England, which would make him look 
with jealousy on the “‘ignoring,’’ as it is called, of the 
Establishment, in the Papal Brief. The consolation, 
however, of a difference between Pope and Pope, would 
deserve his more minute study. Thus, he might say to 
himself: “‘ when Pope Gregory sent over St. Augustine, 
the country was not christian, Wales, perhaps, excepted ; 
now this is a very different case from appointing bishops in 
a country already christian, and possessed of a Hierarchy.” 
An answer, however, might be easily suggested. The 
question is not about sending missionaries, but about esta- 
blishing a Hierarchy. No one would have been surprised 
to have read, that the bishops of Gaul had sent preachers 
over into Britain to convert the Saxons; but we should have 
found one of the strangest anomalies in ecclesiastical 
history, one of the hardest knots to solve, had the Arch- 
bishop of Lyons or Arles, of his own authority, established 
the Anglo-Saxon Hierarchy. And let us not forget, that 
St. Gregory did not merely send the missionaries, and 
commission them to lay the foundation of a new autar- 
chical church; he did not say: “when you have reached 
England, and have converted the natives, so as to make a 
church, my right ceases, and you must, in concert with 
the civil government, arrange your plan of Hierarchy, and 
so form a national branch-church ; but he actually designed 
the whole for the island, after it should be converted ; he 
prescribed the two archbishoprics as they are now, and the 
number of suffragans for each. It was not, therefore, over 
a pagan country, nor over the mere rudiments of an 
embryo church, that the holy Pontiff claimed ecclesiastical 
right of appointing a Hierarchy, but over a Catholic church 
wherever it might be, whether prospective, nascent, or 
full-grown. If this right was inherent in Gregory, by 
virtue of his apostolic authority, that is, as successor of 
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St. Peter, no length of interval can invalidate the tr ans- 
mission of that right to a later successor. 

But we may put this right to a severer test. When 
Anglicans, or their bishops, claim exclusiveness for them- 
selves, in the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of England, they 
do not hesitate to grant a similar privilege to the branch 
churches of other countries. For instance, they speak of 
the catholic bishops of France as the sole bishops of the 
country, into whose sees it would be schism to intrude 
another. Yet, how is the French episcopate, or Hierarchy, 
founded? Within the memory of many yet alive, Pope 
Pius VII., by an act of his supremacy, removed, or 
deprived, every actual and legitimate bishop of the country, 
‘‘ annihilated the Gallican church, with all its prerogatives 
and usages’”’—such are the expressions of his decree— 
re-constructed the Hierarchy—circumscribed anew the 
dioceses, and founded de novo the present French church. 
This goes far beyond St. Gregory’s proceeding, and quite 
eclipses Pius the Ninth’s. Yet the whole church acknow- 
ledged the Pope’s power to do this; all acquiesced in it ; 
even the English branch did not protest, in defence of a 
neighbouring branch ; nor offer communion to the petite 
eglise (the only dissentients) and such bishops as resisted. 
But the great point is this: If the Pope had not authority 
to do what he did, the present episcopate of France is 
vitiated in its origin; France must be considered by the 
Anglican establishment as a country without lawful 
bishops ; as no branch of the church catholic. 

One only escape from the dilemma remains, that as 
Napoleon was then emperor by the same holding as William 
III. was king, he was, on the Anglican theory, “‘ supreme 
governor, under God, of the French church,”’ perhaps its 
*‘ earthly Head.’’ As such he possessed the power claimed 
in England by Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth, and 
exercised in the colonies by our present sovereign, of dis- 
placing and appointing bishops at will; so that the cele- 
brated resettlement of the French Hierarchy must be consi- 
dered as the work of the crown, or of the imperial supre- 
macy, not of the papal. With any one who should take 
this exquisitely constitutional view, so suited to the present 
aspect of affairs here, we should not like to quarrel ; only 
we must claim originality of invention for it, should it ever 
be adopted. Napoleon himself never thought of claiming 
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such “ prerogative ;”’ and was foolish enough to allow it to 
the church, and to a “‘ foreign potentate.”’ 

In this manner does the speech at Cambridge appear 
to furnish a key to the extreme soreness felt and expressed, 
at the Pope’s overlooking a Hierarchy which he could not 
acknowledge. But why this sensibility about his tacitly, 
and, it strikes us, becomingly avoiding any notice of it? 
If his recognition gives no weight, authority, or coun- 
tenance to a clergy in another country besides his own, 
why should that clergy feel annoyed at his silence about 
it? Ifhis actual appointment of a Hierarchy belonging to 
his own church, for those who do believe in his power to 
give jurisdiction, does not, in the minds of that other clergy 
bestow any thing, but is merely a dead letter, why so much 
bitterness and outcry on the subject? It will be said, because 
one bishop has violated the rights of the Anglican episcopate, 
which is a grievous insult and a canonical offence. Then 
we may not unnaturally ask, where is the remedy? The 
English bishops consider it to lie in going to the throne 
and the parliament, and invoking the civil power. For 
what? Not to restrain the authority of that bishop within 
its'bounds; but to punish civilly those who obey it, by 
fines or penalties. 

Is this a canonical remedy, for usurpation of undue 
episcopal jurisdiction? It strikes us as putting the estab- 
lishment into a very uncanonical position. If the bishop of 
Rome be no more than any other bishop, there must be an 
appeal against him somewhere or other, if he exceeds his 
powers, and usurps authority, to the detriment of other 
fellow-bishops. The English bishops ought to seek out 
that authority, and invoke it. Why has no protest been 
drawn up, and sent to the universal church, or to all branch 
churches, stating that the Roman branch has violated the 
rights of the English branch, and calling on them all to 

join in such protestation? Send it to the American epis- 
copal protestant body, and call on them to vindicate the 
royal supremacy over churches, here violated, and the 
exclusiveness of a protestant episcopate, wherever estab- 
lished. Send it to the Russian and Greek churches, which 
deny both Anglican orders, and the procession of the Holy 
Spirit from the Son. Send it to the Nestorians and Euty- 
chians of the East, who enter into the component elements 
of branch-church theories. And if these different heresies: 
can be got to understand the nature of such a protest and 
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to join in it; then canvass the great churches of the west, 
and collect the united wap of christendom upon the 
papal act. Now we have no hesitation in so far anticipat- 
ing the result, as to say; that, if, in Anglican theory, the 
appeal between church and church must lie, to the univer- 
sal church, that is to the congeries of branch-churches, 
spread over the world, and the votes of the majority would 
be decisive, giving to the Anglican system the advantage 
of polling the churches which it must consider heretical in 
teaching, still a vast majority would confirm the papal 
enactment. We believe, that it would not find sympathy 
in those other bodies: if sympathy, not unanimity. Allow- 
ing the latter, not 300 bishops would be got together, of 
discordant creeds otherwise: while we would answer for 
the unanimous, and hearty vote of the 900 catholic prelates. 
There would not be one exception. 

Then we may conclude, in one of the following ways, 
Either there is no remedy against the usurpations of one 
bishop over another in the church ; or if there be, recourse 
to it would confirm the alleged usurpation. If the first 
proposition be true, it proves the absurdity of a church 
theory that rejects a spiritual supremacy : if the latter the 
papal supremacy is proved true. 

But Anglicanism has no heart, either to appeal to the 
judgment of the church, or to argue the question theolo- 
gically. It preferred a very different tribunal, and very 
different law. It took shelter under the throne, and tried 
to arouse the multitude., How far it has succeeded in the 
first, still remains to be seen; in the second it has been to 
some degree successful. It does, indeed, seem somewhat 
strange, that not one churchman, to our knowledge, cer- 
tainly not one bishop, or theologian of acknowledged influ- 
ence, should have calmly argued the case, upon principles 
of ecclesiastical law. But the judgment of the Anglican 
episcopal bench will have to be gathered, by posterity, from 
a series of answers to addresses, the main drift of which is, 
that the legislature must be petitioned to support the 
church against encroachment, and restrain the advances of 
a rival power. But the document, of all others, which 
will, in this respect, most interest posterity (should it look 
back upon the late commotion with more than simple dis- 
gust) will be that memorable Address to the Queen, in 
which the views of a very large majority of Anglican bishops 
are embodied. In this they distinctly petition Her 
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Majesty, “ to discountenance, by all constitutional means, 
the claims and usurpations of the Church of Rome, by 
which religious divisions are fostered, and the labour of 
our clergy impeded, in their endeavours to diffuse the light 
of true (in the earlier draught it was ‘ pure’) religion 
among the people committed to their charge.” 

The modesty of this petition is quite charming. One 
would suppose, that its framers really and conscientiously 
believed, that perfect unity of doctrine prevailed through- 
out England, in the Establishment, and out of it, except 
for the existence of papal claims and usurpations. Nor 
can these expressions be limited to the establishment of 
the Hierarchy. The labours of the clergy cannot be more 
impeded by this than they have been already. It is by the 
active zeal of priests and religious, that the working clergy 
of the Establishment feel, or can feel themselves thwarted. 
But mark the real state of the case. Here is a powerful 
state-institution, furnished with every appliance for reli- 
gious influence: beginning with exclusive schools, and 
exclusive universities, for the training of ministers, with 
well-founded chairs, fellowships, and endowments; then 
going on through every grade of ecclesiastical provision, 
rom the curate to the bishop, having in every part of the 
country, churches, parsonages, and glebes, so as to be 
everywhere present, and ready to work with combined 
energy. Moreover, it had at its disposal for several cen- 
turies, a code of villainous severity, barbarously executed, 
which ought to have ground to dust all other religious 
systems, and have ensured the unity of monopoly, if no 
other, to the only recognized religious body. At any rate, 
the exclusive command of the pulpit, the press, the school, 
and the ear of the nation, ought, according to all calcula- 
tion, to have insured uniformity of profession, in dogmatic 
teaching. Now the very reverse has been the case. The 
religion of the country has become, under its management, 

ositively a Babel of contradictory sounds and meanings. 

ven families are divided. Every street presents dissent- 
ing chapels; not even are villages kept in unity, though 
not a catholic priest visits them, nor a catholic resides there. 
Nor is this all. Within the compass of the Establish- 
ment itself, how fares it with unity of doctrine? Let the 
Gorham case, and the Hampden controversy, and the 
addresses to the bishops and to the Crown, speak as to 
whether or no Anglicanism be a divided house? Nay, 
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let us look at what is going on now. Are Dr. Blomfield 
and Mr. Bennett of one mind? Are the bishop of Ripon 
and the clergy of Leeds? Are Exeter and Torquay? In 
worship is there not every shade prevailing in the Anglican 
communion, from high Romanizing down to low Puritan- 
ism? In doctrine is there not every variety from quasi 
catholicism to guas? unitarianism ? 

But as if further to manifest the beautiful unity of this 
earthly Jerusalem, this city compact within itself, one of 
its rulers sought to give a more ecclesiastical character to 
his proceedings. He did not like desultory answers to 
loose addresses, so he summoned the clergy of Oxford to 
the episcopal palace to meet him. With careful assiduity 
he had polished his lance and sword, and they came forth 
on that day, with their burnished radiance, their keen 
edge, and their orthodox temper, to transfix and to hew 
the monster of the hour, “‘ Papal aggression.”” By an 
elaborate and studied pastoral address, the whole system 
of popish usurpation and progress was to be cut in pieces ; 
from the enthroned in the Vatican, to the scullery-maid in 
the kitchen, no one was spared: and the hearers must 
have been amazed if not edified, by hearing one, who had 
wound through every intermediate stage of opinion, from 
prominent tractarianism, to the accommodating orthodoxy 
of courtly or ministerial expediency, coolly speak of per- 
sons having their minds steeped in deceit, who have never 
varied, nor disguised a religious belief, from infusion of 
faith by baptism, to solemn profession of it at consecration. 
Then after the episcopal onslaught, and destruction of the 
whole new Hierarchy, it was to be daintily presented, like 
a traitor’s head, to our good Queen, speared on an 
Address, and to the nation, or the Church, on a Protest. 
Now here surely one might have expected unanimity, or 
accord. The ground was neutral, the cause common, the 
quarrel as pretty a quarrel as ever was. The Pope, the 
old enemy, had to be assailed, and surely here was a point, 
if any, on which all good churchmen might agree. No; 
not even here. To us catholics the spectacle was novel 
and strange. The bishop is presiding over his clergy: he 
has himself composed an ecclesiastical document ; he him- 
self proposes it; and actually an amendment is carried 
against him, and he is compelled to admit the amend- 
ment. This is the most curious commentary we have ever 
seen on “ Feed my sheep.’’ For here are the sheep 
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actually cramming their food down the shepherd’s throat. 
The bishop is obliged to swallow the amendment of his 
clergy. And the amendment was no joke, no trifle, no 
matter of secondary importance. The bishop, in his pro- 
test, a solemn protest, commencing with the invocation of 
God’s Name, had censured the practices of the catholic 
church in the usual mild way of calling them “ corrupt,”’ 
&c. But this was not enough for the majority, and the 
insertion of the still gentler epithet “‘idolatrous,’’ was 
‘ voted into the document. Now we should suppose (I mean 
we catholics) that a bishop in passing formal judgment 
upon the great catholic church would have worded his 
sentence conscientiously, according to the matured decision 
of his calm reflections. He would have gone as far as 
justice permitted it. For it was clearly a hostile, a severe 
document, at least meant to be so. But from “ idola- 
trous’ to “ not idolatrous,’’ there is a monstrous leap: 
the whole gulf between heathenism and christianity must 
be crossed by it: the entire space from death to life is 
there. Did the bishop, when he penned the protest, 
believe that the catholic religion could be qualified as 
idolatrous, or not? If he did, how came he to omit the 
most important of all grounds of protest? if he did not, 
could he allow himself to admit it on vote of any majority? 
Or was it so trifling a matter, that it was all the same 
which way it went? Had the votes been equal, would it 
have been settled by tossing up? Really a charge of 
idolatry in a formal document issued by a bishop and his 
clergy is no trifle; no trifle for those who take upon them- 
selves to advance it. Thank God, it falls very lightly on 
the church’s shield. 

This is not the only humiliating occurrence in that 
diocesan synod. Not only was another amendment carried 
over the bishop’s head, in the prepared Address to the 
Queen, but when the bishop presented himself to the 
meeting to address it, he was received with tumult, and 
“signs of disapprobation.”’ Fancy St. Charles Borromeo, 
or indeed any Catholic bishop, receiving from his clergy 
convoked by himself, marks of their disapproval! But 
enough of this; if from such a small matter we may judge 
of greater, what unanimity would there be in a convo- 
cation, or national synod, if in this almost family meeting 
of the clergy, the bishop had not control ? 

But to return—with a system so thoroughly divided 
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within itself, so disorganised as to all determination of 
what “‘ true religion”’ is, with dissent in every form spring- 
ing out of it, and surrounding it, it is truly marvellous to 
hear the great body of bishops petitioning the Queen to 
restrain the catholic church, because it “‘ fosters religious 
divisions’ (a thing unknown within its pale) and “ impedes 
the labours of the Anglican clergy from diffusing the light 
of true religion.’ If the Queen has thus to interfere, let 
us ask, do the bishops who spoke thus believe that the 
Dissenters “ foster religious unity,’’ or “ help to diffuse 
the light of true religion?’’ If they do, we congratulate 
them on this new alliance, and condole with Dissenters 
that it was not sooner discovered. If they do not, will the 
next step be, in consistency, to address the Crown, to 
‘* discountenance by all constitutional means, their claims’’ 
also, ‘‘ by which religious divisions are fostered, dc. ?”’ 

At present there is no danger of this: Anglicanism has 
long panted after unity, and rejoices in having at length 
found it. It has failed in uniting by love, but it has suc- 
ceeded in doing so by hatred. It has obtained no union 
in faith, but a hearty one in uncharitableness. The news- 
papers have exulted at the proofs afforded by the motley 
clerical meetings, of the protestantism of England being 
thoroughly roused. They have chuckled at such religious 
fraternity as the following would exhibit. 

** Resolution the first.—Moved by the Rev. A. B. (the 
Rector) and seconded by the Rev. C. D. (Wesleyan minis- 
ter) * That this meeting views with infinite abhorrence, 


C. 

“ Resolution the second.—Moved by the Rev. E. F. 
(one of the curates) and seconded by the Rev. G. H. 
(minister of Ebenezer chapel) ‘That the glorious prin- 
ciples, &c.’ 

“ Resolution the third.—Moved by the Rev. I. J. (Pri- 
mitive Methodist) and seconded by Mr. K. (a Unitarian) 
‘ That the anti-social doctrines, &c.’ 

** Resolution the fourth. Moved by Mr. L. (a church- 
man) and seconded by the Rev. M. N. (minister of the 
christian church worshipping in Zion chapel) ‘ That Lord 
John Russell, &e.’ 

“ Resolution the fifth.— Moved by the Rev. O. P. (pastor 
of the Reformed Scottish seceders) and seconded by Mr. 
Q. (an influential member of the Hebrew persuasion) * That 
a petition be presented, &c.’ 
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“‘ The doxology having been sung, during which Mr. K. 
and Mr. Q. walked out, the meeting dispersed in excellent 
humour.” 

We have seen many reports of meetings very like this, 
and can well imagine the pains and sacrifices required for 
getting them up: the expanding smile, and improving 
bow of the bland incumbent, as he passed, then met, then 
stopped, at successive times, the various preachers of other 
denominations ; the flattered ear that listened to the un- 
usual courtesy of salutation, the brightening eye that 
read the superscription in clerical hand, brought into the 
shop, with the title of ‘‘ Reverend”’ prefixed to the name, 
within which was the invitation to attend the preliminary 
meeting at the Rectory or school-house, and accept a reso- 
lution on “ Papal aggression” at the great forthcoming 
** Protestant demonstration:”’ all this we can fancy, as 
well as the momentary importance given, and the subse- 
quent relapse into cold indifference, and mortified expec- 
tations, which are sure to ensue. 

But we doubt the power of the Anglican Establishment 
to right itself after the heavy additional weight which it 
has taken into its boat. Dissent may prove to be like 
Sinbad’s old man, not so easy to shake off the back again. 
The Westminster Magistrate, whose admirable pamphlet 
we recommend to every reader, has well thrust this point 
home, in the following passage : 


“ And what shall I say of the allies whom you have roused, and 
with whom you are now associated ? Have you no misgivings as 
to the language your new friends use on your behalf? When they 
talk with scorn of the ‘Italian Priest,’ did it ever occur to you to 
observe upon which word they Jay the emphasis? But I must 
conclude. 

“You may, as you have done, exhibit yourselves to the world as 
agitators ; you may, as you have done, avail yourselves of the aid 
of your natural enemies, the Dissenter, the latitudinarian, the 
sceptic, the infidel, the Jew; you may, for a time, parade your 
heterogeneous army as an exhibition of Protestant strength and 
unity ; but your present allies have no intention that you should 
profit by the contest, they will not be contented with the lean and 
meagre game which you have marked for them, but will, and that 
soon, turn upon the stronger scent of your own rich preserves, upon 
your luxurious foundations, upon your colleges and universities, in 
the soft retirement of which, having shared with you the labours of 
the fight, they will feel themselves entitled to share also your 
repose. : 
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“ The first, the immediate result of your present movement will 
be the opening of the Universities, and then you will perceive that 
Dr. Cumming’s emphatic declaration, that ‘Churchmen cannot do 
without Dissenters, nor Dissenters without the Church,’ had a 
bitter significancy. 

“ And now I take my leave of you; the storm you have raised, 
for you did raise it, will, sooner or later, cease, the waters will sub- 
side, and then you will be at leisure, like the inhabitants of a 
mountain valley overwhelmed by an inundation, to survey the 
debris, to reconstruct your land-marks, and seek your scattered 
flocks ; but be sure of this, your fences will never again stand where 
they did, nor will all your sheep be found.”—Pp. 21, 22. 


But add to this the rousing which has been caused of 
the great mass of irreligious, and unreligious people to the 
consideration of the uses of an Establishment, to the 
comparison of different hierarchies and priesthoods, and to 
the exercising of their own judgment as to the preference 
to be given to the voluntary principle, or to compulsory 
endowments. ‘Down with the parsons” has been 
gradually replacing, ‘‘ No Popery.” ‘“‘ NoState Church” 
is becoming as common on the walls, as “‘ No Cardinal.” 
The difference will be this:—the Catholic Hierarchy has 
nothing worldly to lose, it can wrestle with the world; the 
other will find that it has a tangible, earthly existence, by 
which it can be caught. It has put the wheel in motion; 
can it stop it? It has set the stone a-rolling; can it arrest 
it? We think not. And we will conclude our homily by 
a fable well known to the cultivators of German literature. 

A certain magician had a servant, who, however, was 
kept in ignorance of his master’s charms. At length he 
got hold of a spell, by which he could make the broom 
carry into the house a pail of water. ‘‘ This is just the 
thing,” he exclaimed, delighted; ‘‘T shall be saved a 
world of trouble. The broomstick, stupid thing! shall do 
my work. But I must try my spell quietly next time my 
master is out.”’ The opportunity soon came; and he 
imperiously gave his commands to his new servant, to 
fetch water. To his great delight, the broomstick most 
briskly obeyed, and seizing up a bucket, ran to the well, 
returned with it full, and poured it on the floor. Another, 
and another, and another! He rubbed his: hands in 
ecstasy. But the experiment was fully tried, and it was 
successful: the house was quite enough washed out. 
** Knough!”’ he cried; “‘ that will do.”’ But the infatua- 
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ted broomstick went on fetching pail after pail, and 
inundating the premises most wofully. He swore at it, he 
struck it; but in vain, it seemed frantic in its energy. 
He seized a hatchet, and cut it in two, when each piece 
caught up a bucket, and worked double tides. He then 
bethought himself, that though he had found the spell to 
set the broomstick in motion, and raise a flood, he had 
not got possession of the charm by which they either could 
be arrested. When the magician came back, he found his 
house washed away, his servant drowned, and the broom- 
sticks in possession. 

It will be seen, that our object in this paper is not to go 
over the controversial or legal, or political discussion of 
the Hierarchy question. This has been done most effec- 
tually in the publications, many of them most able, to 
which we have called attention, by prefixing them to our 
article. Cardinal Wiseman’s Appeal will be found to give 
the outline of the catholic case, like the opening speech in 
court: upon which follow Mr. Bowyer’s elaborate legal 
argument, Dr. Errington’s theological development—the 
Magistrate’s home-appeal to the Anglican clergy, and the 
various legal and political pamphlets, several by members 
of the bar, concluded by way of peroration, by a gem, 
compounded of strength and gracefulness, such as ever 
characterise Dr. Newman’s eloquence. ‘To this noble 
body of pleading we may fairly entrust our cause before 
the public tribunal, so soon as the ghastly dream of terror 
shall have passed away. But we must call attention to 
two most useful compilations. The first is Gilbert’s series 
of pamphlets on the Catholic cause, purged as it has been 
of some objectionable matter that had crept in. It em- 
bodies many documents, which would have to be otherwise 
sought, with great labour, in newspaper files. The other 
contains, what will be most useful in parliament, Lord 
John Russell’s views on the question of religious liberty, 
chiefly relative to Catholics, from the commencement of 
his parliamentary career. It will be a most useful book of 
reference, should his Lordship attempt to wind up his 
liberal course by re-enacting penal statutes. 

Our purpose in this article has been, before the closing 
of the year, the eventful year 1850, to record the impres- 
sions made upon our minds by the public mode of dealing 
with the hierarchy question. We have spoken of the Esta- 
blishment, though we have not expressed one quarter of 
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our thoughts upon its unchristian mode of proceeding in 
regard to catholics. But the press, as it is called, has 
been the great instrument in provoking wrath and ill-will, 
in a manner that will scarcely be credible in, perhaps, a 
few months. We could almost hope that some one would 
go to the distasteful trouble of collecting the articles of a 
great many papers on the opposition side; we believe that 
since the days of Martin Luther, and out of his works, the 
collection could not be matched in religious vituperation 
and polemical scurrillity. We must do justice, however, 
to those papers which have fearlessly and consistently 
taken more just and temperate views. The Chronicle, 
ever since Lord John Russell’s letter, has been steadily the 
opponent of religious intolerance, and of the narrow policy 
of persecution, It has given freely admission to letters 
and paragraphs favourable to, or defensive of, Catholics ; 
and has, in fact, been the only fair organ for giving explan- 
ations of misrepresentations elsewhere gladly circulated. 
This has been our only ally in the daily press; and we 
trust that Catholics, who take a daily paper, will know 
how to show their sense of this liberal course. The weekly 
press has been more just, with some exceptions. We 
regret indeed, that the able articles in the Weekly 
Dispatch should have been sullied with irreligious lan- 
guage, which made it impossible often to recommend their 
perusal ; but often this blot has been withheld, and then, 
indeed, we have been gratified by the bold, uncompromising, 
and truly masculine eloqueuce, with which the charlatanism 
of Cumming and the “ atrocities ’’ of Mac Neile have been 
lashed, and the hypocricy of canting illiberality unmasked. 
The Leader and the Economist have been impartial and 
just. The provincial papers too have helped to enlighten 
the people, and keep down the ferment. The Hull 
Advertiser, for instance, the Liverpool Mercury, the 
Portsmouth Gazette, the Manchester Times, and almost 
all the Birmingham papers, have done themselves honour 
by their independence of the London press, and by showing 
that they possess higher views, and more freedom from 
prejudice, bigotry, and servility, than the supposed genius 
and education, which pretend, through it, to rule public 
opinion. We hope that Catholics, who subscribe to local 
papers, will have spirit enough to cast aside those which 
have pandered to the vile passions of religious agitators, 
VOL, XXIX.—No. LVIIL 17 
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and encourage such as have proved themselves friends in 
need, 

But after this scanty list of exceptions, the Catholics, as 
well as their hierarchy, have now had to sustain, for more 
than two months, an unceasing attack. Almost every 
daily, and many weekly papers, have been, as the French 
say, a bouche de feu. 

‘As to the latter, some are scarcely worth anotice. That 
‘unscrupulous’ compound (its own epithet to others) of 
bad drawing and bad writing, the Jdlustrated London 
News, which hitherto had been innocently amusing, must 
needs have its fling at Catholics. We must not omit, how- 
ever, one anecdote relative to it. There was given init a 
view of the grand papal Guy Fawkes procession at Salis- 
bury; but the artist, by way of showing what sort of gentry 
composed it, represented one of the banner-bearers as 

icking a pocket. This was altered in the engraving. 
There is another weekly, the delinquencies of which have 
cost it dear. Punch was once the playful companion of 
everybody’s railway journey. Those who did not wish to 
be crammed with often doubtful jokes, could glance with 
pleasure over the pages, richly dight with the ‘“‘ Manners 
and Customs of the English,” or the adventures in travel, 
of three early associates of our school-boy days. The 
practised eye ran eagerly through the sheet, to catch 
a glimpse of that cocky little bird that perched on two 
twin letters ; and where that was, the sight was sure to 
rest; for there was certain to be found a new and original 
combination of strong artistic skill, rare humour, infinite 
variety, delicate fancy, and deep observation of human 
nature and national character, the whole set forth by a 
masterly touch, and an unerring pencil. Alas! the little 
bird, the very genius of Punch, which occasionally had 
been seen to hop down from‘its literary perch on to the 
ground, has now flown clean away, and has left a blank 
not easily to be filled up. And why? Because Punch had 
become old and drivelling, had taken to preach and be a 
saint, had lost all his good-humour, had turned sulky, and 
then pugnacious, and ill-tempered ; and not content with 
this, had come down to his old street occupation of playing 
the hangman. Punch was before Mac Neile in wishing 
Catholic bishops to be sentenced to death, and then merci- 
fully transported as felons. Was not this gentle and sweet 
of him? But jesters seldom know, that, under real wit, 
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and wholesome cheeriness, and brilliant genius, there may 
lie deep in the heart a sacred honour, and solemn convic- 
tions, which, as they elevate and purify, in their exercise, 
those gifts, so are they prized more highly by their pos- 
sessor. It was in a Catholic breast that the bright talents 
of Mr. Doyle were lodged ; and he has given the world a 
proof, rare in our generation, that there are principles, 
even in the young and aspiring, which can triumph, not 
only over considerations of honourable profit, but over the 
amigas of pleasing, and the encouragements of early 
ame. 

The Examiner has played a strange and inconsistent 
part. We do not think it worth while commenting on it; 
because we cannot find what principle can have guided it, 
in its changeful views. It may amuse a later age, to 
reconcile with itself that liberality which deprecated 
judicial or legislative proceedings against Catholics, and 
in the same page gently insinuated the propriety of a per- 
sonal attack by the mob, as in the gallant assault upon the 
unarmed Haynau. This illiberality of the liberal press, 
as exhibited also in the Daily News, may appear sur- 
prising to persons not acquainted with a common experi- 
ence, that none are less liberal than those who make a 
parade of liberality, so soon as their own ideas are departed 
from. Where liberal principles are only a stalking-horse, 
or a sign-board, they may be, and often are, combined 
with most narrow selfish views, with ungenerous and sec- 
tarian Judgments of others. Where especially scepticism 
is the basis of liberality, it contracts the affections so 
thoroughly in regard to the morally great, and the vir- 
tuously beautiful, as to make these objects of dislike. 
Hence whatever is mechanically powerful or materially 
grand, is to it an object of adoration: but the sublime in- 
fluences of religion, its exacted sacrifices, its spiritual rule, 
its unity of faith, its intentness upon the eternal future, 
are all to it unrealities, and obstacles to worldly pro- 
gress. Hence liberality generally excludes Catholicism 
from its predilections. Liberality means freedom for all, 
with one exception. 

There is another paper, which we should not care to 
glance at, but for one sad reason. When we have read, 
occasionally, articles of the Globe upon the late agitation, 
the brilliancy of illustration, the richness of apt quotation, 
the wit of reckless satire, and the inaccuracy of detail, 
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confirmed what we had heard, that they are the productions 
of a pen, once more innocently employed on the literary 
forgeries of Father Prout. It strikes us with a melan- 
choly regret, to witness the prostitution of talents appa- 
rently destined for a nobler cause; to think of the heart, 
in which the convictions of early education and a sacred 
vocation, are. day-by-day made objects of derision, and 
what has been taught as holy, is scoffed at, as absurd. 
One so engaged we must leave to grace, acting perhaps 
through present remorse; we can only say, that though 
generally these have been the most telling articles 
against us, we have felt them the least. In other 
writers we saw that there was often the conviction of a 
hearty bigotry; in these there was the hollowness of the 
mere vanity to dazzle. 

assing over any claims to notice of more fashionable, 
and less influential, organs, we will confine ourselves to 
the Times, which boasts of a power somewhat imperial. 
And whatever that power may be, against us it has been 
all put forth. So unusual has been its virulence, so un- 
sparing its language, so lawless its argumentation,that many 
have thought it worth while to enquire, what peculiar object 
it had in view, and what motive so powerfully guided it. 
For our parts, we believe that the solution of the difficulty 
would be probably best found in its ledger—the illiberal 
and violent line paid best. The Z%mes is a speculation, 
and a speculation has no conscience. Who that has fol- 
lowed its chequered career, seeing it now on the white, 
now on the black upon the board, sometimes shifted by 
the easy glide of queen or rook, now jerked equivocally by 
a knightly move, has not long known, that in every case 
it is playing a game, and is only intent on winning? We 
well remember when it was the organ of orangism, and in 
highest favour with the ultra-protestants of Ireland, how 
Mr. Hume read to the House of Commons, amidst rows 
of laughter, a secret letter of older date, from a leader of 
that party, which spoke of ‘‘ that filthy concern, the 
Times.’’ We remember too when it patronised Puseyism, 
and wrote articles in favour of the semi-popish recreations 
of young high-churchmen, till the offertory provoked its 
master’s wrath, and it began after scarcely a few days’ 
decent pause, to unsay what it had said, and refute what 
it had been inculeating. ‘To study, therefore, the motives 
which may have impelled its editorial council to make 
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catholics its present game, and hunt them down merci- 
lessly, would be to throw good time and thought away 
upon a very useless pursuit. It will continue the same 
course so long as it finds it profitable ; it will change its 
tack when another answers better. he line of ar eument 
which it has pursued has been each day contradictory of 
the preceding ; and it would be easy to make every asser- 
tion refute itself, were it worth while re-producing what is 
by most now forgotten. When argument had failed, the 
daily repeated lesson was: “it matters not how law or 
precedent may stand, the people of England wish for the 
extinction of the catholic hierar chy, and who shall gainsay 
this sovereign will ?”’ 
“ Sic volo, sic jubeo, stet pro ratione voluntas.”’ 


Against this argument, the principle of all tyranny, we 
have nothing to oppose. Is it, however, gravely thought, 
by the editiors of that paper, that the English constitution 
is quite so near being brought to 

“ The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can ?” 


Once a great minister said that England had just been 
within a few hours of barter ; are we now within a few days 
or weeks of barbarism ? 

Twice, of late, the Z%mes has failed in a persevering 
attempt to crush; for in this lies its great power. Its 
constructive faculties are by no means great. It did its 

utmost, last year, to annihilate Lord Palmerston ; it struck 
out on its anvil, article after article; but it all proved a 
failure. ‘Then came the effort to remove the great Exhi- 
bition from Hyde Park ; and this_too proved unsuccessful. 
It has done all that violence, perseverance, and bitterness 
can do against us. Ithas admitted every thing that could 
be made to tell against us ; but has denied insertion to our 
answers. It has kept no measures with us or with its own 
anger. Weawait calmly the result. Whatever legislative 
enactments may be preparing, however much they 1 may be 
owing to the commotion so much excited by the press, we do 
not anticipate the slightest check to our religion, or the 
smallest disturbance to our ecclesiastical polity. We shall 
not be crushed. 

Now let us take our leave of this topic ; the country has 
been long enough agitated by it, and we all want rest. 
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A Tauromachia has always been a favourite pastime with 
John Bull; and he seems to have been determined to get 
one up. Unfortnnately, it has been discovered that the 
Bull on which the sport had to turn, has no more reality 
than the plaintiff in the celebrated case, to be found in 
Martinus Scribloerus’s Reports of ‘‘ Bullum, v. Boatum.’’ 
The Pope unfortunately has sent no Bull at all over to 
England. An immense quantity of wit and declamation 
has been based on the supposed existence of this unconge- 
nial document. Most of the street caricatures, and at 
least half of Punch’s, are decidedly taurine; and the 
Catholic hierarchy could hardly have been got up for 
them, without a hat and a bull. But if the Pope has 
failed in providing this requisite for the sport, there are 
other means of supplying the deficiency. ‘The celebrated 
letter of a statesman to a bishop is one of the greatest 
bulls, the most practical bull, that has come before the 
public for a long time. Let that be baited; as no doubt 
it will be. And after all, poor old honest John has had to 
pay as usual, out of his pocket, for all the anti-popery row, 
for all the faggots and tar-barrels, for all the squibs and 
crackers, for all the popes and cardinals, and friars, and 


torchmen, for all the vans and carriages, for all the 
lectures and meetings, and for all the printing and 
chalking. So John Bull finds, to his cost, that he has 
been made already to pay heavily for “‘ papal aggression,”’ 
and that for every purpose, he is, ever will be, and always 
was, the first and last to be victimised. 


“6 Maxima Taurus 
Victima.”’ 





ADDRESS OF THE CATIIOLICS OF ENGLAND TO HIS EMINENCE, 
CARDINAL WISEMAN, ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


The following address was presented to the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, at his residence_in Golden 
Square, on the 28th of December, 1850, by the Right Hon. 
Lord Petre, the Right Hon. Lord Dormer, the Hon. 
Charles Langdale, attended by a throng of other distin- 
guished Noblemen and Gentlemen. 
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May 17 PLEASE Your EMINENCE, 


The arrival amongst us of your Eminence, bearing in your 
own person a distinguished proof of the paternal kindness of the 
Holy Father for this portion of his flock, and charged with the 
highest place in that Catholic Hierarchy, the restoration of which 
we most gratefully welcome, affords itself a sufficient occasion for 
us to offer your Eminence the most respectful and most affection- 
ate assurances of the gratitude we feel for the part which your 
Eminence has taken in this great work, and of the gratification 
with which we hail your return amongst us. 

An additional motive for thus publicly testifying these feelings 
is found in the mirepresentations that have prevailed, and in the 
unprovoked insults which have been offered to our Holy Father, 
and your Eminence, on this, to us, most auspicious event. 

Your Eminence has nobly expressed your desire to stand between 
the Holy Father, and the vituperation cast upon his act. In this 
generous rivalry we cannot consent to be omitted. We do not 
claim to share in the merit of reconstructing the Catholic Hierarchy, 
but we will not forego our right to share in all the odium which 
has been excited by it. 

It is our ardent wish that our Holy Father, Pope Pius the Ninth, 
should be assured of the heartfelt gratitude which we feel towards 
him for the great blessing which he has bestowed upon us, in estab- 
lishing the Hierarchy in our beloved country. We therefore beg 
your Kminence to make known our sentiments to his Holiness, and 
to assure him, whilst as British subjects we yield to none in loyalty 
and attachment to our Sovereign, that as Englishmen we will assert 
our right to the free exercise of our religion, and that, as Catholics, 
under all circumstances, we will, by the aid of God, stand fast by 
the See of Peter. 

That your Eminence may long be spared to enjoy the dignities 
so deservedly conferred upon you, and that you may long continue 
to govern your Archiepiscopal See of Westminister, to the glory of 
God, the advancement of religion, and the salvation of the souls 
committed to your charge, is our most fervent prayer. 


( Signed ) 
Rt. Hon. The Earl of Newburgh. The Hon. Thomas E. Stonor , 
Viscount Southwell George Mostyn 
Lord Stourton Simon Fraser 
Lord Vaux of Harrowden Francis Stonor 
Lord Petre William Stourton 
Lord Arundell Philip Stourton 
Lord Dormer Charles Langdale 
Lord Stafford Albert H. Petre 
Lord Clifford W. Stafford Jermingham 


Lord Lovat Charles Thos. Clifford 
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The Hon. Henry Hugh Clifford 
George Fraser 

Edward Doughty, Bart. 

Charles Wolseley, Bart. 

Edward Blount, Bart. 

Robert Throckmorton, Bart. 

James Fitzgerald, Bart. 

H. Bedingfeld, Bart. 

Edward Smythe, Bart. 

Thomas Rokewode Gage, Bart. 

Piers Mostyn, Bart. 

Clifford Constable, Bart. 

William Lawson, Bart. 

Charles Tempest, Bart. 

Thos. Joseph De Trafford, Bart. 

Renfrick Arundell, London 

Henry Arundell, London 

Theodore Arundell, London 

Robert Berkeley, Spetchley Park 

Robert Berkeley, Jun. 

Swinburne Berkeley 

Charles Berington, Little Malvern 

Anthony Wright Biddulph, jun., 
Burton Park 

Charles Bodenham, Rotherwas 

C. De La Barre Bodenham 

T. B. Bowdon, Plessington Hall 

Henry Bowdon, Southgate House 

T. H. Bowdon, Southgate House 

Thomas Weld Blundell, Ince 
Blundell 

Michael H. Blount, 
durham 

John Blount, Mapledurham 

Walter Blount, London 

Michael Joseph Blount, London 

Walter Aston Blount, Herald’s 
College 

George Blount, London 

Gilbert R. Blount, London 

Charles Blount, Usk 

William Blundell, Crosby Hall 

J. Standidge Byron, Westayton 

Edward Canning, London 

William H. Charlton, Hesleyside. 

Francis Cholmeley, Brandsby 

George Clifford, York 

W. Clifford 


Maple- 
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L. Clifford 

Henry Clifton, London 

Talbot Clifford Constable 

Thomas Clifton, London 

Ferdinand Eyston, Overbury 

John Eystou, Welford 

Marmion E. Ferrers, Baddesley 
Clinton 

John Fitzherbert 

George Fitzherbert 

Francis Fitzherbert, Clifton 

J. V. Gandolfi, Foxcote 

R. T. Gillow, Leighton Hall 

Robert Gerard, London 

H. M, Hawkins, Usk 

Compton J. Hanford, Wollas Hall. 

John A. Herbert, Llansantfraed 

Arthur Herbert 

Edmund Herbert 

T. H. Washington Hibbert, Bil- 
ton Grange 

T. ©. Hornyhold, Blackmore 
Park 

P. H. Howard, M. P., Corby 
Castle 

James Hunloke, Wingerworth 

Edward Huddlestone, Sawston 

W. Jones, Clytha 

Edward Jones, Clifton 

Philip Jones, Langattock 

Richard Jones, Langattock 

Wyborne Jones, Clifton 

Edmund Jermingham, London 

Arthur W, Jermingham 

James Kirsopp, the Spittal 

Charles Langdale 

John Lawson 

William Constable Maxwell, 
Everingham Park 

Peter C. Maxwell, the Grove 

Mar. C. Maxwell, Terregles 

Hf. C. Maxwell, Scarthingwell 

M‘Donnell, late Lieut. Col. 79th 


Highlanders 

Peter Middleton, Middleton 
Lodge 

John Middleton, Middleton 


Lodge 
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Charles Middleton, Middleton 
Lodge 

Thomas Meynell, Kilmington 

Henry Mostyn, London 

©. R. Scott Murray, Danesfield 

A. Lisle Phillipps, Grace Dieu 
Manor 

William Plowden, Plowden 

A. W. Pugin 

Thomas Riddell, Felton Park 

Walter Selby, Biddlestone 

Simon J. Scroope, Danby 

Henry Silvertop, Minsteracres 

Charles Stapleton, London 

Thomas Molyneux Seel 

Henry Tempest 

Charles Townely Townely 

Henry Turvile, Longbridge 

William Vaughan, Courtfield 

John Vaughan 

William Vavasour, Haslewood 
Castle 

Edmund Waterton, Walton Hall 

James Weld, Archer’s Lodge 

Joseph Weld, Lulworth Castle 


James Wheble, Bulmershe Court. 


George Whitgreave, Moseley 

Ilenry Whitgreave 

Francis Whitgreave 

Joseph Whitgreave 

John Thomas Wright, Kelvedon 

William Wright, Kelvedon 

Thomas Wright, Richmond 

Edward Wright, Richmond 

Charles Wright, Richmond 

William Shee, Serjeant-at-law 

H. R. Bagshawe, Barrister-at- 
law , 

J. A. Cooke, Barrister-at-law 

George Bowyer, D.C.L., Barris- 
ter-at-law 

James Fleming, Barrister-at-law 

William Finnelly, Barrister-at- 
law 

Richard Dearsley, Barrister-at- 
law 

Henry Stonor, Barrister-at-law 
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Wm. J. Amherst, Barrister-at- 
law ; 
W. H. G. Bagshawe, Barrister-at- 


aw 

Alfred F. Blount, Barrister-at- 
law 

John D. King, Barrister-at-law 

John Edward Wallis, Barrister- 
at-law 

Alexander J. Mansfield, Barrister- 
at-law 

H. Waller, Barrister-at-law 

Wm. Finlason, Pleader 

Richard Dyneley Chamberlain 

James E. Doyle, London 

D. Ffrench Duff, London 

John Ffrench Duff, London 

Thomas Dunn, London 

Robert Eyston, London 

Lewis Joseph Eyre, Ladykirk 
House 

Joseph Gillow, Clifton 

William Gillow, Clifton 

Edmund Gorman, London 

William J. Lescher, London 

Edward Petre, Dunkenlalgh 

Francis New, London 

T. Norris 

C. J. Pagliano, London 

E. Ryley, London 

Simon J. Scroope, jun., Danby 

Edward Slaughter, London 

Edward Tegart, jun., London 

A. Walmesley, London 

Joseph Weld, jun., Lulworth 
Castle 

Arthur Weld, Leagram 

Edmund J. Wheble, Clifton 

William Wheble 

T. Walmesley, London 

T. E. Walmesley London 

H. W. Wilberforce 

Pedro de Zulueta, London 

S. Nasmyth Stokes, London 

Henry Doyle, London 

Stanley Cary, Follarton 

EK. Darell, Esq., Cale Hill 
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R. Darell, Cale Hill Herbert G. Herbert, Longworth 
J. Mac: Donald Thos. Mornington, Sarnesfield 
M. Blount, jun., Mapledurham Court 

A. Blount, Mapledurham John Rosson, Moor Hall 

Bryan Stapleton C. Molyneux Seel 

Henry Barnewall Humphrey Weld, Chidcock 

C. Riddell George Weld, Leagram 

Henry Leeming, Barrister-at-law E. J. Weld, Tawstock Court 
R. H. Manners Anthony Nicoll Hawkins, Bar- 
Daniel Lee, Manchester rister-at-law 

Edward Leeming, Manchester Charles Hawkins. F.R.C.S. 
Charles Leeming Thomas Barnewall, London 
Charles Standish Standish Major Bird, Bath 

Clarkson Stanford, R.A. John Hardman, Birmingham 
J. R. Herbert, R.A. W. G, Walmesley 

Thos. Jackson, Hampstead Vivian O. Walmesley 

W. W, Wardell Frederick Gerard 

T. W. Allies P. Mannock, Gifford’s Hall 
Henry G. Bedingfeld H. N. Loughnan 

Francis Charlton B. D. Powel, Craig-y-nos 
Samuel Cox, Eaton Bishop John C. Robertson 

Richard S. Cox, Eaton Bishop John J. Keene 

George B. Eyston R. A. Gamsford, Sheffield 


Thos. Fieschi Heneage 


When Lord Petre, who read the address, had concluded, 
his Eminence returned the following answer :— 


My Lords and Gentlemen—I cannot adequately express the feel- 
ings of gratification with which I receive this address of congratu- 
lation on the establishment of our hierarchy. Were it an expres. 
sion only of kindness and attachment towards myself, I might be 
flattered by the public manifestation of sentiments of which I have 
had so many individual proofs. But far more do I value the 
declaration which you have here embodied of much higher and 
more sacred feelings, those of inviolable fidelity to the great princi- 
ples of holy religion, and of filial love and reverence for our 
supreme and venerable pontiff. Wheu,. however, I see the names 
attached to this address, and know how many of them represent 
families as noble by ancestral religion as they are by their unblem- 
ished escutcheons—families which have remained faithful to God 
and to their Sovereign through ages of proscription, in spite of fine 
and confiscation—families which have proved their religious sin- 
cerity and steadfastuess in the prison, as well as their unshaken 
loyalty in the field—I cannot be surprised at finding those who now 
bear those illustrious names at the head of the Catholic laity, when 
circumstances call them forward to avow their religious principles, 
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and their attachment to the Church. I have great pleasure in 
announcing that yesterday I received a letter from the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, at Palermo, which proves how readily and cordially 
he would have joined his name to yours had he been amongst us. 
His lordship is enthusiastic in his expressions of satisfaction at 
what the Sovereign Pontiff has done. It will be a gratifying duty 
for me to lay at the feet of our Holy Father the expressions of your 
filial attachment, and of your gratitude for the restoration of our 
hierarchy, and to join to it my testimony that the Catholic laity 
of England have been found equal to the crisis created through that 
event, by their zeal, devotedness, and noble bearing. And on 
my own behalf, again tendering to you my sincere thanks, I 
earnestly pray God to bestow on you and your families every 
temporal and eternal blessing. 


We had prepared various Notices of works which, under peculiar 
circumstances, we postpone until our next Number, when there will 
appear among others, Notices of Dr. Murray's Miscellany ; the Greek 
Church, by the author of Proposals for Christian Union ; Macane 
Encidium ; Mrs. Thompson’s recent admirable novel of Mount St. 
Lawrence—Catholic Annual Register—The appeal to Rome—The 
Remonstrance to the Westminster Clergy—Chubb on Locks and 
Keys — Mc’Gauley’s Natural Philosophy—-Freeman’s Llandaff 
Cathedral—Letters on the Inquisition—Father Faber’s Lives of the 
Saints—Marsland’s Regeneratioa—The Mission of Sympathy— 
Wanderings of a Pilgrim in search of the Picturesque, &c., &c. 
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Acts of Purliament for Ireland, 97—facilitating 
ejectments, 101. 

Adrian, Pope, his letter to Charles V., 

Amaury de Chartres, 438. 

Audin’s, M., his life of Calvin, 31. 

Anscharius, St., 357—anecdote from his life, 
362, 363. 

Anschar, a tale, 356, 358, extract from the story, 
35¥. 

Anti-Christ, 145. 

Arnold of Brescia, 437. 

Atheism, 190. 

Allics, upon the question of St. Peter’s supre. 
macy, 378—confutes his former statements as 
to the opinions of antiquity upon the subject, 
383—his views of the Papacy, 385—compares 
the great divisions of Christianity, 387—upon 
the position of the Church of England, 409. 

Allies, Mr., his conversion, 414, 

Augustine, St., 400—his conversion, 198. 


Beykirch Thomas, his collection of prophecies, 
121—whence taken, 123—his comments on 
Brother Hermann’s prophecies, 150. 

Bernard St., 409. 

Bible, description of, by Edmuud Burke, 421— 
difficulties of its reception amongst the 
heathens, 422, 

Bill for the security of advances, 101—its effect 
on the sale of land, 102. 

Books, notices of, 247. 

Sacred value entertained for them, 363. 

Bradford, Mr., his collection of Charles V. 
Jetters, 289-—its deficiencies, 289-—most inter- 
esting portion of his work, 293—new docu- 
ments, 303. 





Catvin, biographies of, 30—D’Aubigne, 31— 
Audin’s, ibid—Henry’s, ibid—the sphere of 
his action, 34—his disguises, ibid—compa- 
rison of him with Luther and Zwingli, 35— 
incorporates with his own the Zwinglian 
Church, 37—his birth and parentage, ibid— 
and career, 388—begins to preach, 40—escapes 
fromdanger, ibid—his institutes, 41—flight 
from Geneva, 44—his marriage, ibid—his 
severe rule there, 46—by secret arts, 48— 
results of his rule, 50—conduct during the 
plague, 52—correspondence with Servetus, 
56—persecution of him, 58—arrests Servetus 
in Geneva, 64—present at his execution, 70. 

Carlostadt, 37 

Carlyle, Mr, ‘Thomas, 17i1—his philosophy, 172 





—the same theory applies to government as 
to religon, 174—his ideas of the Catholic 
Church, 175—of Dante, 177—the Reformation, 
178--his works, ibid—good he has doue, 150 
—history of the French Revolution, !8!— 
style 182—his formulas, 184—injustice to 
the French Church and clergy, 186—his 
principles, in fact atheistic, 188—recommends 
the religion of China, 191—his ideas of 
Reform, 200—of money worship, 20l—aver- 
sion to Catholicism, 202—St. Ignatius, ibid. 

Catholicism, its sufficiency for all difficulties, 
204 

Chalcedon, Council of, 402. 

Charles V., Emperor. his impenetrability of 
his character, 2838—his correspondence, ibid 
—how far sincere in his promises to Wolsey, 
293—hls letter upon this subject, 296—letter 
to him from his ambassador. 297—promotes 
Wolsey’s views on the death of Adrian, 302 
—his letter to the Queen mother, 304~— 
description of him, 306—as a soldier, 308— 
his dispositions towards other sovereigns, 315 
—his love for his brother, 317—change of 
policy to the Turks, 318—position at the close 
of life, 321—letter from his confessor, 321. 

Chioroform, discovery of, 227—description of 
227—description of its effects, 229, 233—dif- 
ference between them and those of ether, 231 
advantages from them to medical men, 234 
superiority over other methods of lulling pain, 
239—in what degree it is dangerous, 242— 
examination of fatal cases, 244—cases where 
it should not be used, 246. 

Christianity, its principles the best defence of 
social order, 416—lectures denying its truth, 
419. 

Christina, Princess, her journey and marriage, 
8x. 

Church, the former condition of, in Ireland, 162 
—idea of the Catholic Church entertained by 
Carlyle, 175—the work she fulifilles, 199— 
services she renders to the Masses, 417—in 
maintaining the purity of marriage, 429. 

—- Catholic, her universal testimony to the 
supremacy of St. Peter, 385. 

—— of England. her position considered, 
409, 

—— of England, enslaved to the State, 412— 
why this is, ibid—now shaken to its centre, 
477— its thorough Protestantism now de- 
veloped, 479. 
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Confessions of St. Augustin, 198. 

Conversions, late to Catholicism, 508. 

Cop, Nicholas, his sermon, 40. : 

Councils, their decisions concerning Papal 
Supremacy, 405. 


Dante, 177. 

D Aubigne, M., his life of Calvin. 31. 

De Maistre, Count Joseph, his work on the 
Pope, 414. 

Depopulation of Ireland not discouraged by the 
Legislature, 104. 

Doctrines, danger incurred by Protestants in 
encouraging sneers at those taught by Catho- 

+ lics, 419—vaguely apprehended by Protes- 
tants, ibid—danger of losing those most 
essential, ibid. 

Duties upon different articles, 118. 

Duer, Mr., his life of Calvin, 32—extracts 
from, 35. 


Fick, Dr., controversy with Calvin, 44.) | 

Education fit for poor children, 335—-institu- 
tions for that purpose, 336. 

Emigration, as a remedy for pauperism, 352— 
plan for promoting it, 353, 

England, alteration in the state of, from the loss 
of small farms, 467. 

— Ledru Rollin’s description of her great- 

ness, 272—epochs of her maritime greatness, 

277—in what respects an enigma, 278, 

— State of society there, 469. 

Episcopacy, ancient, of England, its succession 
broken through, 413—re-appointment of the 
Catholic regular episcopate. 477—why excit- 
ing so great indignation, 477. 

Ether, sulphuric, discovery of its effects, 226— 
description of them, 232. 

Evictions of the Irish peasantry, 106—how far 
legal, 108. 








Flavianus Nicomachus, 71. 
ox, Mr., his infidel publications, 419—errors 
in religious opinions, 425—protests against 
God’s justice, 4/7. 
Frederick-William 1V., of Prussia, prophecies 
concerning him, 155. 


Geneva, state of—its history and constitution, 
42—introduction there of Protestantism, 43. 

Grotius, his birth and education, 48! — senti- 
ments on two Catholic doctrines, 462. 


Hakon Hakonson, author of Norse version of 
Lays, 83—his life, ibid—his coronation, tS— 
his daughter, 87—intercourse with Spain, 
ibid—-conclusion of his life, 8X. 

Henry, Dr., his life of Calvin, 31. 

Herigar, Swedish noble, 366. 

Hermann Brother, \48—his prophecies, 149— 
commented upon by Menzel, 159. 

Hierarchy, order of, 399, 403. 

Holzhauser, Bartholomew, sketch of his life, 124 
—his prophecies, 127— zeal for the conversion 
of England, 129—his ten visions, 131—his 
interpretation of the Apocalypse, 136—fore- 
tells Antichrist, 144. 

am 170—opposed by Catholicism, 
171. 

Hysteria, producing insensibility to pain, 241— 
its similarity to Mesmerism, ibid. 


Innocent T, concerning the Pelagian contro- 
versy, 400. 

Inscriptions, ancient, of Rome, 72-—no suitable 
collection of them, 73. 

Institute, Archeological, of Rome, 73. 
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Treland, condition of society there, 456—alter- 
ation of the tenure of land the only remedy, 
459. 





Legislation for, 79. 

——— Sounder views entertained of her condi- 
tion, 456—project for its re-settlement, 458. 

Irishmen, their characters at home and abroad, 


463. 
Itinerary of Charles V., 324. 


Jackson Dr., discovers the effect of sulphuric 
ether, 226. 


King, Mr., author of Anschar, 360, 364, - 
Kitchen, bishop of Llandaff, 413, 
Kolinay, prophecies of, 128. 


Labour, its necessity, 343—utility in prisons, 
Senate, &c., 346—inducements to labour, 
48. 
Land, evil effects upon society from tying it up, 
459—good effects of altering the tenure, 463. 
Landlords, lrish, measures for their protection, 


98. 

Ledru-Rollin, his work upon Engiand, 271— 
inaccuraries of it, 273—asserts the feudal 
system to be in full vigour, 274—inaccura- 
cles respecting English commerce, 275—his 
ideas of association, 2/7—his presumptuous 
prophecies, 28|—assumes evil to be about 
to cease, 283—overwrought descriptions of 
English pauperism, 283—his infidelity, 286. 

Leibnitz, account of his system of theology, 
486—unity of the church, 488—infallibility, 
4:0—nature and number of the sacraments, 
491—holy eucharist, 492—penance, 498—pur- 
gatory, 499—image worship, 500—invocation 
of saints, 501—justification, 503. 

Leo X., 294. 

Leo, St., his letter to the bishop of Thessaloni- 
ca, 397—his claims accepted by the fathers of 
Chalcedon, 400. 

Libertines, sect of, 53—lays the Norman, 80— 
lays of Mary of France, ibid—Norse version 
of them, 82, 91. 

Luther a timid innovator, 36. 


Macaulay Mr., his views on the papacy, 391. 

Mackay Mr., his pamphlet, 108. 

Margaret, queen of Navarre, 39. 

Merryweather Mr., 432—unfairness of his sketch. 
es, 4°5—instances, 436—does some justice to 
the monks, 440—general information, 446, 

Mirateau, character of him by Carlyle, 185, 

Missionaries Catholic, their mode of proceeding, 
423 


Muratori, defects of his collection of inscrip- 
tions, 74. 


Navagiero, anecdote of him, 287—his report to 
the doge, 292—extract from it, 306—sketches 
of the yenerals of Charles, 309—of the three 
generals in command, 310—account of the 
soldiery,311—his excellent report concerning 
the emperor’s disposition to other sovereigns, 
314—extract from, 515—his opinion of the 
religious wars in Ger wany, 319 

Newman, Mr., 415. 

Nenmon Dr., 207—treats of his own difficulties, 
208—his lectures addressed to the childten of 
the movemenf, 209—plan of them, 2i0—ex- 
tracts, 2\l—second part, enquiry into the 
difficulties of anglicanism, 219~ history of his 
own progress, 22:3. 

Norway, its intercourse with England, 81. 


Orange, prince of, 312. 
Osma, bishop of, letter to Charles V., 322. 
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Pace, envoy to the pope, 300. 

Pantheisn, 188, 192. . 

Papacy. its existence a startling fact, 385—its 
prerogatives displayed at the council of Ephe- 
sus, 404—decisions of councils concerning, 
45, 

Paupers. divided into classes, 328—treatment of 
the aged, 329—classification of them in other 
countries, 330—charity their best resource, 
331—proper treatment for pauper children, 
332— institution at Rome for their education, 
334—anecdote 335—how managed in the 
workhouses, 337—able bodied poor, 339—how 
distinguishes in other countries, 340—certain 
restraints necessary, 34l—labour the best test, 
343—to what advantage it should be turned, 
314—labour required in workhouses. &c., 
abroad, 346—should be made profitable to 
them, 348—proportion they bear to the com- 


Pauperism, 325 

People of England, how to deal with them, 284, 

Peter, St., question of his Primacy, 378—view 
taken of it by antiquity, 383—in what degree 
he exercised supremacy, 399. 

Plunkett, Oliver, sketch of his life, 162—his 
arrival in Ireland, 164—his pastoral labours, 
166—character of the witnesses against him, 
ibid—disposal of his body, 167. 

Poetry, Skaldic, 79—Romaunt, ibid. 

Poor Laws, principle of relief, 327—extremes to 
be avoided, 328, 

Poor-rates, increasing of late, 475. 

Pope, the condemnation exmessed by his late 
acts of the church of England, 511. 

Pope, necessity of communion with, 406. 

Potutoes, effects of their cultivation upon Ire- 
land, 116, 

Prophecies,121—collection of them by Thomas 
Beykirch, 12]—characteristics of such as are 
genuine, 122—of Holzhauser, 127—interpreta- 
tion, 13i—extracts, 132—concerning Eng- 
land, 134—and Germany, ibid—of brother 
John, 141\—of Father Ricci, 142—of brother 
Hermann, 149—concerning King Frederick 
William IV., 154. 

Protestants, erroneous opinions they entertain 
of God’s attributes, 425. 


Queen, mother of France, description of her, 305. 
Rossi, Cavaliere de, 72— progress of his work on 
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christian inscriptions, 73—limits of his col- 
lection, 75—plan of the work, 76. 

Rousseau, Jean Jaques, 182 

Russell, Dr., bis translation of the Systema 
Theologicum, 480. 


Sagas of the North, origin of many of #  tra- 
ditions, 78. é re 

Saints of the North, 357. . x 

School of reform in Belgium, 336. 

Sects, antagonist to the Catholic Church, their 
character, 436. 

Servetus, 55—his correspondence with Calvin, 
56—arrested, 63—escapes, ivid—cruel impri- 
sonment in Geneva, 64—is refused a counsel, 
66—his execution, 67. 

ee Dr., discovers the use of chloroform, 
22 


Soldiery of different nations, account by Nava- 
giero, 31 

Strengleikar, collection of lays, 90. 

Sugar, duties upon, 112—in France and Belgi- 
um, 114—their reduction an advantage to 
Ireland, 115. 


Tenant-right conference, 98, 

Tobacco, cultivation of, in Ireland, 110. 
"rade, not free for agriculturists, 117. 

Travels, different styles of, 2—illustrating par- 
ticular topics, 3—classical, Mr. de Vere’s in 
Greece, 6—in ‘Turkey, 21. 

Trie Guillaume, his discovery of Servetus, 59, 


Upsala, temple of the gods there, 365. 


Vere, Mr. de, his “ Picturesque Sketches,” 5 
—extracts from, 6, 7. 

Vindication of the church of England, by Allies, 
378, 384. 


Wales, subletting of the farms there, 474. 

af gg Dr., no popery meeting held under 
him, 519, 

William, Cardinal, his visit to Norway, 84. 

William, King, lay concerning him, 94. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, correspondence concerning 
him, 293—his ambitious designs, 299. 

—_ management of children in them, 
337. 


Zwingli, 36. 
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